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Never have we received more violent or lasting lessons in prepared- 


ness. Full preparedness would have kept us out of war—partial prepared- 


ness would have avoided Pearl Harbor and Manila. 


Livestock producers are prepared to feed this and other nations. 





They have never ceased improving—creating animals which will produce 
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more pounds of meat per 100 pounds of feed. Had they not done so, 


America might not be in the fortunate food position it is. 





And they have also prepared themselves for any future market 








condition by patronizing Central Markets. They are independent for 
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this reason—because they are compelled to sell to no one—because 
they can always go to the Central Market if their home asking price 


is not accepted. Take away this ability and they are not prepared. 
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1d€0-N EF Mi A worm capsutes 


Mr. Walker manages Woodbine Farms and 
has been breeding sheep for twenty years. 
During that time, he has visited forty-four 
states and Canada in the interest of better 
sheep breeding. Nema Worm Capsules con- 
tinue to be used on Woodbine Farms be- 
cause the owners find Nema a dependable 
treatment for worm infestation. They say they 


would not want to get along without them. 


Use Nema Worm Capsules to remove 
stomach worms in your sheep and goats, 
large roundworms in hogs, and hook- 
worms in dogs, cats and foxes. Nema 
Worm Capsules are produced with exact- 
ing, scientific care, are dependable, easy to 
give, and low in cost. They are available in 
various sizes for administering to animals 


of different ages and weights. 


* SEND FOR FREE WORM BOOKLET-—Illustrated, Helpful and Practical 
Write to Animal Industry Department, Desk N-13-B 


PARKE, DAVIS & CO., DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
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NEMA WORM CA PRBLES 


Harlow H. Walker, joint owner of Wood- 
bine Farms, Gambier, Ohio, with his South- 
down yearling ewe—judged Champion at 
the 1941 International Live Stock Expo- 


sition. 


Capsule forceps and mouth spread- 
ers for administering Nema Worm 


Capsules are available at drug stores. 


Please mention THE NATIONAL WOOL GROWER when writing to ad:ertisers. 
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Washington, D. C., February 12, 1942 


AFTER THREE CONFERENCES WITH O.P.A., WOOL 
CEILING PRICES MAY BE GIVEN OUT THE END OF 
NEXT WEEK. NO PROGRESS ON GOVERNMENT TAK- 
ING OVER THE CLIP. AMENDMENT TO BURLAP ORDER 
TO LOOSEN UP WOOL BAGS HAS BEEN PREPARED 
SEVERAL DAYS BUT NOT YET RELEASED. SHOULD BE 
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CONVENTION RESOLUTIONS 


E REPORTS of the various committees, as adopted by 

the convention on January 23, are printed in this issue 
of the Wool Grower. They have also been printed as 
a 20-page booklet and supplies sent to the state associations 
for mailing to senators, members of Congress, state officials, 
and other interested persons. 

The committees worked very earnestly, and the Plat- 
form and Program, resulting from their efforts, is a well- 
stated summary of the views of wool growers upon matters 
related to the sheep industry. 


TARIFF CHANGES 


URING the convention some concern was felt over 

newspaper reports of possible changes in import duties 

on war materials coming into the United States from Latin 

American countries. In January we commented upon rumors 
of a similar kind in respect to Canada. 

Assistant Secretary of State Welles is understood to have 
recently told a Senate committee that no commitments were 
made at the Rio de Janeiro conference in respect to possible 
tariff changes. 

Any action, outside of what might be taken through a 
reciprocal trade agreement, would have to be taken by the 
Congress. So far, no bills for tariff changes have been in- 
troduced in either the House or the Senate. 


WOOL CEILING PRICES 


E PRICE control law provides that ceiling prices on 

agricultural products shall not be lower than the 
highest of any of the following: 

1. 110 per cent of parity (1909-14 basis). 

2. The market price of October 1, 1941. 

3. The market price of December 15, 1941. 

4. The average price for such commodity during the 

period July 1, 1919, to June 30, 1929. 

In the case of wool, the fourth of the above bases is 
considerably higher than any of the others, and should be 
employed by the Office of Price Administration when ceiling 
prices on domestic wools are set as actual prices. Under 












the temporary order, sellers are not allowed to sell higher 
than they did between October 1 and December 6. 

The average clean price of fine combing wools in the 
1919-1929 period is reported by the Department of Agri- 
culture as around $1.26, Boston clean basis, as compared 
to $1.16 last December. The difference is not so great for 
some of the other grades, but it would seem that the O.P.A. 
must use the 1919-29 period as the basis for its final order 
on domestic wool ceiling prices. 

If this is done, the ceiling will not be lowered on any 
grades, and it should be raised on some. There is nothing 
now in sight in connection with the market or the O.P.A. 
ceiling order that should lower wool prices. The new re- 
vised order, which may be issued this month, may raise 
ceiling prices and make possible some advance in values. 


“TAKING OVER" THE CLIP 


LTHOUGH the convention was strongly in favor of 
having the Government buy the 1942 wool clip, it is 
by no means certain that such action will be taken. 

Representatives of the Association are in Washington to 
recommend this action to the War Production Poard, which 
is the new agency set up to replace the Office of Production 
Management. Last year, representatives of the wool growers 
met a number of times with Mr. Donald Nelson, now head 
of the W.P.B. He is well informed on wool matters, and 
always exhibited a keen interest in wool production and a 
readiness to deal fairly with growers. 

For the most part, those who do not yet concur in the 
idea of the Government’s taking over the coming clip seem 
to ignore the disadvantages of selling wool under the ceiling 
price arrangement now in effect, which would not apply 
if the wools were purchased by the Government. 

Under the ceiling order of the Office of Price Adminis- 
tration, only the top of the market is fixed. The December 
6 prices, which are the ceiling, are not assured to anyone. 
The effect of the order is only to debar any seller from 
ebtaining any more than the ceiling figure. Anyone is free 
to buy as cheaply as he can, and there is no limit upon the 
profits that may be made by any handier of wool. 





It is to be expected that final price figures will be stated 
on the clean basis for various grades and qualities. The 
buyer, when he resells, must keep within those figures, and 
clips bought in the country for resale will naturally be taken 
ut less than ceiling figures. As usual, most growers would 
attempt to sell at top figures, but few can take a scale of 
clean prices and fit their own clips into it. They would 
have to hope for enough buying competition in the field 10 
permit them to get up toward what their clips figured out at 
home in relation to the ceiling prices. 

Ceiling prices could, and possibly may, be stated on a 
grease basis. But that would give no aid to the big majority 
of growers who do not know what their wool will shrink. 
Under such a plan of Government handling as was employed 
in 1918, an impartial board of three competent men apprais- 
ed each clip on the basis of the scale of prices that had been 
set up at the outset and after conference with grower repre- 
sentatives. From the value determined by such boards, there 
was deducted only the freight charges. The balance was 
returned to the grower. The grower decided what house his 
clip would be sold through and the Government paid that 
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1942, would be better than attempting to sell at home in ob. 
servance of an official ceiling. 

It is not a question of whether there shall be control oj 
the price. That has already been done by the O.P.A. order 
of December 18, 1941. The real question is: Shall the clips 
bring their actual value under a scale of prices deemed to be 
fair and constituting a floor as well as a ceiling, or shall the 
season go through with no floor and no assured price basis, 
except that certain figures may not be exceeded? 

As said at the outset, there is now no commitment op 
the part of the Government as to buying the wool. Only a 
few officials with whom the plan has been discussed seem 
to be interested. 

Attention is being called to the advantage the Gover- 
ment would have, as owner of the supply, in being able to 
ship the right kind of wool to each mill manufacturing 
Government goods, and in determining how much and what 
kinds of wool could go for civilian uses. Such a simple 
system of allocation should also benefit manufacturers, 
many of whom have had wool purchased to go into a 
Government fabric rejected on inspection, and have been 





house for the service it rendered. 


forced to make new purchases to substitute for the first. 


‘It does seem that a plan of that kind, put into effect in 


F, R. Marshall 





Freight Rates 


Ex Parte No. 148, Increased Rates, 
Fares and Charges, 1942 





No increase in freight rates had 
been announced by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission up to Feb- 
ruary 13. 











EARINGS were held on the freight 

rate case in St. Louis, Missouri, be- 
ginning on January 5. Chas. E. Blaine 
presented testimony and oral argument 
for the following associations: Ameri- 
can National Live Stock Association, 
National Wool Growers Association, 
Texas Sheep and Goat Raisers Associ- 
ation, Highland Hereford Breeders As- 
sociation, Live Stock Traffic Associa- 
tion and National Live Stock Market- 
ing Association. The week beginning 
January 12, oral arguments were pre- 
sented in behalf of these organizations. 


In summarizing his argument in op- 
position to any increase in_ livestock 
freight rates, Mr. Blaine stated: 


The livestock industry, wholly unlike 
the majority of other industries, (a) cannot 
control production so as to avoid substan- 
tial losses when prices drop below the cost 
of production, or quickly step up production 
to secure the benefit of increased prices; 
(b) cannot control the prices it is forced 
to pay for materials and supplies used in its 


operation; (c) cannot fix the prices re- 
ceived for its livestock or the products 
thereof; (d) cannot pass increased costs on 
to the consumers of its products, but any 
increase in costs, such as freight rates, of 
necessity, increases the cost of and lowers the 
returns to the industry; (e) does not possess 
a “big stick” and hence is without power to 
influence voluntary reductions in transpor- 
tation charges, and (f) it cannot escape the 
many and devastating weather or man-made 
hazards. 


The present freight rates are higher than 
ever before. They were prescribed by the 
Commission as maximum reasonable rates on 
records closed in 1928 when farm valués 
and market prices were substantially at 
their peak. However, before the rates be- 
came effective such values and prices de- 
clined sharply and thereafter collapsed to 
an all-time low in 1933 and 1934. Notwith- 
standing all of which, freight rates were 
increased in March 1938, thus increasing 
the operating costs of the industry. More- 
over, after such increase, both the volume 
of livestock traffic and the rail revenue 
thereon in the Western District continued 
to decline. The average revenue per net ton 
yielded by the livestock traffic in 1940 ex- 
ceeds by 29 per cent that of 1928 while on 
the grand total revenue carload freight the 
average revenue per net ton was .26 per 
cent lower in 1940 than in 1928. Con- 
sequently, the livestock traffic has been and 
is now bearing a. disproportionate share cf 
the whole burden of transportation. There- 
fore, it irresistibly follows that the present 
rates should not be further increased, but 
on the other hand they should be drastically 
reduced thus restoring the traffic to the 


rail lines and thereby enhancing the revenues 
of the applicants, 

While the average values per head and 
market prices of livestock have increased 
since reaching their all time low point, the 
recovery has been slow, and the values and 
prices today are below those of 1928. 

A summary of the testimony and 
argument on wool and mohair freight 
rates follows: 

Boston, Massachusetts, is the principal and 
basic wool and mohair, collectively termed 
wool, market in the United States; the 
Boston prices, less all transportation and in- 
cidental costs of delivering wool to that 
point, fix the wool prices of both domestic 
and imported wool throughout the nation. 
The producers in the United States in pro- 
ducing and marketing wool are in direct, 
keen, and active competition with imported 
wools. 

The present rates on wool generally are 
those prescribed as maximum _ reasonable 
class or commodity rates or combination 
thereof plus the increase under Ex Parte 
No. 123, (which was a 5 per cent in- 
crease) . 

Effective March 28, 1938, wool rates 
for distances of over 3,000 miles from 
Boston were increased from $2.70 to 
$2.84. In October of that year the 
California lines voluntarily reduced 
them to $2.33 but the North Coast 
lines made no reduction. Under the 
ten per cent increase proposed this 
would raise the $2.33 rate to 
$2.5614, and that of $2.84 to $3.12% 
on domestic wool. 
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Mr. Blaine argued that the present 
rates on wool are excessive; hence 
should not be increased. In 1923 the 
average price of wool received by the 
roducers was 39.4 cents per pound. 
[hereafter the average price declined 
yntil it reached an all-time low of but 
8.6 cents in 1932. Prices have increas- 
ed gradually since that time to 37.1 
cents. per grease pound on December 
15, 1941, which price is 5.8 per cent 
below the 1923 price. A ceiling has 
now been set on wool so there is no 
opportunity for the producers to pro- 
cure higher prices. 

Wool traffic has increased 63 per 
cent in the last 20 years. The 1940 
wool production in the Western District 
was 163.2 per cent of that for 1920. 

As {urther evidence that the present 
rate on western wool is unreasonable 
and unduly prejudicial, the gross rate 
on import wool in the grease in bales 
is $1.05 in carloads from all Pacific 
Coast ports to eastern destinations. In- 
cluded in this rate, Mr. Blaine showed, 
is the cost of loading the wool into 
cars or handling to carriers’ depots, 
switching at port of entry; blocks, 
bracing etc., necessary to make lading 
secure; one-half of the wharfage or toll 
charge; and cartage from U. S. Ap- 
praisers’. stores to terminal of rail car- 
riers: “He testified: 

The present net import rates are far be- 
low $1.05. Yet the proposal here is to in- 
crease them 10 per cent, or the same as the 
proposed increase in the $2.84 rate on do- 
mestic traffic. Notwithstanding this im- 
portant fact, the present domestic rate of 
$2.84, which is net to the rail lines, exceeds 
by 170.5 per cent the gross import rate of 
$1.05. 

The.National Wool Growers Associ- 
ation has applied to the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission for a reduction of 
present freight rates on wool. This case 
will be entirely separate and distinct 
from the recent general rate increase 
proceedings. 

It was erroneously stated on page 
10 of the January Wool Grower that 
the petition for lower wool freight rates 
had been filed with the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission. Because of the St. 
Louis hearings it was deemed necessary 
to delay the submission of the petition 
to the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion until a later date. 





New 1942 Farm Production Goals 


AST month Secretary of Agriculture 
Claude R. Wickard announce 

“revised goals for farm production in 
1942 substantially larger than the rec- 
ord output called for in the goals an- 
nounced in the fall of 1941.” At the 
same time he announced new policies 
with respect to loans, purchases, and 
sales of Government-held stocks “which 
should stimulate the production of max- 
imum supplies of the commodities most 
needed in the war effort.” 

The Secretary further said: 

Some of these goals will be very difficult 
to reach but we believe farmers can do it 
despite war time shortages of farm labor, 
machinery, and production supplies. For 
wheat, cotton, and tobacco, the goals should 


not be éxceeded. To do so would waste 
precious labor and supplies. For the other 


commodities, if farmers are able to exceed . 


the goals and processors can handle the 
products, the nation’s interests would be 
served. In a word, we must produce to 
the limit in 1942 the things where short- 
ages may occur under war time conditions, 
because if the war is a long one, it will 
become progressively more difficult to get 
production. 

More than a year ago, we began the effort 
to step up production of the crops and 
livestock needed to supply ourselves and 
the British, Throughout 1941 we contin- 
ued efforts to increase production and we 
changed our programs to help farmers raise 
more. Farmers responded magnificently. 
The 1941 farm production was the largest 
on record, 

Now with the nation in war, and serving 
as both the food store and the arsenal for 
the United Nations, we call on farmers for 
redoubled effort. We are throwing all the 
resources of the Government agricultural 
programs into helping them do their war 
time job. Every program is being realigned 
to make it serve the single purpose of 
speeding production. 

The goals place particular emphasis on 
the production of oil bearing crops such as 
peanuts and soybeans so that our supplies 
of oils and fats may not be reduced too 
drastically, even though importations from 
the Far East are cut off. 

We are increasing the goals for corn by 
five million acres in order to have plenty 
of grain to continue the expansion in meat, 
dairy, and poultry production now well 
under way. In order to expand feed supplies 
in certain areas and to provide storage space 
for the new wheat crop, we also are making 
arrangements to release Government-owned 
wheat for feeding at prices comparable with 
corn. 


The goals call for an increase in dry 
edible beans and dried peas. An additional 
§ million bushels of rice are called for. 
Provision is made for an increase over 1941 
of more than 18 million cases in the pack 
of canned fruits and vegetables. 

The Department of Agriculture re- 
lease on new farm production goals 
also. said: 

To increase the production of fats and 
oils a number of steps are announced. The 
goal for soybeans is raised to 9 million acres, 
flaxseed 41% million acres; and peanuts, 5 
million acres. To encourage this production, 
price and loan supports will be employed, 
including a loan on flaxseed averaging at 
least $2.10 per bushei, farm basis, with loca- 
tion and grade differentials; purchases of 
soybeans at $1.60 a bushel, farm basis, for 
designated varieties of U. S. No. 2 Yellow, 
with location and grade differentials, and 
Government purchases of peanuts at $82 a 
ton for U. S. No. 1 White Spanish Type for 
oil, delivered at the approved local receiving 
agency, with location and grade differen- 
tials. The purchase price for No. 1 Runners 
will be $78 a ton and $70 a ton for Class A 
Virginias. Efforts will be made to step up 
the production of lard, tallow and grease 
in packing plants. 

To increase the supply of animal feeds, 
corn goals and corn acreage allotments are 
raised 10 per cent and there will be no 
marketing quotas on corn this year. 

Corn producers in the commercial corn 
area who wish to exceed their acreage allot- 
ments by planting up to their usual acreage 
in order to have more feed may do so with- 
out incurring reduction in other payments. 
This will be especially helpful in the dairy 
areas. 

To release storage space for the 1942 
wheat crop and as a further aid to neces- 
sary livestock production, a program will be 
announced shortly providing for the conver- 
sion of Ever-Normal Granary wheat into 
livestock and poultry feed. 

Farmers are increasing their hog and 
chicken numbers to such an extent that 
it will be possible to turn the additional feed 
supplies into larger quanticies of meat, lard 
and eggs than was thought possible four 
months ago when the first goals were an- 
nounced. The revised goals call for an in- 
crease of four million head in hogs marketed, 
and 200 million dozen eggs over the Sep- 
tember 1942 goals. The increased feed sup- 
plies also will help to attain the goals set 
for meats and for milk marketing and pro- 
duction. The price supporting program an- 
nounced last fall for hogs, eggs, evaporated 
milk, dry skim milk, cheese, and chickens 
(excluding broilers) continues in effect. 
Under this program prices are supported at 
a minimum of 85 per cent of parity. 








Because of ample supplies, wheat and rye 
acreage remain at the level of the September 
goals. All restrictions on rice acreage have 
been removed; and the goal has been raised 
120,000 acres. This will provide for a sub- 
stantial increase in rice production in 1942. 

The goal for dry beans is 13 per cent 
above 1941 acreage and for dry edible peas 
the goal is 73 per cent more than in 1941. 
Prices will be supported at not less than 
$4.75 per hundredweight for U. S. No. 1 
Pea beans and Medium White, Great North- 
ern, California Small White, Pink, and Pinto 
beans and not less than $5.25 per hundred- 
weight for U. S. No. 1 dry peas of desig- 
nated varieties, in bags f.o.b. cars at country 
shipping points. No. 2 grades will be sup- 
ported at a slightly lower level. 

The revised acreage goal for canning veg- 
etable crops is expected to result in a pack 
45 per cent above the 1936-40 average, and 
a program has already been announced for 
obtaining an increase of more than one-fifth 
over the 1941 pack of canned peas and 
tomatoes. The indications are that produc- 
tion of vegetables for fresh use in 1942 will 
show an increase over 1941 production. 

The canned fruit is expected to be 4 
million cases larger than in 1941. Dried 
fruit production is expected to be 100 thou- 
sand tons larger than in 1941. 

The potato goal provides for increases in 
planted acreage over 1941 and a price sup- 
porting program is to be announced. 

Revised goals for all types of tobacco 
except cigar wrapper are higher than those 
established in September. 

It is expected that cotton acreage will be 
about a million acres larger than was anti- 
cipated in September. To increase produc- 
tion of long-staple cotton special premiums 
will be offered on staples of 14% and over. 

There will be no limitation on plantings 
of sugar beets and sugar cane in 1942. 

Summing up the job ahead for American 
agriculture Secretary Wickard commented: 

“This is an all-out program difficult of 
attainment, but in the nation-wide farm 
canvass recently completed, farmers have al- 
ready indicated that they plan to equal or 
exceed the production called for in most 
of the goals announced in September. 

“The Department of Agriculture, through 
the management of its programs, and 
through cooperation with the other agencies 
of Government whose work touches the 
farmers’ problems of labor, supply, and 
price, will do its utmost to bring farmers 
all possible aid in getting the job done. Ade- 
quate farm production is vital to the na- 
tion’s existence, and the task of achieving 
it will command the energy and devotion 
of every farm family.” : 

In the tables which were published 
with Secretary Wickard’s statement the 
figures for 1942 production were shown 
to have been increased above last Sep- 


tember estimates in many cases. The 


following goals for 1942 are now set, 
shown in terms of percentage of 1941 
production: milk, 107 per cent; eggs, 
113 per cent; chickens, 110 per cent; 
hogs, 114 per cent, or 83,000,000 head 
in 1942; corn, 108 per cent; wheat, 88 
per cent; sugar beets, no restrictions; 
dry field peas, 173 per cent; flaxseed, 
131 per cent. 

A 1942 slaughter of 28,000,000 cattle 
and calves is called for, an increase of 
8 per cent over 1941, but planned to be 
furnished by increased marketings 
rather than through increased breeding. 

The goal for lamb slaughter is set at 
22,900,000, an increase of only one per 
cent over 1941. 

For wool, an increase of 5 per cent 
is named, to be attained through shear- 
ing 51,200,000 head as compared to 
48,900,000 in 1941, and a clip of 400,- 
000,000 pounds. 

The Secretary also announced that 
under powers granted by the Act of 
July 1, 1941, he would support prices, 
during the period ending June 30, 1943, 
at 85 per cent of parity for milk, eggs, 
cheese, chickens, beans and flaxseed 
for oil. In no event is the price of 
beans to be less than $4.75 per hundred- 
weight for U. S. No. 1 beans, in bags, 
F.O.B. cars at country shipping points. 
The minimum price for flaxseed is to 
be $2.10 per bushel, farm basis. 

For dry peas, peanuts for oil, soy- 
beans for oil, the Secretary set up 
“comparable” instead of “parity” prices 
as he was empowered to do under the 
July law. It was there provided that 
such might be done “if the production 
or consumption of such commodity has 
not changed in extent or character since 
the base period (1909-14) as to result 
in a price out of line with parity prices 
for basic commodities.” 





American National Livestock 
Convention 


EETING in Salt Lake City, from 
January 7 to 9, 1942, the Ameri- 

can National Live Stock Association 
elected Frank S. Boice of Sonoita, Ariz- 
ona, to succed J. Elmer Brock as presi- 
dent; A. D. Brownfield, Florida, New 
Mexico, as first vice president; L. C. 
Montgomery, Heber, Utah; J. H. 
Nason, Spearfish, South Dakota; Roy 
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Parks, Midland, Texas; S. D. Sintop 
San Francisco; and Herbert Chandle, 
Baker, Oregon, as second vice presi. 
dents. F. E. Mollin was reappointe 
secretary-treasurer, and Charles — 
Blaine, traffic counsel. 


Convention speakers included Goy. 
ernment officials and prominent mem. 
bers of the industry: Grover B. Hil) 
Assistant Secretary of Agriculture: 
Clarence Budington Kelland, author. 
rancher, and-executive director of the 
Republican National Committee; H. J. 
Gramlich, secretary, American Short. 
horn Breeders Association; Fred R. 
Merrifield, general agent for the Farm 
Credit Administration at Wichita, Kan. 
sas; E. A. Kelloway, secretary of the 
Omaha Live Stock Exchange; Homer 
R. Davison, vice president of the 
American Meat Institute; Jay C. New- 
man, special agent of the F. B. I. office 
in Salt Lake City; Adam S. Bennion, 
assistant to the president of the Utah 
Power and Light Company; and Rilea 
W. Doe, vice president of Safeway 
Stores. 


The convention passed resolutions: 


Asking the elimination of unnecessary 
nondefense governmental expenditures, such 
as the A.A.A. payments, and for support of 
W.P.A., S.C.S., N.Y.A., and C.C.C. 

Insisting that there be no modification of 
existing embargoes against importation of 
livestock or dressed meats from countries 
infected with hoof-and-mouth disease. 

Recommending that’ draft boards give 
special consideration to key men working 
on ranches. 

Opposing the chain store tax on the 
grounds that it is contrary to principles of 
national unity and tends to hamper distribu- 
tion of agricultural products. 

Asking that ranchers be given greater 
consideration with respect to priorities. 

Indorsing the principle of pending legis- 
lation to give the I.C.C. authority to regu- 
late the sizes and weight of motor vehicles 
when state limitations are so low as to im- 
pede the flow of interstate commerce. 

Recommending that rates of all forms of 
transportation be based on full cost of per- 
forming the service plus a reasonable profit, 
and coordination of the transportation agen- 
cies into a national transportation system as 
contemplated by the recently enacted and 
declared national transportation policy of 
the Interstate Commerce Act. 

Urging amendment of the Agricultural 
Adjustment Act so that livestock producers 
may raise sufficient penalty-free wheat to 
finish livestock. 

Recommending recall of public land with- 
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drawals involving land which has not and 
which may never be used for reclamation 
purposes. 

Advocating transfer of all submarginal 
lands suitable only for grazing to Taylor 
Grazing Act administration so as to elimin- 
ste dual and triple administration. 
Indorsing Senate Bill 1030 designed 
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2 a to prevent future redistribution of allot- 
. Hill ments on national forest lands. 

culture; Recommending that no changes be made 
author, § in grazing fees until the present emergency 








Urging the Forest Service to modify its 
policy so as to permit brush burning in 
areas other than timber lands. 

Urging Army and Navy to purchase meat 
supplies from state inspected packing plants 
when such inspection is recognized by the 
federal inspection agency. 

Indorsing a bill to provide for registration 
of brand inspection agencies at posted stock- 
yards. 

Expressing confdence in the work of 
Charles E. Blaine, traffic counsel of the 
organization. 








. of the is past. . — 

es A.J Reiterating opposition to further govern- Phoenix, Arizona, was selected as the 
‘Shoe ment acquisition of privately owned lands. Convention site for 1943. 
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a, Kan. 
Of the 
Homer On February 12, Secretary Marshall wired from Washington, 
of the D. C., that after several conference with Government officials, an 










amendment to order M-47 to loosen up wool bags had been pre- 
pared, and while not yet released, should be out soon. 











E Office of Production Manage- 
ment on December 22, 1941, un- 
der its conservation order M-47 said: 
“The uncertainty of future shipments 


































fons: § of burlap from abroad and the fulfill- 
cessary ® ment of requirements for the defense 
such | of the United States have resulted 
ily in a shortage . . . and it is necessary 
‘ion of § ‘0 conserve the supply and direct the 
ion of & distribution of burlap and _ burlap 
antries § products.” 
e. Order M-47 provides that after De- 
| give B cember 22 two thirds of the burlap 
orking arriving shall not be disposed of except 
1 the § 3 directed by the Office of Produc- 
les of @ tion Management. One third of the 
tribu- § receipts and all existing stocks are to 
be used for the manufacture of agri- 
reater § cultural bags unless the O.P.M. author- 
legi izes part of this one third for some 
egis- 
regu. | ther purpose. 
hicles Only burlap of 10-ounce construc- 
> im- tion or heavier will be allowed shipping 
space to the extent space is available. 
ns of Each bag manufacturer who supplied 
sofit, bags during 1941 is to make available 
gen- to each of his customers at regularly 
m as established prices and terms of sale 
and § and payment a quantity of bags that 
y of will bear the same ratio to the number 
wal such purchaser bought in 1941 as the 
eal manufacturer’s receipts of burlap in 
t to 1942 bear to the total quantity received 
by the bag manufacturer in 1941. 
ith- The order further states: 








No purchaser shall receive delivery, in 
any one month, of more than the lesser 
of the following two quantities: (1) The 
quantity he received delivery of in the cor- 
responding month of the preceding year. 
(2) An amount which will bring his stocks 
up to a thirty-day supply based on his cur- 
rent operations. 

Each purchaser of bags must certify 
he needs the bags for a specific purpose 
and that he will use them for this pur- 
pose, and that the number purchased 
will not give him more than a thirty-day 
supply including existing stocks of both 
new and used bags: Also: 

No person shall sell, assign or otherwise 
transfer in whole or in part, the quota pre- 
scribed for him by this order, except with 
respect to importers who may exchange part 
of a cargo for another. 

No person shall be held liable for damages 
or penalties for any default under any con- 
tract or order which shall result directly or 
indirectly from his compliance with the 
terms of this order. 

No person shall slash or mutilate burlap 
bags * * * and bag users shall immediately 
empty and return or sell bags for reuse 
through existing channels. 

The National Wool Growers Associ- 
ation is doing everything possible and 
cooperating with the Office of Produc- 
tion Management to relieve this tense 
situation. The following is a telegram 
received from Arthur R. Howe of the 
Office of Production Management: 

Making every effort to secure supplies of 
burlap or suitable substitutes for bagging 
1942 wool clip. Have conferred with repre- 





sentatives of United States Department of 
Agriculture and fully realize seriousness of 
situation. Efforts must be made to secure 
wool bags now in hands of mills and other 
measures will be made to make a sufficient 
supply of material aavilable. 

Correspondence is being carried on 
with Mr. F. S. Blanchard, Textile 
Consultant, Bureau of Industrial Con- 
servation of the Office of Production 
Management in stating our problems 
and what is necessary in order to mar- 
ket the 1942 wool clip. 

The quantity of burlap required for 
1942 in the United States is 685 mil- 
lion yards. The sheep industry will 
need 6,665,680 yards in order to prop- 
erly market the 1942 wools or 1,334,- 
000. bags. The twelve western states 
and Texas will require 972,000 bags 
for the marketing of over 72 per cent 
of the domestic wool clip. 

These needs will not all come at once 
but early shearers are now in opera- 
tion and it is imperative that some- 
thing be worked out to insure proper 
protection of our wools. 

The present supply of burlap comes 
from India and, because of shipping 
conditions in the Pacific present indica- 
tions are that the total quantities of 
burlap imported into the United States 
for the duration will be greatly re- 
duced. This means that the one third 
of burlap imports allocated for agri- 
culture under the conservation order 
M-47 would not meet requirements. 
It is hoped that more ships carrying 
burlap will arrive and that the Govern- 
ment will release more than one third 
of the imports for agricultural bags. 

The Office of Production Manage- 
ment has been discussing possible sub- 
stitutes and the use of old bags, but 
there is still no assurance that demands 
can be met in that way. The possibil- 
ity of baling wool has been suggested 
and some experiments are going on, but 
if baling is possible, the baled wool 
should be protected by a bagging ma- 
terial and no great economy would re- 
sult. Cotton bags used a few years 


ago were not satisfactory and there is 
no assurance that the right ‘weight 
cotton bags could be obtained. 

The wool bag situation is very seri- 
ous and what can be done along the 
line of using burlap will depend upon 
future imports. 


J. M. J. 
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Association: (From left to right) 


Secretary F. R. Marshall, Vice President Sylvan J. Pauly, President C. B. 
Wardlaw, Vice President T. J. Drumheller, and Vice President G. N. Winder. 


YMBOLIC of the theme, “War and 
Wool,” a soldier’s wardrobe hung 
on a rack in the convention hall at the 
Hotel Utah, Salt Lake City, when the 
largest representation of western wool 
growers within the past twenty years 
assembled on January 21 for the 77th 
meeting of the National Wool Growers 
Association. Underwear, socks, gloves, 
caps, shirts, coat and trousers, breeches, 
mackinaw, and overcoat: they were 
tokens, on the one hand, of millions of 
sheep grazing on pasture land and 
range, and on the other, of millions of 
men properly clothed to win the fight 
for freedom. 

An awareness of the great things at 
stake and the bigness of the task to be 
done tempered the discussion and 
action of the convention with dignity 
and a high quality of spirit. Not a 
mote of defeatism or discouragement 
was in the atmosphere, only an alert- 
- ness on the part of growers to make 
sure that they were not too severely 
handicapped by the Government’s pro- 
posed program of price control and con- 
servation to fulfill the obligations they 
must assume now in producing the wool 


for clothing our armed forces and in: 


maintaining an essential industry in the 
postwar period. 


There was general conviction that 
it would be very difficult to fix ceiling 
prices in a way to insure to the wool 
grower the price he should receive under 
the plan; that on account of the shrink- 
age factor, he would, in fact, not know 
probably what he should get; and there- 
fore, outright purchase of the 1942 clip 
by the Government would be the best 
control method. 


This position.of the wool growers was 
advanced by President Wardlaw in his 
annual address, and opportunity was 
also afforded sheepmen to _ express 
themselves directly to Government of- 
ficials the afternoon of the first meet- 
ing day, at what seasoned convention- 
goers termed “the best session ever at- 
tended.” Brigadier’General C. L. Cor- 
bin of the Quartermaster Corps, Mr. 
J. P. Davis of the Office of Price Ad- 
ministration, and Mr. Kenneth Mar- 
riner of the Office of Production Man- 
agement, flying from Washington in 
very inclement weather, arrived at 
noon that day to present the three 
major parts of the Government’s war 


program as it relates to wool: purchases 
of clothing equipment for the armed 
forces, price control, and restrictions in 
the use of wool. 

With the plan laid out in as much 
completeness as possible, the meeting 
was then thrown open for general dis- 
cussion, in which under the courteous 
direction of Vice President Pauly, 
Messrs. H. Clyde Moore, president of 
the National Wool Trade Association, 
R. C. Rich, J. B. Wilson, S. W. 
McClure, Secretary Marshall, Guy 
Stambaugh and others asked questions 
aimed to clear up confusion and doubt. 
While the representatives of the govern- 
mental agencies were unable, in most 
instances, to give the answers the sheep- 
men wished, and could not give the 
slightest assurance that the clip would 
be purchased outright, the exchange of 
ideas, it is felt, should make a point of 
common agreement more easily reach- 
ed. 

The formal statement of the position 
of the National Wool Growers Associ- 
ation on Government wool control is set 
forth in the Platform and Program for 
1942, under the report of the Commit- 
tee on Wool Marketing (page 20). 
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All Officers to Serve Again 

The Platform and Program for 1942 
represents the diligent work of repre- 
sentatives from the 13 western states. 
To accomplish its objectives, the Associ- 
ation sustained C. B. Wardlaw, Del Rio, 
Texas, as president; Sylvan J. Pauly, 
Deer Lodge, Montana; G. N. Winder, 
Craig, Colorado; and T. J. Drumheller, 
Walla Walla, Washington, as_ vice 
presidents; and the Executive Commit- 
tee reappointed F. R. Marshall as sec- 
retary-treasurer. Also, at the meeting 
of the Executive Committee following 
the convention, President Wardlaw ap- 
pointed a legislative committee, com- 
posed of J. B. Wilson, Wyoming, chair- 
man; R. C. Rich, Idaho; S. M. Jorgen- 
son, Utah; and Mac Hoke, Oregon. 
The President and Secretary are ex 
officio members of all committees under 
the provisions of the constitution and 
by-laws. 

While the 800 sheepmen and their 
wives, coming from Texas, Colorado, 
Wyoming, South Dakota, Montana, 
Idaho, Utah, New Mexico, Arizona, 
California, Nevada, Oregon and Wash- 
ington, found Salt Lake City wrapped 
in a blanket of fog and temperatures 
far too low for comfort, the Hotel 
Utah housed the guests comfortably, 
and the convention opened at 9:30 A. 
M., Wednesday, the 21st, with the La- 
fayette Ballroom packed to capacity. 
The Utah Quintet, as in past national 
conventions in Salt Lake, delighted the 
delegates with favorite old and new 
songs, as the first session swung into 
action. Particularly fitting, too, was 
the interpretation of the 23rd Psalm 
with which Dr. Floyd W. Barr of the 
First Presbyterian Church preceded his 
invocation. Mankind has always found 
comfort and reassurance in the words, 
“The Lord is My Shepherd, I shall not 
wan,” and “Yea, though I walk through 
the valley of the shadow of death, I 
will fear no evil, for Thou are with 
me.” 

The warmth of the welcome of Salt 
Lake City and Utah was expressed by 
Governor Herbert B. Maw and Earl J. 
Glade, president of the Salt Lake 
Chamber of Commerce. In his address, 
Governor Maw referred to the back- 
ground in sheep husbandry that all 
pioneer families of Utah have that 


gives them an understanding of sheep- 
men’s problems, their trials and tribu- 
lations. When, not very long after the 
arrival of the pioneers in Salt Lake Val- 
ley, the discovery of gold in California 
and tales of great wealth to be dug 
from their own surrounding hills dis- 
turbed them, Brigham Young and his 
associates, Governor Maw related, toid 
them they were here to “build com- 
munities and that no community can 
long endure if it is not built on a foun- 
dation of agriculture and of livestock,” 
and urged them to “close their eyes 
and hearts against the attractiveness of 
becoming wealthy and devote their at- 
tention to the harder tasks of tilling the 
soil and raising flocks.” 

That the advice was sound, Governor 
Maw indicated in the following state- 
ment: 

Perhaps there has been no time when the 


people of the world have realized more 
definitely than they do now the importance 
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“We are doing something more to- 
day than just holding a convention,” 
Mac Hoke, president of the Oregon 
Wool Growers Association, said in re- 
sponding to the addresses of welcome. 
“We are renewing our allegiance and 
steadfast devotion to those high ideals 
that have kept the torch of freedom 
alight for 165 years.” 

He continued: 

This is the only country left in the 
world, except for two or three of our allies, 
in’ which citizens can meet on common 
ground and consider the problems of their 
industry. It is significant, in looking back 
over recent history, that we find dictators 
like Hitler and Mussolini were unable to 
make any progress so long as the independent 
farmer organizations were able to solve such 
problems that are confronting us today: 
problems of marketing, problems of distribu- 
tion. It was only when the people engaged 
in this industry were discouraged that they 
turned to dictators. 

“Tt is up to us as members of the 
National Wool Growers Association,” 
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Frank Boles (center) of the National Live Stock and Meat Board, demonstrates 


the Army style of cutting up a lamb carcass at the National Convention, 
Secretary Marshall (left) and President Wardlaw, looking on. 


of your industry; particularly at present, as 
we read in the newspaper of an army that 
two or three months ago we thought of 
as almost invincible being driven before 
what we thought was an inferior fighting 
force primarily because they were not ade- 
quately clothed. We realize how important 
your industry is as a part of the great 
defense program of the nation, and you who 
are engaged in this enterprise should realize 
that every pound of wool you can grow 
and put on the market may mean the life 
of some soldier and may be the factor which 
will determine whether this democracy shall 
be preserved. 


Mr. Hoke declared, “to look to that 
association to set the toné, to determine 
the quality of our representation and 
our participation in the days that are 
ahead. If, at the end of the war, we 
find we have failed in the work, then 
we may have future generations apolo- 
gizing for our mistakes as we today 
apologize for the mistakes of those who 
went before us in the first world war. 

The major problems confronting the 
wool grower today were placed before 
the convention in concise form by 
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President Wardlaw, whose address 1s 
printed in full in this issue, as is also 
the interesting review of the activities 
of the women’s auxiliary groups given 
by Mrs. Ralph I. Thompson, Heppner, 
Oregon, president of the National 
Auxiliary. 


Greetings wired to the wool growers 
by Donald M. Nelson, head of the War 
Production Board, Claude R. Wickard, 
Secretary of Agriculture, and western 
senators were read before the adjourn- 
ment of the first morning’s session. 


The addresses and discussion relating 
to the Government’s wool program are 
printed in full in this number and the 
work of the American Wool Council as 
reported by President R. C. Rich and 
F, Eugene Ackerman, publicity direc- 
tor, on January 21 is also covered in 
detail under an American Wool Coun- 
cil head elsewhere in this issue. An in- 
teresting occurrence in that section of 
the program was the presentation of a 
check for $8000 from the National 
Wool Trade Association, by its presi- 
dent, H. Clyde Moore, to the American 
Wool Council for wool promotion work. 


Livestock Affairs in Argentina 
and Australia 


Man’s horizons are being broadened 
these days whether or not he feels that 
they should be. In the papers and over 
the air, we read and hear of many here- 
tofore unknown places; and a few of us 
are even courageous enough to try and 
twist our tongues around the names 
of some of them in our conversations. 
Australia and Argentina, of course, 
have long come within the vision of 
American sheepmen, but in these days 
they have become of far greater signifi- 
cance than ever before, so the talks of 
J. Elmer Brock, immediate past presi- 
dent of the-American National Live 
Stock Association, and J. F. Wilson of 
the University of California, on the 
second convention day were of excep- 
tional interest. 


Having spent some time in South 
America within the past year, as a mem- 
ber of a group sponsored by the Car- 
negie Foundation for International 
Peace, Mr. Brock, whose address is 
printed in full in this issue, spoke con- 
vincingly of the dangers to the livestock 


industry that lurk in the policy of at- 
tempting to buy the goodwill of South 
American countries through tariff re- 
ductions and relaxation of sanitary 
regulations. 


Professor Wilson’s observations on 
Australia and New Zealand, which have 
been running in the Wool Grower, were 
summarized and illustrated at the con- 
vention. Under the title of his talk, 
“Lessons from Australian Wool Grow- 
ers,” Professor Wilson cited the very 
strict culling regime followed by the 
Australian breeder, the absence of wool- 
blind sheep, and a marketing system 
that makes the wool grower very defin- 
itely conscious of the value of his clip 
as factors- that give that country first 
place in the world’s wool production. 
(Mr. Wilson will continue his articles 
in the March issue.) 


Be Alert 


‘“‘Be on the alert,” was the counsel of 
Dr. John Lee Coulter, former member 
of the U. S. Tariff Commission and 
now consulting economist at Washing- 
ton, in his address the afternoon of the 
second convention day. “Be on the 
alert, lest a political blitzkrieg strike 
you some morning and you will find 
you have neither airplanes or anything 
else to protect yourself with.” Con- 
tinung, he said: 

During the period of this emergency, all 
manner of things will be done, ceiling prices 
will be set, agreements will be entered into 
with other countries, stock piles will be 
built up, tariffs will be set aside. Let your 
first determined effort be to make certain 
these are not frozen into the national policy 
to continue in operation after the period uf 
the emergency. 


(The March Wool Grower will con- 
tain the full text of Dr. Coulter’s ad- 
dress. ) 


Grazing Land Values 


The value and management of graz- 
ing lands, a subject of close personal 
interest to livestock men, was handled 
by Dr. A. F. Vass of the University of 
Wyoming in very comprehensive style. 
A long and intensive study of the entire 
grazing land problem back of him, Dr. 
Vass declared: ° 

The complicated land ownership pattern 
in the state of Wyoming is a more important 
factor in influencing profits and losses in 
ranching than all management factors com- 
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bined. The efficient managers on oye, 
valued privately owned lands have fewy 
chances of success than the poor Manager 
on investment and tax-free lands. 


The situation might not be so bad if qj 
stockmen could share equally in this ty 
and investment-free federal subsidy in pro. 
portion to their investment in owned land 
If this were the case, we could correct, with. 
in the state, this maladjustment that noy 
exists in the tax load per animal unit 
ranches. We find one rancher paying thre 
to eight times as much per animal unit fo 
his forage as his neighbor, due to this tay. 
and-investment-free policy of the Feder 
Government. The assessed value of grazing 
lands may be 50 per cent more than their 
actual value, due to the presence of feder| 
permits, but the owner may not have a per- 
mit. As a result, taxes per animal-unit in. 
vestment range from 60 cents to $2.70 in 
the same area, depending on the amount of 
tax-free federal land the operator can gain 
access to. As taxes should represent about 
one-fourth the interest cost, this means that 
investment costs (interest and taxes) may 
range from $3.00 to $13.50 per animal 
unit. If we allow a federal fee of $1.20 
for grazing, we still have a variation from 
$4.20 to $13.50, a difference that cannot 
be made up by efficient management. 
























































Dr. Vass, also discussing at some 
length the charges that stockmen have 
destroyed the value of grazing lands by 
overstocking, maintained that the pre- 
sent condition of the range is best de- 
scribed by the ranchmen of southwest- 
ern Texas who say that “the country 
is in the best shape since the Indians 
left,” and that the word, “conserva- 
tion,” might soon be replaced with the 
phrase “efficient production.” On this 
point, he said: 

Much to the surprise of those who pre- 
dicted calamity to our soils and forage, we 
find that here in the West our soils are 
very fertile, the forage on those ranges under 
the control of the rancher are as a rule in 
good condition and have not been destroyed, 
and we can go into the production problem 
knowing that we do have that great re- 
source—soil fertility. 

Most of the material presented by 
Dr. Vass to the wool growers has re- 
cently been published in pamphlet form 
entitled “Control and Value of Western 
Grazing Lands,” and is being distribut- 
ed by the American National Live 
Stock Association, the Wyoming Stock 
Growers Association, and the Wyoming 
Wool Growers Association. 


Stanley J. Stephenson, director of 
Utah’s Tire Rationing Board, assured 
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wool growers of the state that they 
would be eligible to receive tires and 
tubes for trucks necessary in the con- 
duct of their business but not for pas- 
senger automobiles, cautioning them 
to remember there were not enough 
tires and tubes to go around even 
among the eligibles, and to guard the 
life of their tires carefully. 

Our Heritage 

Dr. S. W. McClure, former secretary 
of the National Association, and highly 
regarded counselor in the conduct of its 
affairs, opened the third and final day’s 
program with a spirited address on the 
development of our Government, which 
“didn’t just happen.” He said: 

When the forefathers who landed at Ply- 
mouth Rock in the fall of 1621, when their 
Mayflower touched our shores, this nation 
was destined for all time to be the home of 
a sound system of capitalism, to be the 
home of individuals of all the world; a 
nation, and the only nation on the earth 
that had never known feudalism, that had 
never known the tyranny of masters, and 
one that could not fail to grow and become 
great, especially when you and I know the 
theories which guided the fathers in the 
establishment of our Government. 

Citing the grave days following the 
Revolutionary War and the tragic years 
of civil strife through which the nation 
had passed, he indicated that we, in 
this time of national peril, should guard 
the heritages for which our forefathers 
suffered and bled. Dr. McClure’s ad- 
dress will appear in the March Wool 
Grower. 

Lamb Promotion in 1941 

During 1941 the National Wool 
Growers Association financed the work 
of the National Live Stock and Meat 
Board designed to promote the use of 
lamb in the Army from July 1 to 
December 31 at a total cost of $9,000. 
Prior to July 1 in 1941 funds supplied 
by the Colorado-Nebraska Lamb Feed- 
ers Association and the New Mexico 
Livestock Sanitary Board supported 
the program, and those groups are fin- 
ancing it also during the first part of 
this year. The campaign was planned 
to assist Army cooks in handling meat, 
particularly lamb, and thereby increase 
its use, with 
demonstrations and lectures on cutting 
and cooking. 

These were some of the facts, J. M. 
Jones, assistant secretary of the Nation- 





SAN FRANCISCO IN 1943 

San Francisco was chosen as the site 
for the 78th annual convention of the 
National Wool Growers Association 
in 1943 by the Executive Committee 
in its meeting following the adjourn- 
ment of the convention. Dates will 
probably be set at the August meet- 
ing of the Committee; however, plans 
are already being laid by the Califor- 
nia Wool Growers Association and 
the San Francisco Convention Bureau 
to make another "outstanding" wool 
growers’ gathering. 











carefully worked out . 


al Wool Growers Association, brought 
to the attention of the convention in in- 
troducing Frank Boles, one of the 
Board’s expert demonstrators. 

Mr. Boles said that, after receiving 
permission from the Quartermaster 
General’s Office to work with the 
cooks’ and bakers’ schools and those in 
charge of mess halls, flying trips were 
made around the nine corps areas to 
find out just what form the assistance 
should take. He continued: 

It was immediately apparent that all the 
cutting methods we had devised for retailers 
were obsolete. The problem in the Army 
was to make all the roasts of uniform size 
if possible, and also have them completely 
boneless so that large groups of men could 
be fed equal portions and also be fed hur- 
riedly, 

Then, Mr. Boles demonstrated how, 
with a few deft manipulations of the 
knife, a lamb carcass could be turned 
into boneless roast and stew, the only 
two forms in which it is served. 

In addition to actual demonstrations 
in many of the camps, charts and cut- 
ting manuals for lamb, pork and beef 
have been furnished every school for 
cooks and bakers and every mess hall 
in the United States. 

Citing some of the results of the 
work, Mr. Boles said: 

When this work was started they were 
using less than an average of 250 pounds of 
lamb per month at Fort Francis E. Warren 
in Wyoming. I just came through Fort 
Warren a few weeks ago, and you gentlemen 
will be interested to know they bought 
27,000 pounds of lamb carcasses for that 
post for use in November. * * * At Fort 
Leonard Wood at Rolla, Missouri, they 
bought up 59,000 pounds for the month 
of October and 45,000 pounds for the month 
of December. On the Pacific Coast they 
are using it in their menus on an average 
of two or three times a month. The average 
camp there runs about 25,000 men. * * * 






In some of the posts we have worked in 
the Fourth Corps area we haven’t found 
lamb on the menu even once. As a matter 
of fact the boys don’t even know what the 
product is—let alone how to use it. This 
was also true in the Eighth Corps area 
where I started to work the middle of 
November. Each and every man on the 
staff of the cooks’ and bakers’ school was 
decidedly antagonistic toward using lamb. 
But after we had finished up our work and 
made the various outlying camps, they 
could see there were possibilities in using 
lamb for a variety dish or change in menu 
and that by breaking it down to a stew and 
roast, the whole carcass could be used to 
good advantage— they are now our good 
triends. 

Another accomplishment of the cam- 
paign has been to convince the Quarter- 
master General’s Office that, under the 
boning method, lamb carcasses weigh- 
ing up to 60 pounds can be used, and 
they are now accepting carcasses up to 
that weight instead of only up to 50 
pounds. 

The report of the Lamb Marketing 
Committee asks that $10,000 be spent 
by the National Association for lamb 
promotion in 1942; whether or not as 
much as that can be turned into that 
project will depend on individual grow- 
er’s support of their state and national 
organizations. 

A sincere plea to sheepmen to buy 
defense bonds, made by Charles R. 
Mabey, former governor of Utah, clos- 
ed the morning session on Friday, and 
in the afternoon committee reports 
were presented and adopted without 
dissent, and officers were reelected. 


Entertainment 


The Lafayette and Junior ballrooms 
and the mezzanine balcony were 
brought into use to seat the thousand 
sheepmen and their ladies at the con- 
vention banquet on the evening of 
January 22. Piping-hot lamb chops 
were served with all the other courses 
that go to make a delicious meal, and 
before dancing commenced, the guests 
enjoyed a floor show of excellent qual- 
ity. 

In all its phases—program, commit- 
tee works, social affairs—the 77th an- 
nual convention was outstanding, and 
is assured an important place in the 
history of the National Wool Growers 
Association and in the memories of 
those who were present. 
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The American Wool Counci 


HE first annual meeting of the 
American Wool Council, the agen- 
cy set up in April of 1941 to conduct 
the wool promotion work of the Na- 
tional Wool Growers Association, was 
held on Tuesday, January 20,.1942, in 
the Roof Garden of the Hotel Utah, 
Salt Lake City. 
Members of the Council at present 


Arizona Wool Growers Association: 


Jerrie W. Lee. 


California’ Wool Growers Association: J. 
F. Wilson. 


Colorado Wool Growers Association: E. 
Clair Hotchkiss. 


Idaho Wool Growers Association: M. C. 
Claar. 


Montana Wool Growers Association: Paul 


Etchepare. 





H. Clyde Moore, president of the National Wool Trade Association, (right) hands 
R. C. Rich, president of the American Wool Council, ((left) a check for $8,000 
for wool promotion work. President Wardlaw of the National Wool Growers Asso- 
ciation is in the center. 


are: The National Wool Growers As- 
sociation, its thirteen affiliated state 
wool growers’ associations, the Nation- 
al Wool Trade Association, the Nation- 
al Wool Marketing Corporation, Mer- 
rion and Wilkins, Pacific Wool Growers 
and the American Hampshire Sheep 
Association. 

The Board of Directors of the Coun- 
cil, whose membership under the con- 
stitution and by-laws, as now set up, 
cannot exceed twenty-five, is made up 
as follows: 


National Wool Growers Association: C. 
B. Wardlaw, F. R. Marshall, R. C. Rich, 
J. B. Wilson, W. P. Wing, Fred T. Earwood, 
and Mrs. Robert Naylor. 


Nevada Wool Growers Association: Gor- 
don Griswold. 

New Mexico Wool Growers Association: 
(Not named). 

Oregon Wool Growers Association: Wal- 
ter A. Holt. 

Western South Dakota Sheep Growers 
Association: H. J. Devereaux. 

Texas Sheep and Goat Raisers Associa- 
tion: Vestel Askew. 

Utah Wool Growers Association: 
named). 


(Not 


Washington Wool Growers Association: 
T. J. Drumheller.. 


Wyoming Wool Growers Association: 
J. B. Wilson. 

National Wool Trade Association: George 
L, Anderson. 


National Wool Marketing Corporation; 
(Not named). 


Merrion and Wilkins: Russell Wilkins, 

Pacific Wool Growers: R. A. Ward. 

Officers of the American Wool Coup. 
cil for the year 1942 were elected by 
the Board of Directors as follows: 
R. C, Rich, Idaho, president; J. B. 
Wilson, ‘Wyoming, vice president; 
F. R. Marshall, secretary-treasurer, 

To direct the activities of the Coun. 
cil, an Executive Committee of Ten 
was named by the Board of Directors, 
consisting of: R. C. Rich, J. B. Wilson, 
C. B. Wardlaw, F. R. Marshall, W. P. 
Wing, Fred T. Earwood, Mrs. Robert 
Naylor, Paul Etchepare, Russell Wil- 
kins, and George L. Anderson. 


The audited financial statement 
showed a balance of $20,334.54 on 
hand December 31, 1941, and the 
Executive Committee of the Board of 
Directors set up a budget calling for 
expenditures of $24,840 for 1942. This 
is a somewhat smaller budget than that 
of the last part of 1941, but it was felt 
that wartime activities of the Council 
should be confined mainly to publica- 
tion of facts and the conduct of such 
research work as might give basis for 
favorable publicity regarding wool when 
normal conditions return. It was the 
unanimous opinion that the collections 
of 10 cents a bag should be continued 
as in former years with a view to ac- 
quiring sufficient funds to support an 
active campaign of wool publicity 4s 
soon as Government war restrictions 
on the use of wool may be removed. 


The National Wool Trade Associa- 
tion, whose members make the collec- 
tions of 10 cents a bag from the growers 
for wool promotion, presented a check 
for $8,000 to the American Wool Coun- 
cil at the afternoon session of the con- 
vention of the National Wool Growers 
Association on January 21. H. Clyde 
Moore, president of the wool trade 
association, made the presentation and 
President Rich accepted it for the 
Council. 
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At that time, also, President Rich 
gutlined briefly the organization of the 
Council and the proposal to keep ex- 
penditures at a minimum now in order 
io have funds available for active work 
after the present emergency is passed. 


Most comprehensive was the report 
prepared by F. Eugene Ackerman as 
director of publicity for the American 
Wool Council during 1941. Its contents 
were summarized by Mr. Ackerman 
before the American Wool Council and 
the membership of the National Wool 
Growers Association; copies were also 
wailable for inspection and study by 
individual growers. 


Features of the year’s work were 
the publication of the booklet on the 
Wool Labeling Act, which had wide 
distribution among garment manufac- 
turers, retail merchants and _ buyers, 
trade associations, consumer groups, 
schools and colleges; the establishment 
of two news services, Woolfacts and 
Fashion Fabrics; cooperation with 
Fairchilds Publications in the prepara- 
tion of a wool sales manual last Sep- 
tember; and preparation of two articles 
for the Book of Knowledge published 
by the Grolier Society for children. 
Information and articles were also fur- 
nished throughout the year to the As- 
sociated Press, United Press Associa- 
tion, New York papers, and such maga- 
tines as the Saturday Evening Post, 
Colliers, Newsweek, Time, Ladies’ 
Home Journal, Woman’s Home Com- 
panion, Vogue, and Harper’s Bazaar. 
Many releases were also prepared for 
broadcasts and six radio appearances 
were made by representatives of the 
Council during the year. 


Establishment of contacts and rela- 
tionships with the retail and manufac- 
turing branches of the trade, govern- 
ment departments, trade associations, 
and educational groups also made .up 
an important part of the year’s work. 


The use of mohair in the making of 
felt hats was also promoted during the 
year and a research study in wool at 
the Pennsylvania State College is being 
supported by the American Wool Coun- 
cil at the present time, the results of 
which will be used in shaping future 
publicity work. 





Action By National 


Executive Committee 


HE Executive Committee, with 
representation from all affiliated 
state associations except New Mexico, 
held two meetings during the conven- 
tion, one on the evening of January 
20, when the members and other guests 
met for dinner at 6:30 P.M. in the 
President’s Room of the Utah Hotel, 
and the other, at the end of the con- 
vention on January 23. 


Consideration of Association finan- 
ces occupied the attention of ‘the 
Committee at both meetings. For 1941 
the Committee had approved ‘a budget 
of $40,000 for Association work. The 
apportionment of that sum to the vari- 
ous states, which is based on sheep 
population, and the payments made, 
were as follows: 





Quota for Amount 

State 1941 Received 
Arizona = -$ 607.00 $ 475.07 
California __.. 4,840.000 2,165.63 
Colorado: 22. 2,448.00 2,456.00 
Idalio. os 25 See 2,583.00 
Montana 5,085.00 1,372.00 
Nevada -............ 1,107:00 500.00 
New Mexico _. 2,545.00 66.00 
Oregon _......... 2,682.00 2,722.00 
South Dakota _. 1,379.00 315.70 
Texas 7,365.00 7,369.00 
Utah ert si Se 2,934.50 
Washington... 894.00 894.00 
Wyoming __ 5,154.00 4,516.00 
TOTAL ___.$40,000.00 $28,368.90 

THANKS TO 


MRS. DWIGHT LINCOLN 


The officers and members of The 
American Rambouillet Sheep Breed- 
ers' Association wish to take this 
opportunity to extend their thanks to 
Mrs. Dwight Lincoln of Marysville, 
Ohio, who, for the past eleven years, 
has been its Secretary-Treasurer. 

Mrs. Lincoln, we could never find 
words to express our sincere and 
heartfelt gratitude for your unselfish 
devotion and untiring efforts to this 
Association. Yours has been a life of 
many years of useful service to all of 
us not only as our Secretary-Treasurer 
but for all the forty-one years you 
have been connected with the office. 
It is with deepest regrets that we see 
you leave us, and we wish you the 
greatest happiness and success in the 
future. 

Bill Littleton, Secretary 
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Expenditures during the year totaled 
$33,580, of which the principal items 
were: Lamb marketing and advertis- 
ing, $9,688; legislative activities and 
work with governmental departments, 
$2,444; freight rate cases, $1,802; 
study of production costs, $707; organ- 
ization and convention, $1,521; office 
and salaries, $12,977; and _ subscrip- 
tions under the $5 clause, $4,439. 

Upon recommendation of a special. 
budget. committee composed of H. B. 
Soulen, Idaho; chairman; E. S. Mayer, 
Texas; M. E. Noonen, Colorado; W. 
A. Holt, Oregon; A. E. Lawson, Wash- 
ington, and Paul Etchepare, Montana, 
reporting at the final meeting, the Com- 
mittee adopted a $40,000 budget for 
1942, as follows: 

1942 Budget 

6 ee ee 
Organization and Convention____ 
Legislative Work and Work 

with Government Departments 
Lamb Marketing and Advertising 
Freight Rate Cases._.____. 
Subscriptions under $5.00 Clause 
Reserve 


$13,000.00 
1,500.00 





3,000.00 
8,500.00 
5,000.00 
4,500.00 
4,500.00 





$40,000.00 


Discussion of Committee members at 
their first meeting turned to organiza- 
tion and freight rate matters, wool ceil- 
ing prices, restrictions on the use of 
wool and mohair, the scarcity of wool 
bags, priority ratings to enable members 
of the livestock industry to get tires 
and tubes for their trucks, parity, pro- 
duction costs, and national forest ad- 
visory boards, their recommendations 
being referred to convention commit- 
tees and set up in their reports, printed 
in full in this issue. 

At the close of the convention, the 
Committee ‘considered invitations to 
hold the 1943 meeting of the Associa- 
tion from Billings, Montana, Denver 
and Colorado Springs, Colorado, and 
San Francisco, and accepted that from 
the last named city. 

F. R. Marshall was reelected secre- 
tary-treasurer, and President Wardlaw 
appointed a legislative committee con- 
sisting of J. B. Wilson, Wyoming, 
chairman; R. C. Rich, Idaho; S. M. 
Jorgenson, Utah; Mac Hoke, Oregon, 
and the President and Secretary, who 
are ex officio°members of all com- 
mittees. 
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President Wardlaws Address 


JE MEET at this seventy-seventh an- 
nual convention of the National 
Wool Growers Association at a fateful 
moment in the history of our country and 
of the world. The fate of free men every- 
where hangs upon our victorious conduct 
of the terrible war into which we have 
been plunged. Before that victory is won— 
and it shall be won—all of us must make 
sacrifices and experience hardships which 
will alter our ways of life, and those of 
our children and our children’s children. 

As Americans in a world where that title 
is the proudest a man may bear, we pledge 
ourselves to meet willingly any sacrifice 
necessary to defeat those blood brothers in 
savage and brutal conquest, Germany and 
Japan. If our children’s lives or our own 
must be forfeited; if our possessions dwindle 
and disappear under the burden of needed 
taxation, we say to our Government that 
we will be well repaid, if in the end, we 
retain our own freedom, and regain it for 
our fellowmen elsewhere in the world. 


Wool Necessary to Victory 


As wool growers, we are proud to know 
that our product—wool— is as absolutely 
necessary to the successful conduct of the 
war as it is to maintain the health and 
comfort of the civilian population. We 
provide the raw material which enables this 
nation to properly clothe its armed forces 
for fighting on battlefields extending from 
the Arctic to the Tropics—in the air, on 
land, and on and under the seas. We may be 
proud that we can say truthfully to the 
mothers, fathers, and other relatives of our 
soldiers and sailors that they are the best, 
the warmest, and the most healthfully 
dressed armed forces in history. 

The Quartermaster’s Corps of the Army, 
and the Paymaster General’s Office of the 
Navy have both done a magnificent and 
complete job in seeing that their men have 
entered the two services with the finest 
uniform equipment ever worn in this or any 
other country. 


* 


German Army Desperate for Wool 


This is in sharp contrast to the uniform 
equipment of our enemies. Reports state 
that Japanese equipment is poor and inade- 
quate. A most important factor in the 


Before the 77th Annual Convention 





C. B. Wardlaw 


disastrous defeat of the German armies in 
Russia, has been their lack of wool for 
warm clothing. In dire need Germany has 
stripped the conquered countries of Europe 
bare of woolen clothing, socks, underwear, 
blankets, sweaters and coats, leaving them 
prey to cold and disease. Hitler and Goebbels, 
three weeks ago begged the German people, 
over the radio, to give up their wool clothes 
to save the freezing army in Russia. Official 
dispatches tell of the thousands of German 
soldiers with frozen arms, legs, and feet in 
the hospitals of Rumania, Bulgaria, Austria 
and Germany. Amputation and freezing 
have crippled and killed almost as many 
soldiers in Russia as bullets. Germany’s 
position in this regard cannot grow better. 
It cannot even stand still. It can only 
grow worse. We and our allies control the 
world’s great centers of wool supplies to 
which neither Germany nor Japan has ac- 
cess. 


Government Takes Control of Wool 


In order to make certain of a sufficient 
supply of wool to meet the equipment re- 
quirements of our rapidly expanding armed 
forces and those of our allies, the Govern- 
ment established controls over wool supplies 


and wool prices immediately after thy 
country entered the war. Price ceilings hay 
been fixed at levels reached at the end of 
1941. Consumption for both military anj 
civilian requirements for the first quarter 
of 1942 has been established at approxi. 
mately 80 per cent of the quantity con. 
sumed during the first quarter of 1941, 


Under the terms of the order establishing 
regulations for the distribution and con. 
sumption of wool, the maximum percentag 
of the allotted wool permitted for the pro. 
duction of civilian goods by any one mill is 
50 per cent for worsteds and 40 per cent 
for woolens. If, however, the full capacity 
of any mill is required by the Government 
for military purposes then the total allot 
ment of wool to that mill must be used for 
these purposes. In other words, the Govern. 
ment has control of the use of all wool sup- 
plies during the first three months of 1942. 
Whatever is left over and above Govern. 
ment requirements may be devoted to ciy- 
ilian manufacture within fixed limits. Pres- 
ent controls and restrictions are subject to 
change according to military requirements. 
Time alone will reveal whether they will 
be liberalized or made more drastic. The 
announced purpose of the Government to 
establish an army of about four million men 
in 1942 leads to the conclusion that the 
scope of Government control over wool con- 
sumption and wool prices will increas 
rather than diminish. 


The restriction on wool consumption ap- 
plies not only to the fleece of sheep, but to 
the specialty fibers including mohair, alpaca 
and camel’s hair. Strangely enough it defi- 
nitely excludes noils, the short fibers re- 
sulting from wool top combing operations. 
It is difficult to understand why mohaif 
or such fibers as alpaca and camel’s hair 
were included in this general order, unless 
it is for the purpose of spreading produc- 
tion to as many mills as possible. Mohair, 
one of our own important products, does 
not enter into the manufacture of any 
products of military character. On _ the 
other hand it is a most important factor 
in the manufacture of moderate-priced 
woven and knitted fleece overcoatings and 
men’s and women’s apparel fabrics. 

Another factor which should influence 
the Government in eliminating mohair from 
restrictions on consumption is that one of 
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its principal markets, the automobile mar- 
ket, has been eliminated. For the year end- 
ing August 1, 1941, the automobile indus- 
try used approximately 80 million square 
yards of upholstery fabrics in the construc- 
tion of which mohair was a most important 
raw material. 


Wool Control 


Apparently the authorities in Washington 
are attempting to handle the wool situation 
through price ceilings and limiting the use 
of wool for civilian purposes. Since the 
price ceilings were put on, it has been neces- 
sary to make a good many adjustments, and 
still further adjustments must be made be- 
fore the price ceiling will work satisfactor- 
ily. It is my opinion that attempting to 
handle wool through price ceilings and 
limiting the use by mills will not work 
satisfactorily, and I am fearful that it will 
work against the grower. 

While the general impression in Washing- 
ton seems to be that the ceiling prices on 
wool will, in fact, be floor prices, it seems 
tome that this will depend upon the avail- 
ability of shipping space to get foreign wool 
to this country and the price at which this 
foreign wool is purchased. If the British 
price on the Australian wool remains on the 
present basis, and the shipping is available, 
it will mean that foreign wool would be 
used because of its lower price, and the 
domestic wool would be left in the hands 
of the grower and the dealer. 

During the first world war, the Govern- 
ment took over not only the wool clip, but 
all of the wool held in the country. This 
worked very satisfactorily. Owning the 
wool, they could allocate it to the mills 
for both the Government and civilian use. 
At the end of the last war, the Government 
had a large quantity of wool on hand for 
which they recovered a larger percentage of 
the purchase price than on any of the other 
commodities they had. 

I would suggest that the Government 
again take over the wool clip for the dura- 
tion of the war and one year thereafter, 
following the pattern set by Great Britain 
in taking over the wool clip of the Domin- 
ions; agree upon a fair price for the wool; 
agree upon a method of determining the 
increase in the cost of production from 
year to year; and add such increase in pro- 
duction costs to the price of wool each 
year. Then, handle the wool through the 
usual channels. I am convinced this will 
work better, both for the Government and 
for the grower, than the system they are 
now using. They have purchased a large 
weight of wool from the British Govern- 
ment to be used as a stock pile or a reserve 
supply, and they could easily purchase the 
domestic clip and the wools now in this 
country in the hands of dealers and growers. 

I hope this convention will take some 
action on this very important question. 





Parity 


As has been -pointed out before, wool 
growers are very much interested in legis- 
lation that will change the present parity 
period and the Agricultural Adjustment 
Act. 

We all recognize that the. 1909-14 period 
was an unfortunate one for both wool and 
livestock. 

This matter has been partially corrected 
by amendments to the price fixing bill. As 
this bill was reported to the Senate it pro- 
vided price ceilings of 110 per cent of parity 
or the price on October 1, whichever was 
higher. One hundred and ten per cent of 
parity would mean a price ceiling of approxi- 
mately 29 cents for wool; the price on Octo- 
ber 1 was about 36 cents and under an 
amendment of Senator O’Mahoney which 
passed the Senate on January 10, 1942, we 
would be further helped by a provision which 
gives a weight of 20 per cent to urban wages 
in fixing parity prices. Under this amend- 
ment the ceiling price on wool would be 37 
cents. In addition, the O’Mahoney amend- 
ment provides for ceiling prices on agricul- 
tural commodities as of the price of October 
1, or the price on December 15, the O’Ma- 
honey formula using the 20 per cent of urban 
wages in figuring the index and the aver- 
age price of farm commodities for the pe- 
riod July 1, 1919, to June 30, 1929, which- 
ever is higher. The average price for 1919- 
29 for wool was slightly above 34 cents; 
this price fixing bill with the O’Mahoney 
amendment will go to conference, and it is 
probable they will try to eliminate this 
amendment, but if the O’Mahoney amend- 
ment is retained, livestock producers will be 
better protected—so far as price ceilings 
are concerned—than under any other pro- 
vision of the price fixing legislation. 

As you all know, the average farm price 
of wool during the parity period was 18.3 
cents; this was only 20.7 per cent higher 
than the average of the prices for the low- 
est six years on record during the past 50 
years. Using the same comparison wheat 
was 65.5 per cent higher; corn prices 74.5 
per cent higher and cotton prices 74.6 per 
cent higher than the average prices on 
those commodities for the lowest six years 
on record during the past 50 years. These 
figures should convince anyone that the 
price of wool during the 1909-14 period was 
not in proportion when compared with 
other commodities. 


Wool at this time shows approximately 
100 per cent increase in price compared 
with the 1909-14 period. In this connec- 
tion it is interesting to note that the hourly 
earnings of workers employed in the woolen 
and worsted industry increased from the 
average of 1909-14 to 1941 from 229 per 
cent to 332 per cent, so you will see that 
the increase in the price of wool has not 
kept pace with the increase in the hourly 









earnings of woolen and worsted mill em- 
ployees. 


No Present Shortage of Wool 


There is no present shortage of wool for 
military or civilian needs. There can only 
be a shortage of wool if transportation is 
not available to bring existing and increas- 
ing supplies from Australia, South Africa, 
and South America. The primary purpose 
of the present control is to prevent a short- 
age of wool. As a first step the Government 
intends to accumulate a stock pile of 500 
million pounds of wool as an emergency re- 
serve. Approximately 200 million pounds of 
this quantity represents Australian and 
South African wool purchased by the De- 
fense Supplies Corporation from the British 
Government or already in American ware- 
houses. 


Accumulation of such a reserve is a wise 
and careful step if it is not allowed to 
become an inventory so handled that it 
bears down the price of wool. The existence 
of such a store of surplus wool in this 
country when peace comes would raise 
havoc with the wool market unless rigidly 
controlled. World wool supplies today are 
more than double the amount which ex- 
isted at the time of the last world war. They 
are three times greater in Australia where 
wool is the primary factor in the national 
economy, and they are approximately 40 
per cent greater in the United States and 
in South America. This vast quantity of 
wool has a market limited at present almost 
entirely to the United States and the coun- 
tries of our allies. 

I repeat that wool growers in this great 
crisis are glad to sacrifice their interests 
whenever and wherever necessary on behalf 
of the national interests. We are justified, 
however, in carefully safeguarding ourselves 
against the sincere but sometimes inexperi- 
enced actions of governmental agencies. It 
is unfortunate that in all the vast and rami- 
fied defense organizations there is not a 
single direct representative of wool grower 
interests. Our present and future interests 
are controlled by manufacturers, merchants 
and economists. They are all competent, 
honest, and filled with splendid zeal. Few, 
if any, are acquainted with the wool grow- 
ers’ problems and the best method of solving 
them is to meet most completely the needs 
of our war program. 


Wool Products Labeling Act 


Restrictions on wool consumption will 
require drastic changes in the production 
programs of wool textile mills. There will 
be a tremendously increased use of repro- 
cessed and reused wool, as well as of rayon 
and other fibers, in materials once made 
entirely of new wool. As wool growers, 
we never condemned the use of reprocessed 
and reused wool where their use was neces- 
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sary to bring wool products within cer- 
tain important mass price ranges. We 
recognize the real health and economic 
values of wools recovered from manufac- 
tured and used products and will encour- 
age their use and purchase by consumers. 


We shall oppose vigorously, however, the 
efforts now being made, and which may 
be made in the future, to suspend the oper- 
ations of the Wool Products Labeling Act 
for the duration of the war. More than 
ever before, consumers will require inform- 
ation regarding the fiber content of ma- 
terials they buy for clothing, blankets, or 
other coverings. Materials which were once 
made of wool will be made of substitute 
fibers. The public will gladly accept them, 
but there is no reason why they should be 
fooled at the same time. Producers of other 
fibers, and textile manufacturers who use 
them, have an unexampled opportunity’ of 
acquainting consumers with the value of 
their merchandise by informative labeling 
or tags, at a time when the consumer must 
buy them. If the products have honest, 
true values, they will have a steady, con- 
tinued peace-time sale after the war crisis 
has passed. 

It is impossible to impute any but self- 
interested motives, which will result in the 
deception of the consuming public, to the 
efforts being made to suspend the Wool 
Products Labeling Act. 


Reciprocal Trade Agreement Policy 


Since the duty on 44’s wools was reduced 
on November 15, we find that the price of 
those wools has advanced in the countries 
that grow them. Certainly this part of the 
reciprocal trade agreement program has not 
benefited our people. And I do-not believe 
it is incumbent upon a good neighbor to 
injure himself in such a way as to lessen his 
ability to help others to attain a better way 
of life. 

I urge upon you to remember that. the 
Reciprocal Trade Agreement Act is due to 
expire in 1943. It is time to start explain- 
ing to others in your localities the fact 
that this trade agreement fetish is antago- 
nistic to American farmers and livestock 
producers, and that the power to continue 
it should not be extended beyond 1943. 


Lamb Promotion 


The educational campaign to increase the 
use of lamb conducted by the National Live 
Stock and Meat Board, the National Wool 
Growers Asociation, the Colorado-Nebraska 
Lamb Feeders Association, and the New 
Mexico Sheep Sanitary Board, is the most 
important work of this kind ever undertaken 
by the industry. During the past year 
special efforts have been made to increase 
the consumption of lamb in ‘Army.canton- 
ments. The success of this “campaign has 
exceeded our fondest expectations.’ The 


amount of lamb consumed in the different 
Army camps has jumped from practically 
nothing to hundreds of thousands of pounds. 
For example, in one cantonment alone ap- 
proximately 350 pounds of lamb per month 
was consumed prior to the educational cam- 
paign of preparation and cutting conducted 
by demonstrators. Consumption in that 
same camp now is 24,000 pounds per month 
and is increasing. This work is not only 
immediately important to the producer of 
lambs, but it is creating a great future 
market among young men who will return 
to civil life to become the heads of 
families. 


Wool Promotion 


_ Next to producing wool, there is no more 
important task for the wool grower than 
to promote its sale in a market becoming 
more highly competitive each year. We are 
faced today with the necessity of keeping 
alive in the public mind the necessity of 
wool when wool is becoming scarcer and 
scarcer in the civilian markets. The pro- 
duction and use of rayon is increasing 
greatly. The manufacture of a new fiber 
made from casein by the National Dairy 
Company is becoming a large industry. 
Henry Ford has just announced a fiber 
made from soya-beans which has wool-like 
qualities. Wool growers can only hope to 
maintain their markets in the future by the 
constant education of the consumer. 


During - 1941 the wool growers’ own 
promotion: organization has gotten under 
way in a modest manner. The American 
Wool Council was organized under the 
direction of F. E. Ackerman, an experienced: 
and competent wool textile, sales, and pro- 
motion expert. The results have been re- 
markably’ satisfactory. The Council gives 
the wool grower a medium. of advertising 
he never had before. Its work can only 
continue and expand, however, with the 
wool growers’ support. The modest con- 
tributions you. make, particularly at this 
time, will be returned to you manifold. I 
urge all wool growers to contribute to the 
promotion work of the Association to pro- 
tect their markets now and for the future. 

I want to thank and commend the Wo- 
men’s Auxiliary for their splendid work 
during the year, especially their able presi- 
dent, Mrs. Thompson. You will have the 
pleasure of hearing her report. 


I want to take this opportunity to ex- 
press my appreciation to each and every 
wool grower for their support and cooper- 
ation during the year; also to Secretary 
Marshall and his office force here. 


It has been a pleasure indeed to serve as 
president of the National Wool -Growers 
Association. These are very uncertain and 
trying times; however, let me say that this 
Association is striving to do everything pos- 
sible for the benefit of the growers as well 
as do our full part in national defense. 
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No Change in Fees, Advisoy 
Council Asks 


dt ae Advisory Council of the U,¢ 

Grazing Service, which is cop! 
posed of two livestock men from egg 
of the range states, meeting in Sy 
Lake City on January 5 and 6, aske 
that no change in grazing fees show 
be made during the war emergency, 

“We feel,” their resolution stated 
“that the livestock industry should ny 
be disturbed while the stockmen ay 
making every effort to assist in the de. 
fense of our country, by producing tl 
maximum of livestock products and by 
financing to the limit our Governmeyi 
by taxes and by other methods, to th 
best of their ability.” 

The Advisory Council pledged then. 
selves “to sit down with the Grazing 
Service when the present emergency js 
past and give our full assistance in de 
termining and applying a reasonabk 
fee for the use of the federal range.” 

Another resolution proposed that the 
carrying capacity limits as fixed by th 
Grazing Service be adhered to and that 
the increased production of pounds of 
meat urged by the Secretary of Agri 
culture be met by more careful culling 
and handling to increase calf and lamb 
crops. The same resolution also asked: 

That a concerted effort be made to o 
ordinate the policies of all federal land 
handling agencies throughout the Unite 
States for the purpose of complete protet- 
tion to the livestock industry, so as w 
eliminate the chances of unfair decreases in 
one section of the United States and tw 
great an increase in numbers in another part 
of the United States. 

The Council, pledged themselves “to 
do everything within their power to pro- 
duce the maximum amount of livestock 
and its products consistent with _ the 
available range and pasture resources; 
to combat in every possible way at 
tempted acts of sabotage that may 
arise; to protect our ranges and forests 
from fire and all other destructive 
forces.” They recommended that a 
education program be conducted it 
the western states to inform the general 
public of the necessity of preserving 
range forage, and that there be super 
vised burning to clear the range d 
certain kinds of vegetation thereby re 
ducing fire hazards and improving 
production of forage. 
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The 1942 Platform and Program 


Of the National Wool Growers Association as set forth in the reports of 


various committees and adopted by the Seventy-seventh Annual 
Convention, January 21, 22, 23, 1942, 
Salt Lake City, Utah 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON 
GENERAL RESOLUTIONS 


1. Declaration of Policy 

This nation is now in the midst of a world-wide con- 
flict, the extent and nature of which has no precedent. 
Success will require the undivided loyalty and unceasing 
effort of all our peoples during the emergency. By virtue 
of the nature of our business, we are fully cognizant of 
the immediate dangers confronting our country and the 
responsibilities of our industry. Never in the history of 
the world has there been occasion for a better understand- 
ing of mutual problems of government and industry. 

The President of the United States is asking Congress 
to appropriate $56,000,000,000 with which to carry on this 
conflict. We pledge ourselves to assume our proportionate 
part of this liability and to do everything within our power 
to produce the maximum amount of livestock and its 
products consistent with available resources. This is not 
an idle promise on our part, and in order to fulfill our 
obligations we, as well as all industries, must have fair and 
just recognition by our State and Federal Government. 

We urge and recommend that all unnecessary expendi- 
tures of federal funds be immediately stopped. We list 
under unnecessary expenditures all disbursements which are 
not for the prosecution of the war and maintaining an 
efficient government. Particularly, we are opposed to any 
additional expenditures for relief, and we believe all relief 
rolls should be thoroughly checked by some one other than 
local politicians, and that the names of all able-bodied men 
be removed from such rolls. We ask the abolishment of 
W.P.A., S.C.S., N.Y.A., C.C.C., and similar agencies, 

We feel that politics should be withdrawn from every 
question and that the Government should confine its sole 
efforts to the prosecution of the war. With this done, we who 
must bear the burden of cost, will face the future with a 
clearer vision of our duty and a greater determination to 


= 2. The Tariff 

This Association reaffirms its confidence in the effi- 
ciency of a protective tariff as the most potent factor con- 
cerned in making this nation strong, self-reliant, and able 
to lead the procession in protecting the democratic form 
of government at home and abroad. 





As we look abroad we see great nations more liberally 
endowed by the Creator with natural resources, humbly 
pleading at our doors for free access to our markets and to 
the wealth that those markets have accumulated during the 
many years under the influence of our protective tariff 
structure. Because of the failure of those countries to pur- 
sue a policy of protection and developing home consumption 
and home production, there are among us, misguided souls 
who, disregarding our future welfare, would now destroy the 
very protection that brings those countries to our gates 
pleading for help. 


Under the influence of war propaganda, our people 
may be misled into taking some action that would destroy 
our standard of living and forever bring us to the low 
level of foreign lands. We must not forget that even in 
war times more than 90 per cent of all the products used 
by our people, not only for home consumption but for 
military preparedness, will be produced at home. If, by 
tariff reduction, we deluge our markets with foreign prod- 
ucts, domestic industries will be destroyed, the army of 
unemployed increased, the number of taxpayers reduced, 
and because of the uncertainties of war and ocean trans- 
portation our people may suffer for the want of the very 
commodities we now so unwisely neglect, and whose pro- 
duction we so glibly assign to foreign lands. 


3. Tariff Changes 


It is now seriously proposed bv high officials of the 
Federal Government that all tariffs be removed from 
commodities imported for the use of the Army or Navy. 
If such a proposition were carried to its logical conclusion, 
it would result practically in a repeal of the entire tariff law 
of the nation, and would create such confusion that a gen- 
eral disaster might follow. Unfortunately, the first tariffs 
to be removed would be those on agricultural and live- 
stock products, and these particular industries are already 
suffering from competitive imports under the Reciprocal 
Trade Agreements. It is argued that the removal of such 
tariffs would contribute greatly to the reduction of costs 
of military materials. Such, of course, is not the case, 
for it must be remembered that every penny of tariff 
collected goes to the Treasury of the’ United States so 
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that the Government itself is in no way embarrassed by 
tariff charges. This matter is of so profound importance, 
especially to our agricultural industry, that we specifically 
call the attention of our members of Congress to its serious- 
ness, and urge them to use their full influence to prevent 
a modification of existing tariff rates. 


4. Our Position on Strikes 


Many branches of agriculture in America have suffered 
great and increasing losses by reason of strikes and walk- 
outs in their industries and in allied industries. We believe 
the time has come when the stockmen.and farmers con- 
cerned in the future welfare of the nation should sincerely 
consider the matter and make a frank statement to the 
American people, setting forth their position in regard to 
the labor of America. 

We believe in the soundness and justice of the prin- 
ciples of labor protection, and we hold this truth to be 
self-evident: That every individual should be free to join, 
or not to join any organization without being subjected 
to. coercion of any kind. 

We believe that every American citizen has the right 
to work at such labor as he chooses without being forced 
to pay tribute to any individual or organization. This 
right is a Constitutional right and must be maintained. 

The American people have a profound interest in strikes 
and walkouts because of the economic effect upon the lives 
of those not directly concerned in such strikes. We believe 
the owner of any business has the inalienable right to man- 
age that business free from the dictation of workers or 
others not responsible for its success. 

In accord with these principles, we are opposed to any 
compulsory closed shop. We are opposed to secondary 
boycotts or so-called “hot cargoes.” 

We demand a free flow of commerce and no stoppage 
of public service pending settlement of labor controversies. 


5. Labor Relations Law 


We believe the so-called Wagner National Labor Re- 
lations Law should be greatly modified. It is our opinion 
that this law has been the main factor concerned in hold- 
ing back the industrial and moral recovery of America. 
It has endeavored to force the closed shop upon American 
industry, to designate the union to which an employee 
must belong, and to deny to the emovloyer rights given 
him by the Constitution. It is an ill-concealed attempt 
to destroy the ownership of property. A nation operating 
under such a one-sided law will never be able to obtain 
total defense. 

We, therefore, recommend to the Congress that the 
Wagner National Labor Relations Act be greatly modified 
and made to conform to the long-established rights of 
owners of property, as well as labor. 


6. Traffic Regulations 


Under the traffic regulations of the various states, 
there has grown up a system which either prohibits or 
greatly interferes with the interstate transportation of many 
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commodities. In fact, these regulations have so greatly 
interfered with truck transportation that in some instanggs 
that means of transportation has been abandoned. This i 
a matter of such compelling nature and disastrous conge. 
quences, particularly to the livestock industry, that we 
suggest to the Congress that at the earliest possible date 
it pass legislation which would give the Interstate Commerce 
Commission full authority to establish uniform regulations, 










7. Draft Deferment 


The production of wool is an industry requiring the 
employment of a vast number of specially trained employees, 
The peculiar nature of the services which they render 
makes it impossible to transfer employees from an allied 
industry to this one. To handle sheep successfully under 
western conditions, men must not only be familiar with 
the ranges and the lands upon which they operate, but 
must have intimate knowledge of the natural habits 
of the animals which they handle. In addition, they are 
required to handle their livestock in conformity with rules 
and regulations laid down either by the United States For. 
est Service or the Taylor Grazing Service or other federal 
agencies. 

Many of these specially trained men are now being 
drafted for military service to the great embarrassment 
of stockmen who are unable to fill their places. We do 
not wish to interfere with the full accomplishment of our 
military program, but it does seem to us the production 
of wool is so essential to our military requirements that 
in the present stage those who have authority over draft 
deferments should give our situation special consideration, 


8. Truck Tires 


The pressing need of the Army and Navy for wool 
and meat products will be greatly simplified if a larger 
allotment of truck tires be made available to the sheep 
industry. We, therefore, respectfully suggest that the 
National Priority Board be interviewed by the officers of 
this Association in an endeavor to secure a tire quota separ- 
ate and apart from the regular allotment given to the 
states. 

































9. Store Taxes 


We believe all channels of distribution should be kept 
free and open to agricultural producers so that they may 
economically market their increasing production. Therefore, 
this Association expresses its opposition to the chain store 
tax for the reason that it is discriminatory in principle, 
contrary to the theory of national unity so necessary to 
national defense, and tends to diminish or hamper the dis- 
tribution of necessary food products. 


10. Defense Bonds 


The National Wool Growers Association hereby re- 
cords itself as endorsing to the highest degree possible -the 
Federal Government’s program of raising needed finances 
through the sale of defense bonds and stamps. 
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Every wool grower is urged to buy these bonds and 
stamps to the limit of his capacity. We know he will do 
this. We must choose between Bonds or Bondage! 


11. Our Thanks 


This Association desires to extend its sincere thanks 
to all those agencies in the city of Salt Lake that have con- 
tributed so much to our comfort and pleasure during this 
convention We particularly thank the Utah Wool Growers 
Association, the Salt Lake Chamber of Commerce, Rotary 
Club, the Utah Wool Growers Auxiliary, and the Hotel 
Utah. To them we desire to state that this has been one 
of the best conventions ever held by this 77-year-old 
organization. ; 


am 


12. Our Officers 


We desire to extend our profound thanks to all the 
officers of the National Wool Growers Association, and 
particularly to our President and our Secretary, for the 
businesslike manner in which they have conducted the 
affairs of this organization during the past year. With 
the funds which have been available, they have done a 
work of tremendous and long-enduring concern to the 
sheep industry of America. Their services cannot be mea- 
sured in dollars and cents. We assure them of our high 
appreciation of the work they have performed for us. 


Jerrie W. Lee, Arizona 

J. K. Sexton, California 

J. S. Hofmann, Colorado 

S. J. Pauly, Montana 

Gordon Griswold, Nevada 

Ned Sherlock, Oregon 

H. J. Devereaux, South Dakota 
E. S. Mayer, Texas 

James C. Robinson, Utah 

T. J. Drumheller, Washington 
Leroy Moore, Wyoming 

S. W. McClure, Idaho, Chairman 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON 
LAMB MARKETING 


13. Buying Practices 


We feel that we should continue to emphasize the 
necessity of eliminating “one price alley buying,” and that 
lambs should be sold on their merits. 


14. Central Markets 


We oppose any restrictive marketing legislation such 
as Senate Bill 1199. This bill would have narrowed our 
market to public-posted stockyards. We feel that it is our 
privilege to market our lambs as we see fit. 

It is to the benefit of the lamb producers to maintain 
to the fullest extent, free and open competition. 

We recommend that where it does not conflict with 
the best interests of the producers the practice of selling 
at central markets be continued. 


15. Sale-in-Transit Privileges 


Inasmuch as the reconsignment privilege in effect at 
the Denver market has broadened the outlet for the sale 
of lambs consigned to that market, it is the recommendation 
of this Association that similar reconsignment privileges 
be put into effect at all other markets where they would 
be of benefit. 


16. Meat Grading 


We recommend to the Department of Agriculture that 
they prepare a booklet carrying the standard grades for 
lamb similar to that prepared for beef, “Buying Beef by 
Grade,” Miscellaneous Publication No. 392. 


17. Reduction in Sugar-beet Acreage 


Although sugar-beet acreage at the present time will 
probably not be restricted, we reiterate that we believe in 
the principle of the American market for the American 
farmer, and are opposed to the policy of reducing domestic 
sugar production for the purpose of increasing imports. 


18. Lamb Promotion 


We feel that there is a definite need for continuing 
lamb promotion work. Therefore, we recommend that an 
item of $10,000 be set up in the 1942 budget for this work. 

We urge that effort be continued to put into operation 
the collection of 75 cents per car on all lambs sold at 
central markets, on direct shipments from country points 
to packing houses, and on feeder lambs bought at country 
points; the proceeds of this fund to be used to finance the 
lamb promotion program. 

We, therefore, submit the following resolution, with 
the recommendation that copies be sent to all livestock 
exchanges, to the American Meat Institute, and any other 
agencies through which this fund may be collected. 

Resolved: That a fund be made available to the National 
Live Stock and Meat Board for the purpose of stimulating the 
consumption of lamb; this fund to be collected at the rate of 
75 cents per car deducted at all central markets, by packer or 
packer agents at country points, and by buyers of feeder lambs 
at country points; 25 cents to go to the general fund of the 
Meat Board, and 50 cents into a special fund to be spent by the 
Meat Board at the direction of the National Wool Growers Asso- 
ciation for lamb promotion work. 


19. Market Reports from Country Points 


We request that the Agricultural Marketing Service 
report sales and prices of sheep and lambs at country points, 
and that the Department of Agriculture provide for this 
service in its budget. 

We heartily commend the National and the various 
state women’s auxiliaries for their very helpful and im- 
portant work in the promotion of lamb consumption, and 
give them a vote of confidence in this work. 

The American Meat Institute is now in its second 
year of a gigantic national meat advertising campaign; 
we endorse this good work and urge its continuance. 
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20. National Live Stock and Meat Board 


We approve the work of the National Live Stock and 
Meat Board, and commend them for their unceasing research 
on meats, their educational material, and general meat 
promotion work. The educational service they have and 
are performing for our armed forces is worthy of our 
highest praise. 


A. K. Humphries, California 

T. H. Gooding, Idaho 

M. H. Tschirgi, Montana 

Harold Cohn, Oregon 

H. J. Devereaux, South Dakota 
Walter Dansie, Utah 

A. E. Lawson, Washington 
George S. Hesse, Wyoming 

G. N. Winder, Colorado, Chairman 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON 
WOOL PROMOTION AND WOOL MARKETING 


21. 


We commend the work of the American Wool Council 
in its promotional and educational campaign, and urge the 
support of every wool grower. 


We thank those who have contributed to this work, 
particularly the National Wool Trade Association, the 
National Wool Marketing Corporation, the Producers Wool 
and Mohair Company, and all growers. We especially thank 
the members of the National Wool Trade Association, 
the Pacific Wool Growers, Merrion and Wilkins, the Colo- 
rado Wool Marketing Association, the Northwest Livestock 
Production Credit Association, the Val Verde Wool and 
Mohair Company, the various Texas warehouse com- 
panies, and all state wool growers’ associations for their 
assistance in making collections for the support of the 
American Wool Council. 


American Wool Council 


22. Wool Bags 


All government agencies concede that wool is a com- 
modity vital to our national defense program and essential 
to the successful prosecution of the war. By governmental 
order, the supply of burlap for packing agricultural com- 
modies in this country has been reduced about 50 per cent. 
The present situation indicates that our domestic wool 
growers must look to their usual sources of supply to furnish 
bags with which to handle this year’s clip. We urge growers 
and their agencies to insist that this usual source of supply 
make every possible effort to provide wool bags for this 
purpose. We request that our officers see to it that our 
industry gets an A-1 priority rating on burlap for the 
manufacture of wool bags. 


23. 


In December of last year, governmental agencies froze 
wool prices. Later, without consultation with the wool 
growers, the Office of Price Administration proceeded to 
place a ceiling upon wool prices. The ceiling was based 


Price Control 


The National Wool Growe, 





on market prices prevailing between October Ist apg 
December 6th, of 1941. We understand that the presey, 
ceiling is of a temporary nature but that it is the ply 
to make the proposal permanent in the near future, 






We submit that the wool growers of the United Stat« 
are the chief sufferers from any program of price contrg 
and the problem is of such vast importance that any scheme 
to be successful should only be the result of cooperation 
and agreement between the Government and the Americay 
wool growing industry. It is, therefore, of profound import. 
ance that the plan to be followed not only be one that i 
practical in its application, but of such nature as to secure 
the cooperation and understanding of the wool grower. We 
believe that if the Government is to interfere with the trend 
of our wool market, it must assume the responsibility of 
seeing to it that the wool producer actually receives the 
full value of his clip under any established price basis, 














In addition to interfering with the trend of our wool 
market, our Government has sought to encourage the impor. 
tation of wool and wool products which compete with our 
domestic wools, and also has seen fit to limit the marke 
for domestic wools by restricting the amount which may 
be consumed in any given period. With the experience oj 
the last war in mind, we are certain that when the present 
war terminates, our markets will be stocked with an immens 
supply of foreign and domestic wools for which there wil 
not be an adequate domestic market available. 














We appreciate the objectives of the Office of Price 
Administration in their attempt to promote the national 
welfare. We are unalterably opposed to the present ceiling 
plan on the grounds that such plan is impracticable and 
unworkable and would be impossible of supervision. Under 
any ceiling order, it is utterly impossible for the grower 
to determine the value of his particular clip in relation to 
any maximum prices that may be set up. 











We are strongly of the opinion that a continuation 
of the operation of the ceiling plan as now set up will work 
a serious hardship to the wool grower, but if the Govern- 
ment feels that something of this kind is necessary to pro- [ 
mote the welfare of the nation, we shall not oppose the 
fixing of wool prices, providing the plan under which our 
wocls are taken over is one of an understandable nature 
which will assure the wool grower of receiving the full 
price which the Government may set for him. 


In the first World War the Government took over the 
clip of 1918 and all existing stocks of wool, fixing certain 
definite prices for the various grades of wool and setting 
up machinery for the appraisal and payment of the wools. 
The plan followed at that time proved not only satisfactory 
to the grower, but resulted in savings to the Government, 
and enabled it to police and allocate the stocks of wools 
in a manner best suited to meet the exigencies of the situ- 
ation. The plan involved no unusual expense and occasioned 
no delay in the handling of our wool, and at thé termin- 
ation of the war, it resulted in such wool stocks as were 
available being in the hands of the Federal Government, 
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which was thereby enabled to dispose of them in a manner 
causing the least disturbance to all those interested in wool 
and wool products. 


We, therefore, suggest that if it is to be the policy 
of the Government to regulate the price of wool in this 
emergency, Our representatives stand ready and willing ‘o 
offer the fullest cooperation and assistance. In this regard, 
it is our confirmed opinion that the Government, through 
its proper agencies, should proceed immediately to set up 
a program very largely following the program which it 
adopted for the 1918 clip, such program to provide the 
immediate purchase -of all wool on hand in this country 
and of the new clip as it is shorn. 


We strongly urge that the governmental agencies use 
the present machinery which private business and growers’ 
cooperatives have set up in order that wool may pass 
through the present channels of trade as largely as possible. 


A program of this type should be continued in effect 
until one year after the close of the war, and until all 
government-owned wools have been disposed of. If a plan 
such as we here propose can be followed, we shall expect 
that, from time to time, a readjustment of prices will be 
made in a manner satisfactory to the Government and 
reasonably fair to the wool grower. 


The producer of mohair at present finds himself in 
even a more extreme situation than does the grower of 
wool; this by reason of the fact that government specifica- 
tions for Army and Navy use do not include mohair. We, 
therefore, must request that in fairness to the mohair 
growers the Government should provide some place for 
mohair in its program, and arrange to buy the entire pro- 
duction of that fiber, or remove the present limitations on 
its use. 


24. Parity 


The need for a reexamination and adjustment for a 
“parity” goal on wool is generally acknowledged, and since 
the Secretary of Agriculture already has such authority 
under Section 4 of the Steagall amendment to the Com- 
modity Credit Act, we recommend ‘that our officers be 
directed to fix a parity on wool satisfactory to wool growers. 


Jerrie W. Lee, Arizona 

J. F. Wilson, California 
Russell Wilkins, Colorado 
A. H. Caine, Idaho 

W. G. Gilbert, Montana 
Stanley Ellison, Nevada 
Mac Hoke, Oregon 

H. J. Devereaux, South Dakota 
John Williams, Texas 

L. M. Jones, Utah 

J. W. Richardson, Washington 
J. B. Wilson, Wyoming 

R. C. Rich, Idaho, Chairman 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON 
PUBLIC DOMAIN 


25. Production 


We recommend that the objective in increased pro- 
duction be reached by proper culling and breeding of. live- 
stock rather than increase in numbers. - 


26. Fire Control 


In order that the maximum amount of forage may be 
produced and put to beneficial use, every effort should be 
made to protect the range from fire. Extreme precaution 
should be taken in the handling of all fires, and there 
should be no burning except under supervision. Incendiar- 
ism should be guarded against with every precaution. 

The public should be educated regarding the danger 
of fires on the range and the resultant damage. We recom- 
mend a coordination of all government agencies, federal, 
state and municipal, together with the cooperation of all 
livestock men, in the prevention and control of fires. 


27. Packs, Etc. 


We are opposed to the setting aside of national parks, 
national monuments and_other reserves from which livestock 
will be excluded. In the interest of a greater production 
of food and fiber every available range area should be 
open to the grazing of livestock, including all areas from 
which livestock have been excluded such as national parks, 
national monuments and restricted areas. 


28. Equality of Rights 


We believe all livestock men should be granted the 
same privileges in the establishment of grazing preference 
rights on the public domain, and that no special rights 
or privileges should be granted to Indians or any other 
citizen. 





me 


29. Term Permits 


We favor a continuation of the present licensing sys- 
tem on the public domain until the Grazing Service has 
sufficient information in each district on which to base 
ten-year permits. We recommend the issuing of term per- 
mits to the full extent of the carrying capacity of the range 
when adequate information is at hand. 


30. Fees 


We are opposed to increases in grazing fees on the 
public lands under the administration of the Grazing Service. 


31. Allotments 


We are opposed to the fencing in and setting aside 
of allotments for special classes of livestock until satisfac- 
tory agreements have been reached by the users. 

32. Federal Land Acquisition 

We reaffirm the position taken at the 76th Annual 

Convention: 
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We view with alarm the acquiring by federal agencies of 
vast acreages of state, county, and private lands, as such procedure 
is undermining the tax structure of western states; and we recom- 
mend that state and county officials and owners of private land 
refuse to convey title to any land to federal agencies unless the 
action has the approval of the legislature of the state concerned. 

We further recommend that the contribution made by the 
Federal Government to counties in lieu of taxes on lands acquired 
be the equivalent of taxes collected from similar private land. 


33. 


In the interest of economy and efficient administra- 
tion of all federally owned and controlled grazing land, 
consideration should be given to the end that there be 
no duplication and that each area or portion of area be 
administered by that division of government already charged 
with the responsibility of administering lands in the imme- 
diate vicinity. 


Economy 


34. Costs 


We commend the Grazing Service for curtailment of 
the cost of administering the public domain and encourage 
further reductions pertaining to clerical services. 


35. Preferences 


To regulate the public grazing lands, provide for their 
orderly use, improvement and development, and to stab- 
ilize the livestock industry dependent upon them, grazing 
privileges should be granted with a view to the protection 
of those livestock operations that are recognized as estab- 
lished and continuing, and which normally involve the 
substantial use of the public range in a regular, continuing 
manner each year, to the end that past use and operating 
customs be given first consideration in the granting of 
preferences. 


E. Budford, Colorado 

Merle Drake, Idaho 

Wallace Ulmer, Montana 
Archie Bowman, Nevada 
David T. Jones, Oregon 

R. H. Seaverson, Wyoming 
Don Clyde, Utah, Chairman 


‘REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON 
FOREST GRAZING 


36. Restoration of Grazing 


The Secretary of Agriculture has indicated that, for 
the year 1942, it will not be necessary to increase the 
number of sheep. Therefore, we consider it advisable to 
recommend that the number of stock to be grazed in the 
national forests be not increased, but if in any particular 
instance or area an increase is justified and warranted, this 
increase of numbers be given to the permittee (on a per- 
centage basis) from whom it was taken. 


The National Wool Crowe, 


37. 


It is recommended that the permittees of the varioys 
forests make an earnest endeavor to perfect the organiza. 
tion of local forest advisory boards, and see that they 
function properly, making utmost use of their advisory 
capacity. It is furthermore recommended that in each 
state a State Advisory Board be formed, and that a na. 
tional forest representative be selected by each state to 
constitute a National Forest Advisory Board, if and when 
the National Wool Growers Association so desires. 

Inasmuch as it is the intent of the Forest Service ‘y 
make full use of local forest advisory boards in all matters 
pertaining to proper management of grazing use on national 
forests, we urge these local boards to be active and zealous 
in protecting the permittees’ interests. 


Formation of Forest Advisory Boards 















38. Big Game 


It is an acknowledged fact that big game animals are 
rapidly increasing on the forest ranges. It is likewise a 
fact that the limiting factor for their continued production 
and increase is the matter of winter range. In many in- 
stances these animals now are competing with domestic 
livestock for their subsistence. We believe that in the states 
concerned there should be enacted game laws that will 
regulate these numbers so that a satisfactory balance may 
be maintained. 









39. Fire Warning 


Due to the fact that during war times there is a 
grave danger of fires caused by sabotage on timbered and 
non-timbered areas, and that it is now apparent help will 
be difficult to obtain to fight such fires, we urge that 
employees of permittees be advised to use extreme care 
during the fire season. 












40. Forest Legislation 





We oppose the enactment of S.1030, commonly known 
as the Johnson Bill. 


4l. Federalization of Lands 


We oppose any further acquisition of privately owned 
land by government agencies. Such acquisitions will event- 
ually undermine the tax structure of western states. 

We firmly believe that free and democratic govern- 
ment can only survive under a system of private ownership 
of property. 














42. Coordination of Grazing Agencies 





We urge that government range agencies, generally, 
make a special effort to coordinate policies and manage- 
ment practices in all localities where such action would 
benefit the livestock and the range. 


43. 


We recommend that 20 per cent of forest fees now 
paid for grazing shall be permitted to be used for range 






Range Improvement 
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improvement purposes. We advocate the passage of S.365, 
which contemplates the attainment by law of this result. 





44. Range Regulations 





For the reason that sufficient labor may not be avail- 
able during the present emergency, we ask that the Forest 
Service waive the regulations they now have on some for- 
ests restricting the size of bands. 


45. Proper Burning 


We recognize that forest fires and insect infestation 
have resulted in the destruction of large areas of timber, 
and that much of it has fallen, making fire traps and 
creating additional hazard to surrounding areas of green 
timber, and also making it practically impossible to graze 
livestock in the old burns. We believe it desirable for the 
Forest Service to experiment in the burning out of these 
jungles in an effort to determine a practical way of remov- 
ing these fire hazards and at the same time make these 
areas usable for livestock grazing. 


46. Range Review 


It is recommended that individual permittees continue 
to make use of the privilege extended by the Forest Service 
for range reconnaissance trips with forest officials, game 
officials, reclamation authorities or representatives of any 
other groups of mutual users of forest areas and to en- 
deavor to adjudicate on the ground, any problems of range 
management or use that may arise. 


47. Parks, or Specially Privileged Areas 


We reiterate that we unalterably oppose the creation 
of any new national parks, monument areas, and game 
preserves that might preclude utilization of forage now 
consumed by livestock. 


48. Cooperation 


Generally speaking the relationship between the Forest 
Service and wool growers has been to their mutual satisfac- 
tion. We are appreciative of the spirit of cooperation mani- 
fested by the Forest Service toward the solution of most 


of our problems. 


Jerrie Lee, Arizona 

S. P. Arbios, California 

M. E. Noonen, Colorado 

Wm. H. Wyatt, Montana 
Gordon Griswold, Nevada 

H. A. Cohn, Oregon 

H. J. Devereaux, South Dakota 
Sylvester Broadbent, Utah 

T. J. Drumheller, Washington 
A. R. Mau, Wyoming 

H. B. Soulen, Idaho, Chairman 








REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON 
PREDATORY ANIMALS 


49. Appropriations 


We realize that the task at hand is the little brown 
man from Japan, and we strongly urge that he be taken 
care of in the most effective manner. The Axis powers 
are the worst predators we have, and they are loose upon 
the world today. 

We are not going to ask the Federal Government to 
increase the appropriation for predator control at this time. 
We believe that the work is just as important as ever, and 
should be carried on in the most effective manner. We 
feel that the ranchmen should redouble their efforts to 
control predators and not lose any of the valuable ground 
that has been gained in the past few years. We trust that 
the Government will continue its work on the same basis. 


50. Predator Clubs 


We advocate the formation of predator clubs in co- — 
operation with the Department of Interior to hire trappers 
on a year-round basis, as we think this is the most effec- 
tive way to control predators. 


51. Fish and Wildlife Service 

The Fish and Wildlife Service is the best agency to 
work through that has been found. They have the system 
worked out and the trained personnel; they are very effi- 
cient and put high-class men in the field. 

We find that there has been taken about 123,000 
predatory animals in the past year, approximately 7,000 
more than in the previous year. In Colorado, Idaho, Oregon, 
Utah, and Texas, more than 10,000 predators have been 
taken in each state; and Wyoming is a close second with 
more than 9,000. 





52. Bounty System Survey 


We ask that the National Wool Growers Association 
appoint a committee to investigate the feasibility of the 
bounty system for elimination of predatory animals, and 
report their findings at the next annual meeting. 


Jerrie W. Lee, Arizona 
Wm. Burke, Jr., California 
Paul Jensen, Colorado 
Robert Naylor, Idaho 
Hamilton Gordon, Montana 
Gordon Griswold, Nevada 
Mac Hoke, Oregon 

Steve Stumberg, Texas 

Albe Hanson, Utah 

J. W. Richardson, Washington 
H. Pearce, Wyoming 
Marsh Lea, Texas, Chairman 
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“War and Wool 


The position of wool in the war program was the subject of one 
entire session of the 77th convention of the National Wool Growers 
Association, that of Wednesday afternoon, January 21. At that time, 
wool requirements for the Army, price ceilings, and conservation in the 
use of wool were presented by Brigadier General C. L. Corbin of the 
Office of the Quartermaster General, J. P. Davis of the Office of Price 
Administration, and Kenneth Marriner of the Office of Production Man- 
agement, now the War Production Board, followed by a general discussion 
between growers and Government officials. The three addresses and the 
significant portions of the discussion are presented here. 


Wool Requirements of the Army 


By Brigadier General C. L. Corbin 
Chief, Supply Division, Office of Quartermaster General 


O years ago a devastating mechanized 
army was loosed in Europe. We have 
watched this army, until recently invin- 
cible, while it flooded over Europe from the 
Atlantic Ocean to the Black Sea and from 
the North Sea to the Mediterranean. It 
even crossed to Africa and for a time con- 
quered and held the northern shore of that 
continent from Tripoli to the border of 
Egypt. As this somber spectacle unfolded, 
the people of America began to wake up 
to the fact that this destructive force was 
designed to spread across the face of the 
earth and that it constituted a menace to 
our national integrity and personal freedom. 
On a quiet Sunday morning a little over 
a month ago, an enemy appeared without 
warning in the sky over Honolulu and 
rained death and destruction on our naval 
and air bases there. This new enemy, Japan, 
is in alliance with the other Axis powers. 
We now have, on the East and on the West, 
foes who seek our destruction. This country 
is facing the most serious crisis since the 
days of the Revolution. 

Thanks to the wisdom of our President, 
who foresaw the possibility of the situation 
in which we find ourselves today, over a year 
ago we started the wheels of industry turn- 
ing out munitions. These wheels turned 
slowly at first. They have been gaining 
momentum, but that momentum is not 
fast enough. It must and will be speeded 
up to 2 maximum all-out effort. 


Today: we are witnessing a program of 
national armament without parallel in his- 
tory, a program of such magnitude and ex-. 
tent that it is rapidly becoming a disrupting 
factor in the daily lives of each and every 
one of us. Many of us have thought of 
our country as being self-supporting; that 
we could build a wall around it and produce 


everything we required. Such is far from 
the case. There are many strategic raw 
materials on which we are dependent, not for 
our mode of living only but for munitions. 
There is a long list of these - strategic 
materials. A few of the important ones are 
tin, rubber, manganese; and last but not 
least is wool. 


You are in the wool business—the grow- 
ing of wool. Yours is an industry with 
which I have been closely and happily asso- 
ciated for the past two years. In the Office 
of the Quartermaster General, the Supply 
Division, of which I am chief, is charged 
with the procurement, storage and distri- 
bution of clothing and equipage for the 
Army. The accomplishment of this mission 
in the past year would have been impossible 
without the willing cooperation which the 
industry and the wool growers have given 
the Army. Our future success in the days 
ahead will in great measure depend upon that 
continuing support. I know that we can 
count upon it. 

The effect of maintaining our existing 
Army, and providing the necessary articles 
of clothing containing wool for a very 
materially increased Army, will have the 
effect of intensifying the problem of apparel 
wool supply. A marked increase in military 
requirements and the possible interruption 
in the flow of wool imports are now the 
chief factors to be taken into consideration. 
In spite of the current record levels of do- 
mestic wool production, of imports, and of 
stocks, the changed situation means that 
military wool requirements in 1942 can 
only be satisfied by restricting the amount 
of wool going into civilian uses. 


Domestic production is currently supply- 
ing only two fifths of our new wool con- 
sumption. We are importing three fifths 


of our raw wool from such distant sources 
as Australia, New Zealand, Argentina, Uru- 
guay and South Africa. The flow of wool 
imports from these countries depends upon 
the control of sea lanes and the availability 
of shipping space. Both of these are un- 
known factors. 


The United States Army is now on a 
combat basis, with raw wool requirements 
per man calculated at a minimum of 100 
pounds, scoured weight, for the first year 
in service. This is reckoned as the mini- 
mum because we lack complete data con- 
cerning wastage and losses under conditions 
of all-out warfare as conducted today, with 
its frequently continuous, heavy bombing 
operations. A single raid today might wipe 
out depots 1,00 miles or more behind the 
front lines, destroying a large part of the 
supplies for an army corps. 

The estimated minimum of 100 pounds 
of scoured wool per man provides for initial 
equipment (about 41 pounds), maintenance 
of that issue for 12 months (about 40 
pounds), and depot reserves of approximate- 
ly 19 pounds to insure that maintenance. 
I think that both the maintenance and re- 
serve requirements will prove low for 
reasons already given, although the smaller 
wool needs of forces engaged in tropical and 
sub-tropical areas will in part offset larger 
requirements in temperate and cold climates. 

In the second and subsequent years the 
combat maintenance requirements per man 
are reckoned at 40 pounds of scoured wool 
per annum. This does not include equip- 
ment for new men inducted to replace 
battle or other casualties. Here again we 
realize that this is probably a minimum if 
the Army is to be clothed as we feel it 
should be clothed. We shall continue, how- 
ever, to use all wool fabrics as far as possible 
in order to protect your boy, and mine, 
against climatic risks. For instance, it is 
reported that in 1939 the German Army 
was equipped with clothing most of which 
contained 4 per cent of rayon. It is prob- 
able that a much larger percentage was 
used in 1941 because of shortage of wool. 
It is also probable that a large part of the 
suffering of the German (and Axis) armies 
in the current Russian 
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from this enforced use of substitutes for 
wool. In addition there was a seriously in- 
jdequate supply of clothing (even if made 
of all wool), for the rigors of a winter cam- 
paign in European Russia. Both of these 
factors are as important to Hitler today as 
ammunition. There is no doubt that Old 
Man Winter and the lack of wool in Germ- 
any is causing as many casualties in the 
German Army as is powder and ammunition. 
When a man is more or less continuously 
half-frozen, his military effectiveness is 
seriously lowered. 


The “distribution” or supply-depot re- 
quirement of about 19 pounds of scoured 
wool per man is also probably minimum 
under combat conditions. When any large 
body of men is moved from one area to 
another area there is practically always some 
disappearance of equipment. Under combat 
conditions large army organizations have to 
be moved at short notice, under ‘forced 
draft” so far as concerns transportation, and 
it is not always possible to find space for all 
the supplies. In these conditions unavoid- 
able disappearances are magnified. Records 
may be lost or misplaced in successive move- 
ments. Supply units under fire are likely 
to be concerned with the pressing, immedi- 
ate problems of front-line needs rather than 
the present location of 10 gross of wool 
socks or a hundred blankets which had to 
be left behind for lack of transport. By 
the time the records catch up with the unit, 
the unit may have become casualties. 


We now have enough wool items on hand 
or contracted for to supply combat needs 
for the present army of about 1,750,000 
men through 1942, so far as concerns over- 
all quantities. Any excess, in view of un- 
predictable wastage, which may have to be 
met, merely constitutes a limited but valu- 
able reserve. If we increase the Army by 
two million more men in 1942, there will 
be a need for not less than 200 million more 
pounds of scoured wool. In 1943 the 
scoured wool requirement would then total 
not less than 150 million pounds for the 
maintenance of this Army of about 3,750,- 
000 men. If in 1944‘another two million 
are inducted, the total scoured wool require- 
ment would then amount to not less than 
350 million pounds for that year. 


Our domestic production in 1941 
amounted to about 210 million pounds, 
scoured basis. In 1942 and 1943 it is ex- 
pected to be about the same. About three 
per cent of this production consists of fall- 
shorn wools too short for military use other 
than in felts. Our need for felts is small 
and their wool requirement is not included 
in the figures already discussed. The United 
States production in 1942, therefore, would 
just about meet the Army wool require- 
ments on the basis discussed above. The 
1943 production would meet only. 57 per 
cent of such requirements. 





Brigadier General C, L, Corbin 
Photo by U. S. Army Signa! Corps. 


We are now rationing wools for civilian 
consumption and at the same time attempt- 
ing to add to our stock-pile wools. We 
are, however, placing no limitations on 
civilian consumption of wool wastes, noils, 
and recovered wools. If our sealanes are 
not kept open, we may have to curtail 
civilian consumption more drastically. Our 
reserve of stock-pile wools on December 31 
amounted to only about 180 million pounds 
in the grease, or approximately 90 million 
pounds on the scoured basis. That is entirely 
too small a factor for safety. 

We have been discussing over-all wool 
requirements. Within this total coverage 
there is a question of grades and sub-grades, 
as required in present Army specifications, 
which merits attention. Of the present 
Army requirements approximately 39 per 
cent must be 64s, for use in uniforms, 25 
per cent 60-62s for shicting and underwear, 
20 per cent 56-58s for blankets, 16 per 
cent 44-50s for overcoatings. The United 
States’ production distributed on this basis 
is about 35 per cent 64s and finer, 25 per 
cent 60-62s, 20 per cent 56-58s, 20 per 
cent 50s and lower. You will therefore see 
that the domestic wool clip almost exactly 
fits Army specifications. 

A change in our blanket specifications 
would take care of the “surplus” 50s and 
56s, but in view of our unquestioned need 
for heavy supplemental imports we shall take 
no action in that respect unless it is abso- 
lutely necessary. Moreover, these 50s and 
56s are farm or fleece wools, and in general 
better adapted for knitting than for weav- 
ing. However, we have already prepared 
sweeping changes in our specifications for 
most cloth and clothing items for use if 
and when such changes become necessary. 

From the foregoing figures it will be seen 
that the domestic wool production is vitally 
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important to our armed forces, It is a mat- 
ter of grave concern to the War Department 
to maintain and if possible to increase this 
production. For it is the only supply that 
is deliverable to our mills without being 
subject to the hazards of marine transport. 
Aside from our stock-pile wools, it may be 
for a time the only source we can depend 
on to furnish wool in quantity. 

A great deal of attention has been given 
recently to an official order which has sus- 
pended, during the emergency, the opera- 
tions of the “Buy-American Act” of 1933. 
This need occasion little concern to Ameri- 
can wool growers. It has always been the 
policy of the War Department, in all our 
procurement, to favor the domestic pro- 
ducer. This policy we propose to continue. 

We are in the greatest crisis in our history. 
We are in a struggle that is not only for 
life or death, but one for things more pre- 
cious than life itself. This is the great 
showdown of the ages, a fact impressed 
upon us by the President of the United 
States, by the Prime Minister of Great 
Britain, and by other great statesmen and 
Army and Navy leaders on both sides of our 
ocean. 

Whether you are a herder of sheep, a 
workman at your lathe, an employer of 
thousands of men, an engineer planning new 
industries, a boy just learning your trade, 
a girl in a munitions plant, or a farmer be- 
hind his plow, play the full part in this 
crisis. Mountains can be moved when many 
willing shoulders get beneath the load. 





Annual Merino Associa- 
tion Meeting 


HE annual meeting of the American 

Delaine Merino Record Associa- 

tion was held at the Southern Hotel, 
Columbus, Ohio, January 15. 

The program adopted for 1942 is 
very much the same as in past years, 
the publication of the annual record 
volumes being continued. An essay 
contest will be promoted this year for 
boys and girls, prizes for which will be 
ewes donated by breeders. The winner 
will get first choice of a group of De- 
laine Merino ewes. 

Members reported good sales in 1941 
and an increasing popularity of the 
large smooth-type Delaine Merino. 

Officers elected for 1942 are: Presi- 
dent, Hiram Kohli, Pandora, Ohio; vice 
president, H. J. Ziegler, Clyde, Ohio; 
and secretary-treasurer, Gowdy Wil- 
liamson, Xenia, Ohio. 

W. Williamson, Secretary 
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The Wool Price Ceiling 


By J. P. Davis 
Office of Price Administration 


AM an optimist and a lover of nature. 

It has therefore afforded me great plea- 
sure to be with you here today because I 
know if you were not optimists and lovers 
of nature, you would not be in the wool 
business. You are one of those great na- 
tional groups of ours filling a tremendously 
vital place in the national economy, provid- 
ing products that are very necessary both 
in peace time and in war time, and who 
under normal conditions are subject too 
much to stresses and strains that we find 
no immediate answer for. 

The Government for a long time has 
been in the wool business with you, in a 
sense. It has, through the protection of the 
tariff, made it possible for you to compete 
to some extent with wool growers in other 
countries who have lower standards and 
easier conditions under which to produce 
their wool. It has, through the operation 
of the land and grazing acts, helped you 
in raising the necessary pasture for your 
flocks. Wool is always important to the 
National Government; in a time like this 
it becomes tremendously, critically and vi- 
tally important, as General Corbin has so 
ably shown in his talk. I would like to say 
therefore that, with reference to the pro- 
duction of wool, the present situation is 
rather an accentuation of a condition of 
which we always have an inner knowledge. 


If I may say so, it seems to me the wool 
growing industry is very fortunate as com- 
pared with many others of our national in- 
dustries. Instead of being called on to stop 
doing what you have been doing as, for 
example, the automobile or washing machine 
industry, you are called on to do everything 
you possibly can to increase what you have 
been doing. Instead of having to change 
your ways as the automobile dealers are 
having to do, you are called upon to be 
busier than ever, and with the practical au- 
thorization or guarantee that every possible 
ounce of wool you can produce will be taken 
at prices that will be satisfactory in the 
light of general and world economic con- 
ditions. 

Under the present condition of our war 
effort and our national life, there can be 
no question from any citizen or group of 
citizens as to what his attitude towards 
that effort is. We are all perhaps too much 
inclined to think of our own interests un- 
der any particular set of circumstances, to 
think of our own group as being the most 
important in the picture, to think of the 
needs of our own affairs as being para- 
mount. 


They tell a story that during the recent 
maneuvers in Georgia a military unit mak- 
ing a march of long duration halted to rest 
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at a farm house and the captain in charge 
of the unit got into a conversation with 
the old farmer who lived there. They dis- 
cussed various things and the captain said, 
“Well, what do you think about the war?” 
and the farmer said, ‘It looks like we are 
in for it; do you think them damn Yanks 
will help us out much?” 

I am afraid we are inclined to think it 
is our show as a group, and we are wonder- 
ing if the other fellows are going to help 
us out much. 

It seems to me the answer to that ques- 
tion has been beautifully expressed in what 
a very well-known and still very humble 
citizen said the other day when he ‘was 
inducted into the Army at Governor’s Is- 
land. I refer to Joe Louis. It seems his 
wife had not arrived yet and didn’t know 
about this sudden move of Joe’s to get into 
the Army. Somebody asked him about it, 
and this is the remark attributed to him: 
“I suppose she'll have a lot to say but I’s 
Uncle Sam’s boy now.” I think that is 
the way we all have got to think about this 
situation, we are just Uncle Sam’s boys 
now; if Uncle Sam wants us to take one 
on the chin, it has to be done in the nation- 
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al interest. I am sure every one of You 
is going to be ready to take his full shop 


I thought you would be most intereste/ 
in knowing a little about what the Offic 
of Price Administration is—you hear and 
see a great deal about it-——in knowing somp. 
thing about what its policies have be 
towards the economy generally and py. 
ticularly towards the production and 4 
of wool. 












As you know, from the beginning in th 
defense effort there was a National Defeny 
Commission consisting at first of seve, 
members. One of those was Mr. Leon Hep. 
derson who was given the particular job 
of watching wholesale prices and taking 
such steps as possible to stabilize the price 
It is unnecessary, I think, to discuss th 
need for that here, as everybody who hi 
made any study of our experience in th 
last world war or that of any other nation 
under similar conditions, realizes that infl,. 
tion of prices generally, which has always 
accompanied our war efforts heretofore, js 
one of the most disastrous consequences. If 
you will go right through American history 
from the war of 1812 to the present, you 
will find every one has produced a very 
sharp increase followed by a very sever 
depression. Mr. Bernard Baruch estimated 
the last war cost 15 billion dollars mor 
than it should have because prices had not 
been kept anywhere near the levels at the 
beginning of the war. Mr. Henderson, speak- 
ing to a Senate Committee, estimated if the 
present rate of increase should continue un- 
til the 67 billion appropriations which have 
been authorized for this war should all be 
spent, that in all probability the increas 
above what those things should cost added 
to those prices, would be more than the 
total cost of the last world war. So you 
see one important thing you should discus 
here deals with the question of prices. 

































Mr. Henderson has always been alert to 
inequalities that existed in the price struc- 
ture at the beginning of this period. There 
were a great many people who thought we 
should clamp down an overall ceiling on all 
things, saying the 1940 prices should become 
fixed prices. Mr. Henderson opposed that 
for the reason that, as he saw it, you could 
not get any sort of an all-out balanced war 
effort with all industries producing all of 
the goods that were needed to carry on this 
program at those price levels. You can very 
readily appreciate what it would have meant 
in the case of the wool growers if such 3 
move had been made. I think the effect of 
the national defense program has been to 
add something like 25 or 30 million, perhaps 
more, to the value of your annual wool crop. 





















In cotton textiles, for example, the value 
of the cotton crop has been increased some- 
thing like half a billion dollars. This latter, 
of course, goes directly to the farmers in 
the South, who are for that reason much 
better able to buy the things you and other 
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producing groups can provide. There are 
millions of families in the South who prob- 
ibly do not have in their household any 
wool products. You can imagine what it 
would mean if our national economy could 
be so regulated that every family, those 
who now can afford nothing but two pair 
of overalls a year, if everybody were able 
to buy your products. 


You talk about the need or possibility of 
increasing the use of wool in this country. 
We have here a market for a great deal 
more wool than you can produce in the 
remotely foreseeable future if we can get 
to the people the means of buying your wool. 
This program has been planned to balance 
the national production, trying to restrict 
only those that should be restricted, and 
then to try to stabilize the price structure 
at an equitable point before prices began to 
get out of hand through the competition of 
different people for the same goods. 


How d:d that apply to the wool situation? 
In the summer of 1940 as you all remember, 
when the defense program was first an- 
nounced, wool prices immediately began to 
goup. In the course of the next two months 
up until the end of October, 1940, they 
rose about 20 or 25 per cent. At that point 
several things became apparent. In the first 
place, it was obvious there was not enough 
domestic wool available for all military re- 
quirements; it was obvious also not all 
grades were available. In the second place, 
prices had reached the level at which it 
was possible for dealers to import Australian 
and South American wool in quantities. 
That meant if the importations could 
be kept flowing freely there would be 
plenty of wool for all military purposes 
and people generally, for the mills to oper- 
ate at capacity, for all of us to have the 
wool products we needed without unduly 
increasing the price. 


If in November, 1940, we had not re- 
laxed the Domestic Products Act, which 
required the use of domestic products ex- 
clusively in all military requirements, the 
price rise would have been much sharper 
and there would have been an actual short- 
age of some wool needed in the defense pro- 
gram. It seemed to us therefore in the fall 
of 1940—at every step of this program we 
had the benefit of consultation with Mr. 
Marshall, Mr. Wilson, Mr. Fawcett and 
others—it seemed to us we had by the oper- 
ation of natural forces reached a satisfac- 
tory point generally for the stabilization of 
wool prices. It was fortunately not neces- 
sary for the O. P. A. to take any action 
to that effect except continue in a watch- 
ful and sympathetic attitude towards the 
situation. We had foreign wool flowing 
freely into the country, we had ample mar- 
ket for the wool available from the domes- 
tic market, we had ample supplies going to 
the dealers and mills in this country. That 





MESSAGE FROM 
DONALD M. NELSON TO THE 
NATIONAL CONVENTION 


Washington, D. C. 
January 21, 1942 


NOW AS NEVER BEFORE IT IS 
VITAL FOR EVERY GROUP AND 
INDUSTRY IN AMERICA TO PUT 
WINNING THE WAR AHEAD OF 
EVERY OTHER CONSIDERATION, 
AND | AM SURE THE MEMBERS 
OF THE NATIONAL WOOL 
GROWERS ASSOCIATION WILL 
RESPOND 100 PER CENT. | WILL 
ALWAYS BE GLAD TO SEE YOUR 
REPRESENTATIVES ON ANY MAT- 
TER AFFECTING DOMESTIC WOOL 
INTERESTS AND | ASK YOUR OR- 
GANIZATION'S WHOLEHEARTED 
SUPPORT IN PUTTING THE NA- 
TIONAL INTEREST AHEAD OF 
EVERY GROUP OR SECTIONAL 
INTEREST IN THIS TIME OF NA- 
TIONAL PERIL. 


DONALD M. NELSON, 


Chairman, War Production Board 











has been the bedrock of our wool policy 
and still is to this day. 

The outbreak of the war on December 
7 brought at least two important new fac- 
tors into the situation. One was that we 
could no longer count certainly on the de- 
livery of Australian and South African wool, 
could not count positively on the delivery 
of South American wocl. The other fac- 
tor involved was that the Army in all 
probability would require enormously great- 
er quantities than those used in the past 
two years. It therefore seemed to us imper- 
ative at that point, in view of the fact that 
we had a situation satisfactory to the wool 
growing industry and to the government 
and public, that we ought to feel sure there 
would be no further disturbance of the wool 
price level. We therefore did, as you all 
know, about a month ago issue a general 
price ceiling regulation requiring that no 
wool could be sold at higher prices than 
the sellers of such wool had received during 
the period from October 1 to December 7, 
1941. We were thereby recognizing and 
attempting to stabilize levels that the indus- 
try and trade itself had established by the 
operation of normal forces and which seem- 
ed in a general way satisfactory. 

I hope no one will get the impression 
that by thus establishing this level we have 
finally attempted to freeze wool prices there 
for the duration of the war. The O. P. A. 
has always been ready and willing and, in 
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fact, anxious to consider any changes in the 
basic facts that underlie the situation. Gen- 
eral Corbin can tell you we have changed 
quite a number of ceiling prices lately in 
order to make it possible for the Army to 
purchase freely its particular requirements. 
We will always be ready, I think, in Mr. 
Henderson’s organization to consider any 
new factors. 


I am told there are a great many cases 
of rising costs in the production of wool 
that must be taken into account. I think 
I can say without qualification that Mr. 
Henderson’s whole idea and program to- 
wards the production of -wool is that the 
commodity should be produced in such a 
way as to give a fair return to those who 
produce it and in such a way that the gen- 
eral public can buy it at the highest fea- 
sible level. It seems to me that last point 
is of particular importance to the wool 
growing industry. We hope this war is 
going to end before very long. We know 
when it does end you are going to face 
many great problems, many more than 
you have today. We know that the entire 
productions of Australia and South Africa 
and other wool producing regions will be 
released at the end of the war and, although 
there will be an enormous demand for a 
time, it will be no easy problem to get 
our wool into any part of those markets 
and to get our wool the right-of-way in all 
of those markets which are either domestic 
or subject to domestic influence. 


It seems to me, therefore, particularly 
important that you in the wool growing in- 
dustry should try to take advantage of this 
period when you have an enormous demand 
for your product and a fair return for it 
to plan the best you can for the future: 
extend your market as broadly as possible, 
increase the use of wool by those families 
which heretofore have not been able to buy 
much wool, take advantage of the rising tide 
of national income to create wider markets. 
The housewife who has once had soft woolen 
blankets will never willingly go back to 
anything else. There is a magnificent op- 
portunity to take advantage of this period. 

I can assure you now, as before, that as 
far as the Government is concerned, Gen- 
eral Corbin has told you in behalf of the 
enormous Quartermaster requirements, I 
think I can tell you the same thing certainly 
for general civilian purposes and I think 
Mr. Marriner can say something about the 
plans they have in mind for making sure 
that civilian requirements are reasonably 
taken care of, you can rest assured that you 
will have a continuously friendly back- 
ground in Washington and that you are 


going to have the opportunity to do a great © 


job for defense and for the country. Thank 
you very much. 
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Wool Conservation for War 


By Kenneth Marriner 
Chief, Wool Fabrics Section, Office of Production Management* 


FTER listening to the able and inter- 
esting speeches just made by General 
Corbin, President Wardlaw and other im- 
portant speakers, I find myself left with 
something to live up to. I will also say that 
General Corbin is something to “keep up 
with.” When Fred Marshall invited me to 
attend this gathering of the all-important 
sheep raising industry, I visioned at least a 
week’s vacation, but this ideas was soon 
knocked on the head when the General in- 
formed me that his secretary had taken care 
of our reservations, which I found later, 
called for leaving Washington last night at 
5:00 P. M., and returning again tonight at 
5:00 P. M., so we will be at our desks again 
tomorrow morning. This is a good example 
of how the General does everything; so the 
boys need have no worries about having 
plenty of warm wool clothing to wear as 
long as he is at the helm. 


As you all know, the particular responsi- 
bility of the Office of Production Manage- 
ment is to coordinate industry, production 
schedules and supplies of raw materials so 
that a maximum of efficiency will resuit 
from the employment of our skilled workers 
and productive machinery,—both of which 
everyone knows are second to none any- 
where in the world. 


The personnel of the O.P.M. is made up 
of practical business men, thoroughly fami- 
liar with the branch of industry they repre- 
sent in the O.P.M., and I can assure you 
it would be hard to find a more able, hard- 
working and conscientious group than those 
men, working twelve hours per day back 
there in Washington. 


This brings me to my immediate chief, 
Mr. R. R. Guthrie, who has asked me to 
extend his respects to you all, and express 
his regret for not being present personally. 

Mr. Guthrie is Chief of the Textile, 
Clothing and Leather Branch of the O.P.M. 
and you gentlemen in the sheep raising busi- 
ness are indeed fortunate to have Mr. Guth- 
rie guiding the policies and destiny of the 
industries using three important commodi- 
ties, namely—wool, leather and cotton. 


The Wool Fabrics Section, of which I 
am one of four members, has the job of see- 
ing that the available supply of wool in the 
United States is sufficient to take care of, 
firstly, military demands and _ secondly, 
civilian requirements. I only need refer to 
Germany’s experience in Russia to point out 
how important your commodity,—wool— 
is to the soldiers. 





*Recently absorbed by War Production Board. 


In addition to seeing that the supply of 
wool is used where it will do the most 
good, it is also our job to see that employ- 
ment and machinery in the woolen and 
worsted branches of the industry are utilized 
to the best advantage, and also to see that 
the mills continue to get important chemi- 
cals, dye-stuffs and mavhinery repair parts, 
which items you will realize are in great 
demand from other industries participating 
in the war effort. 


I am pleased to report that so far, the 
industry has experienced practically no shut- 
downs as a result of lack of these materials, 
but every day this situation becomes more 
critical, and it is inevitable that substitution 
will have to take the place of some of the 
most critical chemicals. 


When the United States declared that a 
state of war existed on December 8th the 
wool position was something like this: 
The greater part of our 1941 domestic clip 
had been sold, and in fact, mostly already 
used up in the production of goods for the 
U. S. Army, Navy and Air Force, and the 
available stocks of all kinds of wool, both 
foreign and domestic in industry’s hands, 
were less at that time than 400 million 
pounds, with seven months still to go before 
the 1942 domestic clip becomes available. 
It, therefore, was obvious that we could not 
allow wool to continue to be consumed for 
civilian use at the rate of 60 million pounds 
per month. It is true that the Government 
is building up a stock pile of Australian and 
South African wool, but as the term “stock 
pile” indicates, this will be held as a reserve 
against a rainy day when we may need this 
wool to clothe our boys in the services. It 
is also true that large quantities of wool 
are currently available for shipment to this 
country from Australia, New Zealand, 
South Africa and South America, but we 
obviously cannot count on any of this 
wool until it actually gets here, as the trans- 
portation of wool takes ships—in fact, a 
great many ships. Ships, as you can guess, 
are at a premium these days for all kinds of 
defense articles, and although wool is on 
the list of critical defense articles, there are 
several other things that are more important, 
and these, of course, get preference over 
wool in shipping space. 

It is because of this situation that Wool 
Conservation Order M-73 has been put into 
effect. This order restricts the use of new 
wool for civilian fabrics, briefly, as follows: 

(1) A manufacturer wishing to 
continue making civilian fabrics only 
is restricted in his use of new wool 
to 50 per cent of his 1941 basic 
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quarterly consumption on the worsted 
system, and +0 per cent of his 194) 
basic quarterly consumption on the 
woolen system. We have made the 
allotment for the woolen system 
smaller than the worsted because there 
are large stocks of free wool fibers in 
the shape of noils, wastes, re-worked 
and re-used wool available for the 
woolen mills to use, whereas the 
worsted mills can only use the longer 
staple wool like that grown by you 
sheepmen. 












(2) A manufacturer wishing to 
make both civilian and Government 
fabrics is restricted in his use of new 
wool to a total (civilian and govern- 
ment) of 80 per cent of his 1941 
basic quarterly consumption on both 
worsted and woolen systems alike. 










(3) A manufacturer who decides 
to turn his entire plant over to Govern- 
ment work will not be restricted at 
all in his use of wool. He will be 
allocated all the new wool he requires 
to fill his defense orders. 









We have been asked by many people why 
we have restricted the manufacturer with 
both Government and civilian business, to §0 
per cent. Our enquirers have said: “So 
long as you restrict the use of wool for 
civilian use, why put a limit on the Govern. 
ment business a mill can add on top of his 
civilian business?” 

The answer is briefly this: 












When we first wrote the order, we first 
of all decided we could spare sufficient wool 
for civilian fabrics to allow a consumption 
amounting to 30 per cent of the base period 
for every manufacturer. On further exami- 
nation, it became plain that the larger manv- 
facturers who already had a large share of 
Government business would continue to 
operate on a 100 per cent basis, at the ex- 
pense of the smaller manufacturers who 
would be restricted to operations somewhere 
between 30 and 50 per cent. 
















This situation obviously could not be al- 
lowed, as it is the policy of the Govern- 
ment to spread the work wherever possible, 
especially in communities depending largely 
on one plant for the livelihood of the people; 
therefore, we re-wrote the order limiting the 
total allocation for both Government and 
civilian to 80 per cent, which you will see 
had the effect of forcing civilian business 
off the top of the large mills’ orders and 
making this available to give to the smaller 
mills, and enabled us to increase the alloca- 
tion for civilian to 50 per cent on the 
worsted and 40 per cent on the woolen sys- 
tems for all mills. This will allow every 
manufacturer to operate at least at one-half 
his 1941 capacity. 


















Some of you have asked me what effect 
the Government stock pile will have on the 
market after the war, and my reply to this 
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is that history will probably repeat itself to 
the extent that—just as was the case after 
World War No. 1—the demand for wool 
in Europe for the first year was enormous, 
and there is every reason to expect this will 
happen again, and this time our stock pile 
will be conveniently situated for immediate 
shipment to these markets as well as being 
available for our own increased demand 
when all the boys start dressing in coats of 
many colors again. 

Before closing I would point out that 
the 1942 model wool conservation plan 
differs to date from the 1918 plan to the 
extent that this time we are so far depend- 
ing on the industry to supervise-its own 
wool control, and it is most gratifying to 
know that we have their support and your 
support in this plan. The administration of 
Order M-73 takes the time of a compara- 
tively small staff, compared with a staff of 
more than 650 people in 1918, which is 
saving in cost to the Government. Also 
the present plan keeps intact the various 
branches of the industry which will be 








ready to resume business as usual, when we 
lick those Japs and their partners in Europe. 

The part played by you sheepmen in this 
war is an extremely important one, as in 
addition to making it possible to clothe our 
soldiers in the warmest clothes in the world, 
you are also making available an extremely 
important food supply for both military and 
civilian consumption as well as large quanti- 
ties of fats and lanolin which are used for 
the smooth working of modern war machin- 
ery and it is obvious that every ounce of 
wool produced by you gentlemen can and 
will be used. 

We therefore hope you will do everything 
possible to increase the supply of these 
valuable materials by adding to your flocks 
wherever the range will stand an increase. 
We estimate the production of domestic 
wool during 1941 was 460 million pounds 
and advance guesses for 1942 indicate a 
clip of 480 million pounds. Let us set a 
goal for 1943 of at least 500 million pounds. 

I wish you all a year of good wool clips 
and let us hope it is also a victorious year. 





Forum on Government Wool Program 


Excerpts from the discussion which followed the addresses delivered 
at the 77th annual convention of the National Wool Growers Association 
by General Corbin and Messrs. J. P. Davis and Kenneth Marriner. 


R. PAULY: The three speakers who 

have taken part in the program this 
afternoon have been very considerate of 
your time. The three together took up 
only about an hour of our time. It was 
the plan of your secretary, Mr. Marshall, 
that at the conclusion of their regular re- 
marks Mr. H. Clyde Moore of Boston, Mr. 
C. J. Fawcett, also of Boston, and Mr. Byron 
Wilson of Wyoming, would lead the discus- 
sion, take the lead in asking questions, be- 
cause we know it is impossible in the short 
space of one hour to cover all the phases 
of interest to the wool growers in the three 
vital subjects which have been touched on. 
I regret to announce that Mr. Faweett will 
not arrive in Salt Lake until some time this 
evening. However, there are others in the 
audience who can pinch hit if necessary,— 
Fred Marshall, Chet Wing of California, Dr. 
McClure of Idaho, and many others. I see 
that Mr. Clyde Moore, president of the 
National Wool Trade Association, is with 
us. If you will glance at your program I 
will follow the order that has been listed 
there, and I will ask Mr. Moore at this 
time if he has any questions. 


Mr. Moore: I would like to ask the 
General if there is any thought of using 
substitutes, such as rayon? 


GENERAL CorsIN: I think I answered 
that question in my speech. I said we had 
prepared substitute specifications but we 
did not intend to use them until it was 


absolutely essential, and that time is not 
now. 


Mr. Pauty: We would like to call on 
Mr. Byron Wilson for a question. 
a Lo % 


Mohair Control 


Mr. WILson: One question that has been 
bothering some of our people, Mr. Marriner, 
particularly our good friends in Texas who 
raise a few goats, as you know, is why mo- 
hair was included in this Order No. 73, 
inasmuch as up to date so far as we have 
been advised, no military uses for mohair 
have been advanced. 

Mr. Marriner: Mr. Wilson, our answer 
to that is that we are not controlling wool 
that is used for Government purposes; we 
are controlling wool that is available after 
the Government has had its share, for 
civilian uses, and as long as that is the 
picture if we would say, “Well, we won’t 
control mohair because it is a specialty 
fiber,” and somebody says, “Well, I use wool, 
quality wool, from South America, I don’t 
think you ought to control that either,” 
and we are in a fix; we would have to ad- 
mit they are very interchangeable, always 
have been, those qualities; we agree to 
that, and before we know it we don’t know 
where we are at. So if we have control at 
all, it has got to be control of all fibers in 
the wool classification. We have wool as 
you know it, we have mohair, angora, vic- 
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una, alpaca, lama, and fifty or sixty differ- 
ent kinds of carpet wool that I can’t re- 
member the names of. That is the reason 
why mohair is controlled. 

Mr. Witson: I don’t entirely agree with 
your reasoning. If mohair is controlled, 
why is it noils were not also controlled? 


Mr. Marriner: They have been picking 
up just as rugs have been picking up, in 
fact all kinds of waste, due largely to the 
Labeling Act, and rather than restrict the 
use of noils, of which there are very large 
quantities being made because of the acti- 
vity of the worsted branch of the business 
for General Corbin and the inactivity of 
the woolen branch of the business, we 
thought it wise to encourage the mills to 
use as much of these odd fibers as they 
could get. That doesn’t mean we won’t 
control them if we find them coming out 
faster than we’ like. To start with, these 
three months, we are not taking any chances 
in letting the industry have noils. 

Mr. Witson: You will agree with me 
that the Wool Products Labeling Act has 
not had any effect on noils? 

Mr. Marriner: I agree with you. 

Mr. Witson: I think some of these 
gentlemen who raise goats and produce mo- 
hair should perhaps question you because 
they are more familiar with the situation. 
It seems to me if mohair had not been in- 
cluded in your order, that more mohair 
might have been used and would have been 
used in overcoats, for example, for civilian 
use. In that I may be wrong, and I don’t 
suppose that either of us will ever be able 
to prove our point. 

Mr. Marriner: Conversely to my noil 
argument, if we find when the three months 
are over that nobody has used mohair and 
that obviously it is a mistake to include it, 
we can always change our minds. 

Mr. Rico: Are the Army or Navy, either 
one, using any mohair at this time? 

Mr. Marriner: I think they are experi- 
menting with mohair and if those experi- 
ments prove to be satisfactory and if the 
supply of wool gets short, we may use a 
large quantity of mohair for defense work; 
it has not developed yet though. 


Government Purchase 


Mr. Pauty: Mr. Wilson has suggested 
some questions from the audience would be 
very welcome. The chair would be very 
glad to recognize any one. Dr. McClure, 
would you have a question? 

Dr. McCuure: In the hope of getting 
the proposition more concretely before you 
gentlemen, I think I ought to make a 
statement on behalf of the growers out here. 

We are tremendously pleased with General 
Corbin. What we know about him is what 
Mr. Marshall and Mr. Wilson and those other 
folks who have dealt with him have told 
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us. We appreciate very greatly the differ- 
ential which he has allowed in favor of 
domestic wool. Now, we had heard of him, 
never having seen him. Since we have seen 
him here, he looks to us like our kind of 
people; I suspect that he drinks out of about 
the same kind of a bottle as you and I. 

I don’t know so much about the other 
two gentlemen, they are new-comers to us, 
but I kind of think we might be going to 
get along with them, because Mr. Davis 
is from Georgia where they raise a lot of 
cotton and make a lot of cotton blankets, 
and he has endorsed the wool blanket as 
strongly as Mr. Ackerman could ask any- 
body to do. Mr. Marriner, he is up against 
it and he doesn’t know it. He is a wool 
grower; the record shows that his dues are 
not paid. I suspect that before he leaves 
Mr. Marshall will have him as a member 
of the National Wool Growers Association. 
He isn’t acquainted with Salt Lake City; 
he need not be worrying about getting back 
to Washington too soon. These fogs that 
we have here in Salt Lake are mostly smoke 
and some of them last thirty days. 

But let me say this for the growers, if 
I may. As Mr. Davis has told us, a ceiling 
price upon wool as of a certain date has 
been placed on wool. We, as producers of 
wool, do not believe that your ceiling is 
practical. To tell me that I shall have what 
I had last year is entirely beside the ques- 
tion, for I have never in any two years had 
two consecutive clips that were of the same 
value, and I think I speak correctly when 
I say that every clip raised here this year 
will have a different intrinsic value than it 
had the year before. 

And as to the price being the price which 
obtained between December 6 and October 
1, please remember the growers sold no wool 
at that time. We started selling wool at 
this convention one year ago and I have 
no doubt there will be wool sold here if we 
can find a buyer. We don’t think that with 
a ceiling such as you have fixed the wool 
merchant would be justified in buying our 
wool. As a merchant, I wouldn’t buy it. 
I wouldn’t know what to pay for it. If you 
simply said, for instance, the ceiling on a 
certain kind of wool is a dollar, I don’t know 
what my wool is worth, frankly, within 
five or six cents a pound of what I ought 
to get for the grease wool in order to 
realize that dollar clean; and these folks 
here don’t know. 

I had something to do with taking over 
the clip in 1918. I think that most of 
the growers here and I am sure that all I 
have talked to would very much rather that, 
if the Government is going to interfere with 
the marketing of our clip, it would take 
that clip over at a fixed price, just as we 
did in the case of the first world war. 

You are not paying very much for this 
wool; I am not going to argue with you 
about the price. But for fine wools in 1918 


prices were fixed at $1.75 clean, so you are 
getting this wool for just a little more 
than half what you paid then. Now, 
as to what the price might be, Mr. Chair- 
man, we folks here do not know today 
within 50 per cent of what it is going to 
cost us to run and herd the sheep during 
the next twelve months. I don’t know. 

We are just as much a manufacturer as 
the fellow who is making an airplane or 
automobile. Our cost of labor in Idaho in 
some cases has doubled and will increase in 
the next few days. In regard to feed sup- 
plies, I will be very glad to have my feed 
for the winter of 1942-3 at double what :t 
cost me last year. 

So, don’t you see, we don’t know 
what this clip is going to cost us? I am 
not going to argue the question of price 
here with you folks, because if it is necessary, 
and I speak for every man in the audience, 
if it is necessary to promote the welfare 
of the nation there isn’t a man here but 
what will give the Government his wool if 
his banker will consent to his doing so. 
(Loud applause) 

Now, I want to say to you three gentle- 
men from Washington that from an econ- 
omic standpoint, the standpoint of produc- 
tion itself, these growers are most vitally 
concerned in clothing these boys who are 
doing the fighting. If you want more wool 
we have got to fix up a scheme here,—and 
we wouldn’t oppose your taking the clip 
over,—we have got to fix up a program 
which is workable and understandable to 
the wool growers. 


Defense of Ceiling Prices 


Mr. Pauty: The chair appreciates the able 
way in which Dr. McClure has presented the 
problem that is not only on his own mind 
but is in the minds of all those who are 
here. The chair did not realize that the 
Doctor’s message would take so long or he 
would have insisted that he come to the 
microphone; I hope those of you in the rear 
of the hall were able to hear. Naturally, 
the remarks were addressed to Mr. Davis 
and the chair has asked Mr. Davis to 
answer. The chair has assured Mr. Davis 
that he has ample time on this program 
and we respectfully ask Mr. Davis to take 
the microphone. 

Mr. Davis: Mr. Chairman, I already had 
all the time I needed. But I am very happy 
to have had Dr. McClure make the state- 
ment because I think it does give me an 
opportunity to supplement somewhat one or 
two things that I said before and dispel, 
or alleviate at least, some of the misappre- 
hension that you have about the operation 
of the ceiling price system. . 

In the first place, the present ceiling 
order or schedule under which dealers may 
not sell at a higher price than the price re- 
ceived between October 1 and December 6 


The National Wool Growe, 


is purely a tentative and stand-still arrange, 
ment. That decision was taken over nigh 
Those of us who are familiar with the my. 
kets in the East will recall it grew out of 
the fact that on December 8, the day afte, 
Pearl Harbor, there was a very sharp tig 
in the futures market for both tops ang 
grease wool in New York. In view of th 
general picture on that day with the tr. 
mendous change in the whole situation dy 
to the outbreak of war, we acted quickly 
in order to ward off any involuntary suddep 
price rise which would make it more diffi. 
cult for us to deal with the situation in ay 
intelligent way when we had time to dp 
it. Ever since that time we have been work. 
ing steadily upon the development of , 
much more satisfactory method of handling 
wool prices. I can assure Dr. McClure he 
will not be called upon to sell this years 
clip on an indefinite plan that the present 
ceiling would call for. 


I would like to say, without in any sens 
minimizing the importance of what Dr, 
McClure said, as I understand the operation 
of the way you usually sell your wool, you 
are always selling against a ceiling, the ceil- 
ing being the futures market or Boston 
price, whichever happens to be dominant at 
the moment. I don’t see where there is 
any more inherent difficulty in selling 
against a definite price which is the price in 
a particular market for that particular 
period, than there is any given day in selling 
against the futures or spot price in Boston 
on that day. 

The present schedule fixes the ceiling 
price for tops as well as scoured wool, and 
you have the same marketing situation that 
you always have. I do recognize there is an 
indefinite feature in it in that each dealer 
or seller is himself responsible for his own 
ceiling, so you might not know what all 
the dealers on a given day were selling 4 
given grade at, but you do within the 
normal competitive range of the market on 
that day, and I can’t see that that would 
necessarily involve a great deal of confusion 
in what might be considered the going 
price. 

I would like to point out the order itself 
provides in the case of gross sales or sales ‘n 
a growing area where no sale was made in 
that period of a comparable grade of wool, 
you are free to sell at the market price for 
comparable grades in that area. 


We have attempted to make it possible 
for business to go ahead just as usual. | 
can assure you just as rapidly as we can go 
through the mass of technical and mechan- 
ical work involved, we shall attempt to sub- 
stitute for the present indefinite order a 
much more comprehensive and definite order 
controlling the ceiling prices for all grades 
of wool. 

One other point: I would like to say 
that the Office of Price Administration has 
no position whatever in regard to the ac- 
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quisition by the Government of the entire 
wool crop. In the case of many commodi- 
ties we have definitely supported the plan 
of having the Government acquire the en- 
tire supply, copper and many other com- 
modities, Manila hemp, for example. In 
the case of burlap we are rapidly coming to 
the same situation, so if the proper authori- 
ties of the War Production Board, Mr. Nel- 
son’s new organization, the Department of 
Agriculture, the wool growers themselves, 
and the various groups in Washington who 
are responsible for national policies regarding 
a commodity of this sort should decide the 
wool clip should be acquired in full, the 
0. P. A. would have no objection. to that 
plan but would attempt in every way pos- 
sible to facilitate its operation. 

Dr. McCiure: You just said you didn’t 
comprehend taking over the entire clip? 

Mr. Davis: I said. we didn’t have any 
position whatever in regard to that. 

Dr. McCuiure: The part you don’t take 
over, we don’t know what we would do 
with it. You have limited the civilian use 
of it to 40 per cent of what it normally 
has been. If you don’t buy it, who is going 
to? 

Mr. Davis: Mr. Marriner’s question. 

Dr. McCiure: Our committee has got 
to meet after a while and pass a resolution 
and we have got to understand it. 


Mr. Davis: You are absolutely right, I 
am sure there is a reasonable answer to that 
question also. The point I am making ‘s 
that the O. P. A. is not the policy making 
body and with regard to the acquisition of 
the supply or the entry of the Government 
into the entire field of the acquisition of 
the commodity as would be necessary, we 
have served in an advisory capacity in many 
of those cases. I am sure we would be only 
to glad to have help in solving this question. 

One other point: our Government in 
Washington, so far as I know of men who 
are working in it and know the policies 
of the Government, has absolutely no in- 
tention whatever of dropping this situation 
on Armistice Day. I think if anything 
could be said about the policy of the Govern- 
ment in the last war, that was one of the 
most unwise decision: that was made, to 
drop war emergency measures on the day of 
I think you can count with 
absolute certainty that the Government will 
stay in the saddle until all of our national 
economic factors can be restored to some- 
thing like a normal relation to the others. 

Dr. McCiure: Now, as I understand the 
situation in Boston, and you will correct me 
if 1 am not right,—foreign wools are avail- 
able at about 12 cents a scoured pound 
lower than domestic. Is that right? 

Mr. Witson: About that. 

Dr. McCiure: Why should they use 
domestic wool at all if that is true? Why 
won’t they buy foreign wools and let ours 





go? Under your selling prices today, you 
can buy foreign wools, fine Australian, for 
12 or 14 cents a pound cheaper than the 
same grade of domestic wool, under the 
ceiling price. If foreign wools are available 
for. civilian purposes, the dealers won’t buy 
our wool. Since you fixed this ceiling, al- 
though temporary, it has just about done 
away with the wool market. I think all 
wool folks will sustain me in that. There 
has been practically no wool market since 
the ceiling was fixed. 

Mr. Davis: I have no pretense to be any 
kind of an expert about the wool markets 
in general, but it is my understanding that 
the present unusual relation between foreign 
and domestic wools under which the foreign 
wools are some 10 or 12 cents above domes- 
tic where normally they would be below— 

Mr. MarsHaL: You have got that turn- 
ed around. 

Mr. Davis: I meant at the present time 
the domestic are above foreign and normally 
are below—that situation is probably due al- 
most entirely to the preferential policy of 
the Quartermaster’s Corps in specifying do- 
mestic wool. I see no reason why that 
would not continue to be true so long as 
the Army requirements for wool are so 
large as to require the greater part of the 
domestic clip. 

Mr. MarsHaLv: As I understand it and 
I think you so stated, the December 18th 
order was something of a temporary proposi- 
tion? 

Mr. Davis: That is right. 

Mr. MarsHALL: I understand you have 
been negotiating with some of the trade 
as to the specific statement of a ceiling price 
rather than the October 1-December 7 
basis which states that that order bases the 
ceiling price with relation to what the same 
kind of wool in the same place had sold for 
October 1-December 6, and that there will 
be forthcoming some time probably soon 
an order more definite than that. Will 
that revised order state the ceiling price 
in cents per pound of different grades of 
wool? 


Mr. Davis: So far as I know the plans 
of the wool section, the new order will 
contain a rather carefully detailed schedule 
of wool prices which will be the ceiling 
prices for these respective grades; it will 
also probably contain some kind of class to 
apply a formula to for those not specified. 

Mr. MarsHALL: May we expect those 
prices are to be set in clean or grease value? 

Mr. Davis: I am not able to say at this 
time. The matter has not been anywhere 
near decided as to just what form the 
schedule would be set. I would imagine 
probably we shall follow the market custom 
of stating prices in clean wool with proper 
safeguards against probable shrinkage in 
grease wool. I have been told by members 
of the wool growing industry it will be 
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almost impossible to spell out specific form- 
ulas for all wools. 


Mr. MarsHaLt: The big question is, 
which I doubt if many of your staff have 
fully comprehended, Mr. Davis,—we have 
assumed that we would have further op- 
portunity before anything more was done 
with the order to present our facts—but 
the fact is you can only satisfactorily set 
ceiling prices in clean terms, and when you 
set a price on a Clean basis, this man here 
selling the wool at home in the grease, not 
knowing the shrinkage—you haven’t told 
him a thing about his wool as to the ceiling 
price. 

I want to ask you this question: Would 
it be worth our while to talk to your staff 
in Washington to show why there is no 
purpose to be served by making a ceiling 
order applicable to growers in the country? 

Mr. Davis: We fully recognize that as a 
small official group in Washington we don’t 
have the complete technical knowledge of 
a complete industry, such as wool, that 
would enable us to act intelligently in re- 
gard to every situation that may come up. 
For that reason we are always happy to 
have any one of you or any group of you 
come to see us, present any information you 
wish to present. We have already assured 
Mr. Marshall, Mr. Fawcett, Mr. Wilson, 
that they will be given full opportunity to 
discuss with us any proposed method of 
dealing with this question. We recognize 
there is a great difficulty and that the 
ceiling schedule may not be an absolute in- 
dication to the grower as to what his price 
should be for his clip. We shall have to 
find some equitable way of dealing with 
that question, and we want you to do that. 

Dr McCiure: Whose ceiling will this 

e,—the wool growers, wool dealers or wool 
manufacturers? 

Mr. Davis: It would be a ceiling above 
which anybody wanting to sell wool could 
not sell. 

Mr. MarsHaALt: Have you put a ceiling 
on any cloth? 

Mr. Davis: In the case of wool cloth, no 
formal schedule has been issued. About the 
moment we issued the wool order we stated 
in the press release that textiles of any kind 
whatsoever except those already under speci- 
fic ceilings, such as rayon and cotton, would 
be very soon placed under a ceiling order 
holding the price at approximately the same 
level as wool. That order has been somewhat 
delayed. As a matter of fact, the entire 
rayon and piece goods industry has been 
observing prices that are reasonable, although 
not any signed order has been issued. As 
far as I know, there have been no increases 
in woolen or cotton goods, piece goods, 
since December 7. 

Mr. Pauty: While we give Mr. Davis a 
breathing spell, the chair would like to 
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ask * if General Corbin would tell 
us something about the military garments on 
display on the speaker’s stand. 


Soldier's Clothing Equipment 


GENERAL CorBIN: These garments come 
from the Ogden depot, regular stock gar- 
ments which we are issuing to armies. You 
can rest assured that a majority of these 
garments contain domestic wool. Of all the 
purchases that have been made, we have 
bought some foreign wool but only where 
we could not get the domestic wool within 
our differential. These represent all the dif- 
ferent types of wool, * * *, and all 
virgin wool, no reworked wool in anything 
except in the overcoating, the rest is all 
virgin wool. The soldier who wears that 
garment is wearing as good a piece of cloth- 
ing as you have on your back today. 

I might take this opportunity to answer 
one part of your question. You stated you 
didn’t know what it was going to cost you 
in labor. That same question has been 
raised by many, many industries. I have 
let contracts to the textile mills at a fixed 
price to run from now until next August, 
a long-term contract. Unfortunately at the 
beginning of this experience Congress only 
appropriated a small amount, eleven differ- 


ent appropriations to buy this cloth. I like 
to have a long-term contract. The mill 
doesn’t like a long-term contract. They 


tell me, “I don’t know what I am going to 
have to pay my labor.” That brings up the 
question of the uses of the esculator clause; 
we didn’t want to put an esculator clause in. 
If we raise the general level of wages we 
should pay them the highest price within 
the clause. That is only an invitation for 
labor to strike. The Price Administration 
have got a very difficult problem: when the 
price of labor isn’t controlled it is very dif- 
ficult to control the price of anything. 

Mr. Patterson, the Under Secretary of 
War, was in the last war and when he was 
made Under Secretary of War he was up 
in a training camp as a private. When we 
issued him one of these uniforms he mar- 
veled at it. He said, “In the last war our 
blankets were made out of carpet wool; it 
took six of them to keep you warm and 
then they didn’t.” Today we are buying 
good stuff and when this war is over we are 
going to have the warehouse full of them. 
We don’t want to have a lot of junk on our 
hands, we want to have good wool garments. 

One other thing, Mr. Wilson said. About 
two years ago Mr. Wilson, Mr. Marshall 
and Mr. Fawcett were frequent callers; I 
did kind of think they were a little bit of a, 
nuisance; but I got to liking them and 
like to see them. 

* * % 


Mr. Witson: I think that Dr. McClure 


has expressed, as he always does far better 
than any of us could express, the feelings 








of the growers, and I am sure that every 
grower in this country, not only those that 
are here but those who are detained at home 
and could not get here, will endorse every- 
thing that Dr. McClure has said. I have a 
longer memory than some people and I can 
remember what happened after the last war 
* unforunately we were in the wool 
growing business at that time and those of 
you who were don’t need to be reminded 
as to what happened, as has been pointed 
out by Dr. McClure. I thing you will all 
agree with the good Doctor that so far as 
our industry is concerned, price ceilings 
won’t work. I would assume that some 
time before our clip is available, our 1942 
clip, and that isn’t going to be long, we 
would be camping on Mr. Davis’ doorstep 
regarding ceiling prices. 
% + + 
Dr. McCvure: I wanted to ask a ques- 
tion. If the Government fixes a ceiling 
price on the grower’s wool, I am just won- 
dering if you don’t assume a moral obliga- 
tion to see that the grower gets that price, 
and don’t you think that Congress is go- 
ing to take that position? If I am going to 
sell my wool and the next day have some- 
body say to me, “Mack, you didn’t get with- 
in five or six cents of enough,” I am going 
to beat it to Washington and it is going to 
happen that Congress, if you don’t take over 
the clip, will do something about it. We 
had it happen that way before. I think 
you have a moral obligation to see that I get 
the price if you fix the price. 


+ * e 
Post War Protection 


Mr. Pauty: Is there any one else has a 
question to ask the gentlemen at this time? 

Mr. STAMBAUGH (Montana): I have 
talked to a lot of growers who are not so 
much concerned over 1942 or the rest of 
the war: they are ready to go along, they 
are ready to shoot the works for the dur- 
ation of the war. What they are concerned 
about is what is going to happen to their 
hide after the war is over. If you could 
say a little more and elaborate on that, that 
is where we are concerned, after this war 
is Over. 


Mr. Pauty: I might say for the benefit 
of those who are here, there is one more 
section on the program, it is an important 
section, and our committees are to meet at 
five o'clock. We have about 45 minutes 
left to complete the program. With this 
in mind, we will have to bring this part of 
the program to a close within the next few 
minutes. I will ask Mr. Davis now to 


answer Mr. Stambaugh’s question. 


Mr. Davis: I doubt very much that. any 
one can answer precisely your question at 
this time, because the first job of everybody 
at this time is to get on with the war and 
win the war at the earliest possible moment; 
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but I can tell you a great many government 
agencies in Washington are setting Up very 
important divisions entirely devoted to the 
study of postwar situations. I absolutely 
meant every word I said when I said a mo. 
ment ago that I am positive that the Goy. 
ernment will not drop this situation or do 
anything remotely comparable to what was 
done at the end of the last world war when 
industry and trade were left to do the best 
they could. 


One final word with reference to Dr. 
McClure’s position about the price of woo! 
to the growers. I think I can say properly 
that we have no final policy as yet with 
regard to that question. If it can be shown, 
with complete fairness to all elements in 
the trade, we could get the result without 
putting a ceiling on the price of wool sold 
by growers, we would be only too willing 
and anxious to do that. It would remove 
a great deal of administrative difficulty 
from the question. 


We know a large portion of the clip is 
sold direct to mills one way or another. If 
there were no ceiling at all on the sales of 
domestic grease wool we would have no 
control on prices of wool products until they 
leave the manufacturer. He would say, 
“I had to pay so much per pound for this 
wool and I have to get my cost back.” 
We are striving for a complete basis of 
control throughout the entire chain of 
transactions from the grower to the lay- 
man, when it is sold over the counter to 
you. If we get the necessary authority from 
the Congress, that will be the essential 
policy. In carrying that out, we shall strive 
to make every regulation as simple and 
practical as they possibly can be made. 

About three months ago I- made a speech 
in Atlanta. At that time the Office of 
Price Administration was known as_ the 
Office of Price Administration and Civilian 
Supply. I said to the group down there 
that it meant the Office of Price Adminis- 
tration and Common Sense. When we got 
back to Washington they had taken off the 
C. S. and it was just O. P. A. 

Dr. McCvure: If I am in order and the 
discussion is over, I want to move that this 
convention extend a vote of thanks to these 
three fine gentlemen who have come here 
and enlightened us on this situation today. 
(Applause) 

Mr. Pauty: The chair wishes to thank 
Dr. McClure for this last motion. It was 
my intention to compliment the men also 
who asked questions on the earnest fairness 
of their queries and to thank the gentle- 
men who responded for the sincerity of 
their replies, which were limited only to 
their ability to peer into the future. 
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Around the Hange Country 


WESTERN TEXAS 


The first week or ten days was rather 
abnormally cold, with light rain or 
snow. This was rather hard on live- 
stock temporarily. But the weather 
soon moderated, and with much milder 
temperatures, and light, scattered rains, 
livestock fared much better. They are 
now in comparatively good condition, 
with plenty of feed as a rule. 


Rock Springs, Edwards County 


We have had no severely cold weather 
yet (January 3). Feed is good and 
some of it is green. The price of alfalfa 
hay in the stack is $16 per ton. 

There were more ewes bred this last 
fall than a year ago but about the same 
number of ewe lambs were kept over 
for breeding stock. Yearling ewes are 
priced at $9 around here. 

All expenses of running sheep are 
higher now than a year ago. 

T. A. Bailey 


Dryden, Terrell County 


The weather and feed conditions on 
the winter ranges are good (February 
4). There has been no winter loss so 
far this year and none of the ewes are 
being fed hay or grain. 

About the same number of ewes were 
bred last fall as a year ago and the 
number of ewe lambs kept over is 
about the same as usual. 

Expenses of running sheep are a 
little higher, but we are having no 
trouble getting sufficient labor. 

Roy Barksdale 


ARIZONA 


Very little precipitation occurred, but 
forage in the principal grazing sections 
has not been in critical need. Temper- 
atures were abnormally low for a short 
time early in the month, but most of 
the month was quite mild and favor- 
able. There is adequate water and 
feed in all areas, according to the re- 
ports, and livestock are in satisfactory 
shape. Some temporary shrinkages oc- 
curred in the northeast. 


NEW MEXICO 


Subnormal temperatures early in the 
month were not especially severe on 
livestock; and much milder weather 
later in the month was very favorable. 
Parts of the state had moderate to 
heavy precipitation, in one or two storm 
periods, but the lower Rio Grande and 
Pecos valleys had much less. However, 
conditions are comparatively favorable 
and livestock are doing well as a gen- 
eral rule. 


Roswell, Chaves County 


Feed conditions at this time (Janu- 
ary 15) are the best in years; how- 
ever some sections claim that the grass 
does not have its usual strength. The 
weather has been mild and the winter 
open. All of our hay is baled here and 
it is priced from $12 to $14 per ton. 

About the same number of ewes were 
bred last fall as a year ago and about 
the same number of ewe lambs were 
kept over in this locality. All good 
grades of yearling ewes are bringing 
$10. 

I would judge that our expenses are 
up 15 to 20 per cent over a year ago. 
All of our sheep in this country are 
under net wire fence. It hasn’t been 
difficult to keep or obtain efficient 
labor in this section as yet. 

All of our ten-year permits under the 
Taylor Grazing Act have been issued 
for fewer sheep than under the tempor- 
ary licenses. 





The notes on weather conditions 
appearing under the names of the 
various states in Around the Range 
Country are furnished by J. Cecil 
Alter of the U. S. Weather Bureau 
and based upon reports and publi- 
cations for the month of January. 


The Wool Grower welcomes and 
desires communications from inter- 
ested readers in any part of the 
country for this department of the 
Wool Grower and also invites com- 
ment and opinions upon questions 
relating the sheep industry and of 
importance and significance to wool 
growers. 











The coyote situation has improved 
because most of the ranchers have trap- 
pers and the Government has helped 
some. 

W. F. Waller 


Aztec, San Juan County 


We have had a very mild winter 
thus far (February 1), with just about 
the right coverage of snow, which fell 
during the last week in December. The 
grass seems to be of poor quality and 
the sheep are wintering only fair. We 
have had no winter loss however. Prac- 
tically all range bands are being fed 
corn or oil cake. This is heavier feed- 
ing than was done a year ago. Corn 
has been selling for $1.50 per hundred 
and alfalfa hay from $8.50 to $11, de- 
pending on the location. 

About the same number of ewes and 
lambs have been kept as a year ago. 

Running expenses have advanced at 
least 25 per cent in this country. 

Our coyote losses are decreasing due 
to the diligent work of a larger number 
of trappers. In addition to the Gov- 
ernment trappers, we have some whose 
salary is paid by the San Juan Wool 
Growers Association. 

J. Frank Ridenour 


Hobbs, Lea County 


We have had a very mild winter. 
There is more feed than usual and the 
flocks are in fair shape (January 1). 
Losses have been very light so far. We 
are feeding cake, but very little hay 
at this time. Cake costs $50 per ton in 
this section. 

About 10 per cent more ewes were 
bred last fall and 5 per cent more ewe 
lambs were saved than a year ago. 

Expenses have increased about 12% 
per cent over a year ago. 

Virgil Linam 
COLORADO 


Typical blizzard conditions occurred 
early in the month over the eastern 
counties, with severely cold weather, 
and rather heavy, driving snows. This 
was hard on livestock, causing a few 
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losses, an appreciable shrinkage, and a 
greatly increased consumption of feed. 
Roads were snow covered and work 
with livestock was hampered. The snow 
soon left much of the Plains area, how- 
ever, leaving only the western slope 
under snow. Livestock are now in 
fairly good shape. 


Walden, Jackson County 


This has been a cold winter but very 
little snow to date (February 2). We 
do not use the winter range in this 
country and all livestock are fed hay 
about five months. The death loss has 
been very light. Cake pellets are $54 
per ton. There is no alfalfa hay in this 
section, but native hay is selling for 
$5 per ton. 

There are about the same number of 
ewes in this section as last year. Very 
few ewe lambs are kept, as most of our 
lamb production is black faced. 

Our expenses of running sheep are 
up about 10 per cent. 

We pay about half of the cost of the 
Government trapper and he is only able 
to keep losses down. I believe that 
coyote numbers remain about constant. 

J. H. Dickens 


Montrose, Montrose County 


The weather and feed conditions on 
the winter ranges are the best in years 
(January 31). The winter loss has been 
less than for many years. We are feed- 
ing all of our ewes now, but we started 
to feed later this year and haven’t had 
to feed so much. Pellets are being fed 
at a cost of $45 per ton. Alfalfa hay 
in the stack sold for $9 this last fall. 

About the same number of ewes were 
bred last fall as a year ago. All of our 
expenses are up about 20 per cent over 
a year ago and at lambing time it is 
about impossible to get good help. The 
coyote situation is about the same. 

Fred Donley Estate 


UTAH 


Rather severe, cold weather prevailed 
early in the month, with fairly heavy 
snows spreading over the entire state. 
This served to increase grazing diffi- 
culties and the amount of feeding nec- 
essary. Snow continued too deep for 
best grazing for some time, but con- 
ditions were better as the month closed. 
Hay supplies were sufficient, and 


while some shrinkages were noted, most 
livestock were in fair to good shape 
- for. this time of year as the month 
ended. A few animals were excellent. 


Manti, Sanpete County 


The weather conditions have not 
been so good (January 5), but the feed 
on the winter ranges is fairly good. 
Alfalfa hay in the stack is selling from 
$7 to $9 per ton. . 

I think that there was a small in- 
crease in the number of ewes bred last 
fall over a year ago, but not as many 
ewe lambs kept over. Straight fine- 
wooled yearling ewes sold for from $10 
to $12 while the whitefaced, crossbred 
yearlings brought from $11 to $13. 

Our expenses continue to climb and 
I believe are 15 to 25 per cent higher 
than a year ago. We are experiencing 
no trouble in obtaining labor as yet. 

Coyote losses are on the increase be- 
cause there are not enough trappers in 
September before the sheep get on the 
winter range. 

Frank Hall 


Ephraim, Sanpete County 


We have experienced good weather 
conditions locally, and feed on the 
winter ranges is better than it has 
been for years (January 12). Alfalfa 
hay in the stack is priced at $10 per 
ton. 

There were a few more ewes bred 
last fall than a year ago, but the num- 
ber of ewe lambs saved for breeding 
purposes in this section is about the 
same as that of last year. 

Expenses have been on the increase 
and are about one third more than a 
year ago. 

Coyote losses have been decreasing 
due to steady trapping and by having 
the right kind of trappers. 

Parley Hansen 


NEVADA 


Unusually cold weather swept over 
the state and remained during the early 
part of the month, with enough snow- 
fall to cover the grazing sections pretty 
generally. Heavy livestock feeding was 
resorted to rather generally, though 
there were few if any losses, and shrink- 
ages were not heavy, as feed was suf- 
ficient everywhere. The snow depths 
became gradually less, and by the end 
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of the month conditions were appr. 
ciably better. Livestock are mostly jy 
good condition. 


CALIFORNIA 


The snow line came unusually loy 
during the cold, stormy weather early 
in the month, but the much milde 
weather later, with only occasional 
snows in the mountains, and scattered 
showers farther down, were very fay. 
orable for livestock interests. Livestock 
and- range conditions are now pretty 
good in all sections. 


Korbel, Humboldt County 


Due to early rains last fall starting 
new grass, the feed is very good for this 
time of year (January 1), and the 
weather has not been too cold. 

About the same number of ewes were 
bred last fall as a year ago and ewe 
lambs were kept over for breeding pur- 
poses also in about the same number 
as in the preceding year. 

Expenses are continuing to climb and 
are higher than a year ago. 

I believe that the coyote losses are 
getting less in this part of the country 
due to the efforts of Government hunt- 
ers. 

James Coward 


OREGON 


Severly cold, stormy weather early 
in the month, left a great deal of snow 
over eastern counties, and saturated 
ground in the west, ending up with a 
general sleet storm that was hard on 
inanimate as well as_ living things. 
Heavy livestock feeding was necessary 
for a considerable length of time, yet 
feed remained sufficient and animals 
are now doing well as a general rule. 
Early lambing is reported, with favor- 
able conditions. 


Mitchell, Wheeler County 


The weather has been quite disagree- 
able with snow and rain. We had about 
three weeks of snow and cold foggy 
weather in December and January, but 
now it is warm and raining again (Feb- 
ruary 2). The winter loss has been 
less than a year ago. Not many stock- 
men are feeding grain but they are all 
feeding hay. The cost of concentrates 
is $40 per ton and alfalfa hay is selling 
for $10 in the stack. 

(Continued on page 65) 
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By J. Elmer Brock, Kaycee, Wyoming 
Address Before the 77th Annual Convention 








N LISTENING to this convention, I hear 

almost the same problems discussed as my 
organization discussed two weeks ago here 
in this room. Although we do not have 
the common problems of wool marketing, 
wool sacks, and things like that, we are all 
trying to make a living converting grass into 
a useful commodity and something that is 
of value. 

In going over the subject of South Amer- 
ica, 1 want to say first of all that I was 
sponsored on that trip by the Carnegie 
Foundation for International Peace. That 
foundation sent five men presumed to repre- 
snt different branches of American agri- 
culture to South America where we visited 
Brazil, Uruguay and the Argentine; we 
covered about twenty-five thousands miles 
on that trip. 

Our observations can properly be divided 
into three major classifications: 1, General 
observations, which might include many 
things; 2, the economy of the countries; 
and 3, of vital interest to us, sanitary live- 
stock problems. 


I will have to deal very lightly on the 
first subject as time will not permit going 
into that. In Brazil, a country which, if we 
could add another Texas to the United 
States, we would be comparable in size with, 
they have a strange mixed people. There is 
no color line in Brazil and a great percentage 
of the population are Negroes. Illiteracy 
runs around 60 to 70 per cent; venereal 
disease around 30 per cent, and human san- 
itation is almost unknown outside of the 
big cities. As a result, the death rate is very 
high, particularly in mothers at childbirth, 
and in children. Of children born normal 
and healthy, only half of them are expected 
to live to be five years old. In spite of that, 
and under a benevolent dictatorship, that 
country has a nationalistic spirit that gets 
under your hide. They realize their limita- 
tions but they ‘say they are going places. 
They have the most closely controlled econ- 
omy of any country I have ever seen. 


Down there capital isn’t attacked because 
it is capital; industry isn’t attacked because 
of its size; and agriculture is protected for 
the benefit of the agriculturalists of Brazil 
in a manner that could well be the envy 
of any country in the world, and particu- 
larly this one of ours at the present time. 
As a result of that, the banks are glad to 
pay 514 per cent interest on time deposits; 
office buildings yield around 15 to 30 per 
cent; the general profits of agriculture are 
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around 12 to 15 per cent, in some instances 
much higher. The dictator, Vargas, has pro- 
vided educational opportunities for these 
people far ahead of their ability to utilize 
them to their fullest extent. He has done 
many other progressive things, and he is, 
I think, the outstanding example in South 
America that I know of. He is honestly 
friendly towards the United States, and that 
is confined to the dictator himself. At the 
time I was there his army was pro-Nazi, 
and the army is the power within that 
country. He was very carefully and rapidly 
neutralizing that influence by removal of 
key men. They have a republican form of 
government. He maintains the dictatorship 
by the unique method of simply postponing 
elections. 

Uruguay is a little buffer state in be- 
tween the Argentine and Brazil, two nations 
down there that don’t like each other too 
well. Uruguay is a very progressive country 
with a much higher type of citizenry than 
Brazil, and I rather liked them although they 
are subject to the influence of the other 
dominant nations. 

The Argentine is entirely different. That 
is a country predominantly agricultural. It 
has a republican form of government in 
name only. The last president who was 
elected has not been seen since the election. 
The vice president is in charge. I was driven 
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Argentina 


past the palace on occasions by different 
Argentiniansandoncethe palace was referred 
to as the tomb of the president and another 
time as his prison. At any rate, no one sees 
him but the vice president. The Argentine 
does not like the United States and has not 
liked us for a hundred years or more. She 
can’t understand why she isn’t the dominant 
nation of the western hemisphere. She is 
older than we are in development. I never 
realized until this trip why we are an 
English speaking people in North America. 
When the New World was discovered, this 
country was not considered as desirable, 
South America was the desirable country at 
that time, England’s fleet was not strong 
and the Spanish fleet was; therefore the 
English took North America, or what was 
left of the New World. The Argentine 
hasn’t forgotten that. * * * 

We have foolishly been trying to buy the 
friendship of those countries, and it is the 
silliest method that could be used to benefit 
ourselves. If there is anything that will 
cause those people to lose all respect for you 
it is to be able to get the best of you in. 
any way, and we have been throwing our 
money away down there foolishly until we 
do not command any respect in those coun- 
tries. Furthermore, any friendship that we 
buy, remember, it is still for sale to a higher 
bidder. I perhaps am not sufficiently versed 
in statesmanship to properly evaluate the 
friendship of the Argentine but to me they 
are an economic and military liability. If 
we maintain control of the seas, it matters 
little what the Argentine thinks of us or 
what she does; if we lose control of the seas, 
we are not going to be concerned about any 
one as far away as the Argentine. 

I regret, in discussing with you people this 
trip, that I do not have more detailed in- 
formation about your particular industry. I 
simply could not cover everything and 
naturally I gave closest study to my own 
industry. Here are a few things that I did 
pick up that might be of interest to you. 

In Brazil, I only saw perhaps half a dozen 
sheep herds and I don’t think any of you 
men would have claimed them to be sheep; 
they were strange looking creatures to me. 
However, in Rio Grande do Sul, the south- 
ernmost state, there are nine and a half 
million sheep. I was not permitted to go 
into that state; our State Department said 
it was too troublesome at that time for 
people from North America to be visiting 
around in, and events that have transpired 
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later have proven the wisdom of their 
judgment. 


Uruguay has 18 million sheep, or nine 
sheep per capita, on top of four head of 
cattle per capita, so they must export in 
Uruguay. I saw one estancia there where 
they had 120,000 Corriedale sheep as uni- 
form as I have ever seen any sheep. Along 
with them they ran 35,000 cattle, and they 
have to maintain that balance to preserve 
the maximum resources from their feed and 
to preserve the types of grasses. It is in- 
teresting to me to note there that they kill 
twelve sheep for feed every day for their 
help at the main ranch. I was told that the 
lambs slaughtered at four months all each 
weighed about 55 pounds. The average 
shearing weights they gave me as nine 
pounds of wool shrinking 65 per cent; they 
claim an average of 85 per cent of lambs. 


In the Argentine, there are 44 million 
sheep, mostly in what is known as Patagonia. 
The figures given “me there for these sheep, 
and I think it is rather optimistic, were that 
they would shear seven pounds. They 
weren’t as good sheep as I saw in Uruguay. 
They told me that 35 per cent of their wool 
graded fine, 32 per cent, coarse; 21 per cent 
medium; and what they called Merino 12 
per cent. I was surprised to find the high- 
est salaries in South America were paid the 
sheep laborer down in Patagonia. The herd- 
ers, and they correspond to what we call 
camp tenders get $17 a month; the first 
foreman, $60; the second foreman, $50, and 
what they call foreman of the. shepherds, 
$26. Land that had a carrying capacity of 
one sheep per 6.25 acres was valued at $1 
to $2 per acre; and, remember, the taxes on 
that land are almost nothing. * * * 


As I said before, the Argentine is strictly 
an agricultural country. Sixty per cent, 
however, of their entire exports are cereals 
and not animal products. At the time I 
was there we were taking more than 30 
per cent of the total exports of their animal 
products. In spite of that, they are con- 
stantly fighting to break into our markets 
with their meats, not because they need the 
market but because it is a little higher than 
they are getting where they market their 
meat in Europe. 


The economy ‘in that country is such that 
we found great wealth in the rich fattening 
pastures areas, but we found conditions 
where one third of the people could only eat 
meat once a week and a third of them just 
didn’t get any at all; yet they are trying 
to break into our market and break down 
our economy with their meat. 


Of course you are all familiar with the 
sanitary barriers on fresh and chilled beef. 
You have heard a great deal about canned 
meat but that is not all beef. I ate some 
very fine canned chicken down there made 
out of mutton. It was good. They have 
been canning a lot of mutton. Our Presi- 








dent has had a great deal to say about the 
superiority of the South American product 
to the domestic canned meat. I observed 
that very carefully in all three countries. 
The canned meat down there is composed of 
the over-weight, over-fat animals mixed 
with the poorest, most emaciated creatures 
that you ever saw in sheep or cattle, 
animals that would have gone directly into 
the rendering vat here. That is necessitated 
because the British trade will not take can- 
ned meat containing more than 18 per cent 
of fat and our trade requires a minimum of 
14 per cent, so they buy those poor cattle. 
I saw some of them bought, they brought 
within 70 cents a hundred of the price paid 
for 1400-pound dry cows as fat butter, 
because they needed these poor animals to 
get the proper mixture of meat. 


And that is true of all of those coun- 
tries. Moreover, that meat is processed 
down there at a labor cost ranging from 14 
to 21 cents an hour. Our labor cost for 
the same work here at the same time was 
68 cents per hour, and we were permitting 
them to process that meat with their labor 
as cheap as that and bring it in here when 
we were paying huge sums of money to the 
unemployed. Moreover, perhaps many of 
you don’t appreciate the fact that the 
American steckman made a great concession 
recently on the tariff on canned meat. You 
could bring in a 900-pound cow before the 
recent tariff reduction at $9.72; it has now 
been cut to $4.86. Moreover, while we 
were reducing that tariff here, the Argentine 
and Uruguay too, and also Brazil, have been 
charging an export duty on that same can- 
ned meat: Uruguay charges 19.2 per cent 
and the Argentine 20 per cent on the same 
meat that we have reduced the duty on 
here. 


I was surprised, particularly after my con- 
tacts with the State Department here, to 
go to South America and find that they 
did not have a meat problem. Production 
of meat is the most profitable branch of 
South American agriculture. When I got 
down there their corrals were empty. The 
packers were riding the hills hundreds of 
miles in the interior looking for cattle to 
supply the unusual demand for meat. As 
a matter of fact, on the 19th of last August 
in Buenos Aires there was a consumers’ meat 
strike because of the shortage of beef and 
the high price. On that same day in Uru- 
guay in a thousand meat markets they said 
only three hundred had meat at all. Yet 
we are told we must make concessions to 
relieve the pressure and help those people. 
The movement of that meat was facilitated 
by a new method of packing and boning the 
meat. I saw the work being done and it 
was beautiful. They put the carcasses on a 
rotating’ table and bone them, then put 
the meat’up in uniform rectangular pack- 
ages and they are frozen in that shape and 
loaded into the hulls of ships, just like 
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brick. The first three ships loaded had y 
unload some of the meat because they haj 
overloaded before they knew what they wen 
doing, it was so heavy. 


I suppose you people don’t have any 
trouble financing your National Wo 
Growers Association but I would certainly 
have appreciated some of the finances thy 
the Argentine have when they undertak 
to finance their national livestock organiza. 
tion. It is known as the National Mex 
Board. One per cent of the sales of 4lj 
livestock sold in the Argentine goes to th 
National Meat Board and they have millions 
and millions of dollars. When I was ther 
they were quarreling about whether they 
were going to pay five million dollars fo 
an old packing plant or build a new one: 
that was one of the incidentals. The props. 
ganda that we are up against in this country 
is financed from that fund. The Argentine 
Meat Producers Corporation in this country 
has been very active in attempting to break 
down our barriers, and there is plenty of 
money back of them. There is a flood of 
propaganda going about now,—I can’t say 
who is responsible for it,—but it is suffi- 
ciently unwarranted, and false, too, I think, 
to justify in the very near future a Senate 
investigation to inform the uninformed as to 
its false background and I believe seek out 
its alien origin. 

The land ownership pattern in the Argen- 
tine is of the old feudal system. There a 
man is not permitted to give away more 
than 20 per cent of his property and can’t 
will away more than 20 per cent. Asa 
result, those huge land holdings are kept 
for generation after generation intact in 
family group holdings. When one is broken 
down and the family passes out by death 
or otherwise, these holdings are bought up 
by other families. The economy, politics 
and, I might say, everything, within the 
Argentine is controlled by a very small 
group identified as the Rural Society. They 
have about 2200 members, and that group 
and others of that same standing are the 
ruling class of the Argentine. Outside of 
your shopkeepers in the city, you have no 
middle class of people. 


You people appreciate the theory of re- 
ciprocal trade, something I think when it is 
reciprocal that we all believe in. That is a 
plan whereby one country makes a con- 
cession that benefits a large mass of people 
in another country who, with their parti- 
cular economy, make purchases in the coun- 
try granting the concession, and the benefit 
reflects back. That is not possible in the 
Argentine. Reciprocal trade with the Ar- 
gentine is both economically and mechani- 
cally impossible. The middle class is not 
there to make the economics of reciprocal 
trade workable. It simply cannot be done. 

The pressure on our group, and me in 
particular, while we were there was the 
most terrific I have ever experienced. The 
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technique is to over-entertain and over- 
publicize. That is the situation in which 
we found ourselves when we reached Buenos 
aires. Before I ever got my landing card, 
there was a group of the Rural Society there 
to meet me. I was publicized as being a 
representative of the North American 
government with full authority to let them 
ship fresh and chilled beef or not, as I chose. 

I don’t believe you can imagine the un- 
enviable position I was in. When we landed 
we went first to the hotel and before we 
had even gone to our rooms we left our 
baggage and went in to a reception given 
by this Rural Society where I was taken 
under the wing of the Mayor of -Buenos 
Aires. And, remember, that a third of the 
people of the Argentine live in Buenos Aires 
and the suburbs. This gentleman immedi- 
aly began talking meat to me and he said, 
“lf you don’t let us ship you fresh and 
chilled meat, I think we are going Nazi”’.— 
There I was, sponsored by a Foundation for 
International Peace, trying to keep my 


mouth shut and still maintain my self re- 
m*** 

Our State Department has negotiated a 
treaty recently with the Argentine. I won- 
der how many of you know just what it 
means, 

We guarantee reductions on 70 per cent 
of the imports from the Argentine; they 
promise us in return reductions on 18 per 
cent of the 1940 exports to the Argentine 
but the reduction that they are to grant 
us is to be given at the end of the first 
fiscal year when their total tariff revenues 
exceed 270 million pesos, which is a day 
that may never come. If that is reciprocity, 
then I don’t know the definition of recipro- 
city. Moreover, and what is vitally danger- 
ous, terribly dangerous and of vital interest 
to all of us, slipped into that reciprocal trade 
agreement was a provision whereby either 
of the contracting parties might demand an 
investigation of sanitary conditions with the 
objective of modifying or removing them. 
We have a man down there now making an 
investigation. He was to have been there 
on a certain date and he missed the plane, 
yet the papers in Buenos Aires and the 
papers in Washington made the statements 
before he ever left this country that he was 
going to find it clean. I don’t know 
whether he has reported yet or not. * * * 


That is a sanitary menace to the cattle 
industry and both a sanitary and economic 
menace to your industry. I saw foot-and- 
mouth disease wherever I saw cattle in all of 
South America. In Brazil they expect about 
four outbreaks a year. I helped load two 
trainloads of cattle that were billed directly 
to the packing company. When they were 
permitted to stop and lie down you would 
have to round them up by taking whips to 
them to get them up and they left bloody 
tracks when they walked. At the estancia I 
visited, the owner’s son showed me his herds 





and his flocks of sheep, and he said, “You 
see there are not many lambs and there are 
not many calves. I had an outbreak of this 
disease a year ago and I lost not only the 
calves and lambs but some of their mothers 
as well.” He said, “Don’t take any chance 
with this disease, it is the most terrible thing 
there is.” I visited the first afternoon a 
herd of fine pure bred Hereford cattle in 
the Argentine,—and they have fine cattle 
there. They were well taken care of, they 
were even shown to us in an enclosure bor- 
dered by roses. I saw what was the year 
previous the Grand Champion Hereford bull 
of the Argentine. I looked at this bull and 
I said, ““He has had foot-and-mouth disease,” 
and my host said, “Every one of the herd 
but two have had it.” They will be fat and 
healthy looking but they will be carriers of 
the disease. * * * 

I was told by the meat packers the time 
I was there they were shipping meat beef 
to all parts of Patagonia, meats from the 
contaminated areas of the Argentine. As to 
the barrier so-called between Patagonia and 
the northern Argentine, that is a mythical 
thing. As you people remember, when we 
originally were urged to permit the ratifica- 
tion of the sanitary pact Neuquen and Rio 
Negro were included in the boundary line 
our State Department recommended, and 
they urged that we ratify that pact because 
those areas were clean. At the same time 
the Sanitary Meat Department of the Ar- 
gentine was reporting outbreaks in those 
states. So now they establish parallel 42, 
which isn’t a natural barrier any more than 
any other imaginary line. In making that 
flight, much to my discomfort but to the 
betterment of my chance of observation, 
we flew for hundreds of miles just over the 
tops of the bushes. From what I could see, 
there are no natural barriers. Flesh-eating 
animals and flesh-eating eagles that actually 
kill little lambs by tearing out their kidneys 
are as thick as meadow larks. Those animals 
and birds are disease carriers, according to 
our scientists, and I saw those animals, and 
the Straits of Magellan are no barrier to 
them. Whatever may be found there at 
the time of investigation today, we don’t 
know that Tierra del Fuego will be free of 
that disease in a few weeks, and if they break 
down our sanitary barriers with the admis- 
sion of lamb from that country, sooner or 
later we are going to have trouble. 

It seems to me our industries are entitled 
to all the stability they can have in this 
war-torn world at a time when we arc 
trying to help advance this war and furnish 
our civilian and military population with a 
food supply. It is certainly no time to be 
bartering this industry around, and I will 
venture to make this statement now, that 
your livelihood and mine is on the auction 
block in Rio de Janeiro today. News may 
come as to the results of that before your 
convention adjourns, or it may not. You 
know when we had that canned meat deal 
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in which we were promised no pressure, no 
relaxation of sanitary embargoes, immedi- 
ately the State Department put the Attorney 
General on the spot for a ruling and that 
ruling was not released to our sanitary offi- 
cials or our Senate for six weeks after it 
was made, and then it was released from 
Buenos Aires. So even though we may be 
auctioned off today, we may not know it 
tomorrow. 


I think that we all have a kindly feeling 
towards the great brotherhood of man. I 
think I love him as well as any of the rest 
of you people, but I still prefer the good 
American stock and American agriculture 
and I don’t believe in bartering them away 
for any idealistic theory. 

I realize I have had to disgass a rather 
dry, prosaic subject when every one is in- 
terested in war news from the front. And 
I want to say that no one realizes more than 
I do that we are really in danger, our 
country is in serious danger. I think you 
as an industry must assume a responsibility 
greater today than you ever have before. 
You have greater importance to your coun- 
try than you have ever had before, not only 
in providing it with basic necessities in the 
form of food and wearing apparel, but 
greatest of all as a stabilizing influence in 
the chaotic conditions that we have today. 

I realize that our statements at this time 
must be based on facts rather than theory 
and our remarks tempered with logic rather 
than emotion. You are an industry which 
the very nature of places you in the category 
where two and two still make four to you, 
and that sound logic is needed today as 
never before. 


Regarding the economy, I am going to 
repeat the statement I made from this plat- 
form two weeks ago,—the next time you 
drive into town and sign up for some defense 
bonds and you see your postoffice, your 
spare rooms in the courthouse and perhaps 
the rooms in the basement of the city hall 
filled up with alphabetical agencies with 
objectives of doubtful benefits and definitely 
nonessential, don’t let anybody challenge 
your patriotism or loyalty when you demand 
that they be abolished and that those funds 
and that personnel be devoted to useful 
economy or military purposes. Your morn- 
ing paper every day stil) has a long proces- 
sion of favored politicians who are heading 
for jobs you never heard of before and we 
seriously doubt the usefulness of those jobs. 
We have only recently exceeded numerically 
in our armed forces that great army of a 
million and a half federal employees that 
are standing in each other’s light and getting 
in each other’s way down in Washington. 
I think the greatest contribution this in- 
dustry can make is stability and constructive 
economy, and even though we waste a lot 
of money, let’s not be wasteful with the 


lives of the youth of America. 
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Five State Conventions 


T NO time during the history of state wool growers 
conventions has keener interest been shown in the 
industry’s affairs than was expressed at the Idaho, Oregon, 
Washington, Montana and Utah association meetings just 
held. 

A fine spirit of cooperation with the Government to de- 
feat the Axis powers was universally expressed by all 
growers, with a willingness to sacrifice and produce all in 
their power for the winning of the war. 

Problems paramount in the minds of all of the growers 
were “price ceilings,” the price control bill, “parity,” the 
Government taking over the wool clip, supplies and require- 


ments of wool, labor (as affected by the draft), wool bags 
and tire rationing. All of these and many more problems 
and questions were discussed at each convention. 

Feed conditions at the time of the conventions as , 
whole were good, but heavy snows and cold weather were 
found in some localities which cut down the attendance a 
some of the meetings. 

The financial results in the industry for 1941 showed 
the most profit of any year over the last 20-year period. 
but a note of concern was expressed by many over the 
future, with controlled prices for wool, rising costs, labor 
problems and inability to obtain necessary supplies. 








H. B. Soulen 
President Idaho Wool Growers Association 


IDAHO 


49th Annual Convention 
January 6, 7, and 8, 1942 
Boise, Idaho 


ESPITE stormy weather about 400 
Idaho wool growers turned out 
for the convention and showed their ap- 
preciation and confidence in the officers 
of the association by reelecting H. B. 
Soulen, Weiser, president for a third 
term, T. H. Gooding, Shoshone, vice- 
president and M. C. Claar, Boise, sec- 
retary. 


Mac Hoke 
President Oregon Wool Growers Association 


A condensation of the committee re- 
ports follows. 


The General Operations Committee: 


Recommended the continuance of. $100 
reward for apprehension of sheep and wool 
thieves. 

Requested assessors not to raise the pre- 
sent assessed valuation of $3 on sheep and 
that, in view of the need for tremendous 
federal spending, local government costs 
and taxation be held to an absolute mini- 
mum. , ’ 
Opposed the Idaho Wool Growers Associ- 
ation or its officers’ entering into any 
negotiations, agreements, or contracts 
whereby the individual members would be 
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T. J. Drumheller 
President Washington Wool Growers Association 


represented in matters pertaining to labor, 
marketing or hiring. 


The General Resolutions Committee: 


Pledged themselves to carry their share 
of the 56 billion dollar appropriation to 
carry on the war and to do everything to 
produce the maximum amount of livestock 
and its products consistant with available 
resources. 

Urged and recommended that all un- 
necessary expenditures of federal funds be 
immediately stopped and asked the abolish- 
ment of W.P.A., S.C.S., N.Y.A., and similar 
agencies. 

Asked that local selective service boards 
apply the rules and regulations for occupa- 
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W. G. Gilbert 
President Montana Wool Growers Association 


tional deferment of necessary employees and 
operators engaged in the production of food- 
stuffs, rieat and wool. 

Requested the state and national priorities 
board officials to review the industry’s 
classification as to tires and tubes and that 
a quota be set up apart from the regular 
state allotment. 


The Predatory Animal and Sheep 
Disease Committee: 


Recommended that the National Wool 
Growers Association continue the National 
Predatory Animal Committee and that the 
control program be studied by the National 
Association Committee. 

Commended the cooperative services of 
the Fish and Wildlife Service, State Preda- 
tory Animal Board, W.P.A. projects, county 
predatory animal boards, national forest 
wool growers’ associations, Taylor Grazing 
Service boards, State Fish and Game Com- 
mission, and private trappers. 

Favored a minimum bounty of $2 on 
coyotes or other predators for the 12 west- 
ern range states. 

Recommended the annual appropriation 
of not less than one million dollars for pre- 
datory animal control as authorized by the 
Act of Congress known as H.R. No. 9599, 
passed in 1931. 

Requested federal agencies in control of 
federal lands, including national parks and 
monuments, to recognize predatory animal 
control as a necessary function of govern- 
ment and apportion funds for that purpose. 
Urged formation of gun clubs and active 
support of stockmen as a method of control 
of predators. 

Favored the placing of poison in the 
hands of responsible people to aid in eradi- 
cation of predators. 





Requested that the Idaho legislature in 
1943 increase the levy assessment on all 
sheep from 8 mills to 12 mills, the money 
to be used in predatory animal control work. 

Urged that at least 30 per cent of the 
range improvement fund from the Taylor 
grazing fees be continued to be made 
available to counties for predatory animal 
control. 

Recommended that the Forest Service aid 
in the control of predators by having a 
Government trapper to work under the 
supervision of each forest ranger. 

Advocated that livestock growers avail 
themselves of the services of the State Sheep 
Commission under the direction of Dr. J. S. 
Dade and that more information on the 
methods of control and elimination of di- 
seases be placed in the hands of the wool 
growers by the state sheep inspectors in a 
concise understandable form. 

The Forest Grazing Committee: 


Believed it unnecessary and inadvisable io 
increase the number of stock to be grazed 
on the national forests in 1942. 

Felt that close cooperation between the 
Grazing Service and the Forest Service would 
be most helpful in the matter of fire pre- 
vention and control under their jurisdiction. 

Recommended that the Forest Service ex- 
periment in burning out hazardous areas in 
an effort to determine a practical way of 
removing them and at the same time making 
these areas usable for livestock grazing. 

Urged the University of Idaho to take an 
increased interest in helping livestock own- 
ers solve problems. 

Favored the continuance of special con- 
trol measures of big game numbers down to 
that which the range will safely support. 

Opposed the adoption of H.R. No. 9351 
which would permit the Secretary of Interior 
to appropriate choice forest lands or other 
Government lands for various purposes un- 
der the guise of “recreation.” 


The Taylor Grazing Committee: 


Asked sheepmen to produce to the utmost 
the livestock products needed for defense, 
as far as possible to protect ranges 
from overgrazing or damage, and to con- 
tinue practices of improving the quality 
and productivity of herds and flocks. 

Opposed any federal agency acquiring 
more lands and taking them off the tax 
rolls. 

Urged wool growers to refuse to convey 
title to private lands to any federal agency. 

Recommended the following measures of 
fire control: guard against carelessness and 
instruct employees to use extreme care in 
handling all fires, cooperate with all federal 
authorities, guard against incendiarism, ob- 
serve state and federal fire laws, advocate 
supervised burning, ask state highway de- 
partments and railroads to remove and de- 
stroy all debris, appoint deputy fire wardens 
from livestock operators to aid in prevention 
and control of fires. 
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Don Clyde 
President Utah Wool Growers Association 


The Cost of Production Commitee: 


The results of 1940 sheep operations show- 
ed a net profit of $1.33 per ewe which is 
the first time in 12 years that the income 
of the industry has been enough to pay a 
reasonable return on the necessary invest- 
ment. Estimated net profit for 1941 would 
indicate about a 30-cent-per-head increase 
over 1940. 


The Wool Marketing and Advertising 
Committee: 


Approved continued support of growers 
on the basis of 10 cents per bag to the wool 
promotion fund. 

Asked that growers be called in and given 
consideration prior to any of the stock pile 
of foreign wool being dumped on the open 
public market. 

Urged that wool producers be allowed a 
representative on any board set up to control 
and regulate wool prices, or to take over 
of the 1942 clip of wool. 

Opposed to the unlimited and unrestricted 
importation of wool to this country, and 
asked Congress to safeguard the producer’s 
position. 


The Lamb Marketing and Promotion 

Committee: 

Approved action of the state and national 
associations in fostering and promoting a 
better understanding with mess sergeants 
and the Quartermaster Corps on how lamb 
can be used in the Army. 

Favored the deduction of $1 per car for 
all lamb work, both at markets and at coun- 
try points. 

Commended and thanked the commission 
firms who have in the past year supplied 
the association with actual sales of Idaho 
lambs. 
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Extended appreciation to the Women’s 
Auxiliary for their constructive lamb pro- 
motion work, the American Meat Institute, 


and the National Live Stock and Meat Board. 


The Freight Rates, Stockyards, Feedyards 
and Transportation Committee: 

Favored continued work resulting in the 
protection of the livestock producers of 
this country from any possible infection 
from foot-and-mouth disease or any other 
contagious or infectious diseases that might 
be brought in if free flow of livestock and 
meat is permitted from infected countries. 

Favored legislation now before Congress 
that will lift state trade barriers in the form 
of restricted highway transportation as it 
affects the movement of livestock via 
trucks, 

Asked that the same kind of restrictions 
be placed on all costs enroute to markets, 
and at markets as prices are restricted on 
the industry’s products. 

Approved the action of the national and 
state associations whereby they are question- 
ing the hauling of foreign wools across the 
United States at a $1.05 rate as compared 
with our domestic producers’ rate of $2.33. 

Opposed lowering of dressed meat rates 
to any section or any market, out of pro- 
portion with existing rates on livestock. 

Approved and heartily endorsed the years 
of effort of the organization to retain 85 
per cent feeder and stocker rate. 

Opposed to present request of the carriers 
for a flat increase in freight rates. 

Continued to oppose any legislation de- 
signed to restrict or retard the use of trucks 
as it applies in the sheep business. 


The Program 

The convention was called to order 
by President Soulen and a tribute was 
paid to the memory of those who had 
passed on during the year. The address 
of welcome was made by Mayor Wes- 
terman Whillock of Boise. The re- 
sponse was made by F. E. Wilson of 
Hammett. Governor Charles A. Clark 
addressed the convention emphasizing 
the duties and the part the industry 
played in the war effort. 

Mrs. Ralph I. Thompson of Heppner, 
Oregon, president of the National Wo- 
men’s Auxiliary, spoke of the work of 
her organization and the need of proper 
contact work with the consumers to 
keep them advised as to the products 
of wool and lamb. Mrs. James Laid- 
law, president of the Idaho Women's 
Auxiliary, told of the activities conduct- 
ed by the organization during the past 
year. 

President Soulen addressed the con- 
vention in his usual efficient manner, 


discussing problems, 
trends in the industry. 

Secretary M. C, Ciaar reported on 
association activities and receipts and 
disbursements. Owen W. Morris, direc- 
tor of Fish and Game Commission, gave 
the report of the Game Commission for 
the past two years. 

Secretary Marshall reported on the 
activities of the National Wool Growers 
Association, price ceilings, price control 
bill, wool requirements and _ supplies, 
and the Washington outlook. Protessor 
J. F. Wilson, University of California, 
gave the sheepmen a picture of Austra- 
lia and New Zealand wool and sheep 
production. 

Common sheep diseases were discus- 
sed by Dr. F. A. Barber of the Bureau 
of Animal Husbandry. Ernest E. Hen- 
ry, president, Production Credit Cor- 
poration, reminded the growers “to 
keep their house in order” during this 
period. Dean E. J. Iddings, University 
of Idaho, explained the ‘Food for 
Victory” program. 

Aled P. Davies of the American Meat 
Institute showed what was being done 
by them in telling the general public, 
doctors and others, the true story of 
meat. Arthur C. Inman of the Idaho 
Power Company talked about the de- 
velopment and use of synthetic pro- 
ducts, and stressed the fact that all pro- 
ducers should realize this situation. 


OREGON 


45th Annual Convention 
January 8, 9, 10, 1942 


La Grande, Oregon 


A general snowstorm over Oregon 
at convention time cut the attendance 
about in half of that anticipated. About 
300 registered for the conference, how- 
ever, many of them coming from long 
distances to discuss important prob- 
lems. The reelection of Mac Hoke, 
president, Wayne C. Stewart, vice 
president, and Walter A. Holt, secre- 
tary, indicates that these men have 
served their organization well. 


policies, and 


A condensation of the reports adopt- 
ed at the convention is given below. 


The General Organization and 
Resolutions Committee: 


Asked that the present method of com- 


The National Wool Group, 


puting parity be changed so that a Price 
standard may be evolved that will refle 
an equitable relationship between woo] pro. 
duction costs and the cost of other Com. 
modities. 

Recommended that the state officers m. 
quest the proper national authorities to », 
tempt to secure reclassification of techpj. 
cal and skilled agricultural workers, 

Resolved that the association go on record 
as definitely urging a sharp increase jy 
teachers’ salaries so that the children g 
Oregon will continue to have the advantag 


of good leadership. 


The Federal Agricultural Programs 
and Wildlife Committee: 


Recommended to the U.S. Fish and Wild. 
life Service the enlargement of its poisoning 
program for control of predators. 

Asked for a uniform bounty on coyoty 
in the western states. 

Requested appropriations for predator 
control be increased for the coming year, 

Urged that no closed season be recognized 
on bear. 

Recommended that the executive com- 
mittee of the Oregon Wool Growers Associ- 
ation keep in touch with the game problem, 
and that big game be harvested on an 
annual basis. 

Commended the State Game Commission 
for initiating the big game management 
program, and asked State Game Commission 
to issue permits to ranchers where beaver 
are a serious problem. 

Recognized the importance and value of 
the A.A.A. program to agriculture and 
urged continuance of its soil and range con- 
serving practices insofar as they are practi- 
cal under war conditions. 

Opposed the cultivation of lands which 
have, since the last war, been retired to 
pasture or range and forest production. 


The Taylor Grazing Committee: 


Urged that areas set aside for military 
purposes in the state be kept as small as 
possible, and that these areas be turned back 
as soon as the present emergency ceases to 
exist, 

Recommended that state and county leases 
be so drawn that the lease will be reduced 
by the extent to which the lessee loses or 
abandons control of the dependent property 
upon which the lease was originally granted. 

Commended the Grazing Service for the 
work they have done in range improvement 
and for their efforts in administering the 
range to the best interest of the stockman. 


The Forest Grazing Committee: 


Commended the Oregon State Game 
Commission on keeping open season on cow 
elk and recommended its continuance. 

Urged that a former operator of private 
land be given first consideration as permit- 
tee when this land comes under the Forest 
Service’s G-4 agreement. 
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posed consolidation of the Forest Ser- 
yice and the Grazing Service. 

Recommended that livestock numbers be 
not increased, and that permits on national 
forests be held at or near present levels. 

Urged support of McNary bill now be- 
fore the Senate which provides the payment 
to the counties of 2 per cent of the assessed 
yalue of all federal lands annually, in lieu 
of taxes. 

Opposed H.R. 9351 which authorizes the 
Secretary of the Interior to appropriate 
forest or other government lands for so- 
called “Recreational Areas.” 

Disapproved of any transfer of forest 
lands to the Department of the Interior for 


any purpose. 

Recommended that any change in drive- 
ways be made only after a joint conference 
between Forest Service officials and advisory 
boards. 

Urged that all county planning groups 
consider postwar planning at their next 
meeting so that constructive recommenda- 
tions will be forthcoming from each county 
in order that everything possible to prevent 
a postwar depression will be done. 


The Program 


President Hoke called the meeting to 
order, and the invocation was given by 
Reverend F. L. Shoemaker. The en- 
tertainment numbers were furnished by 
instructors and students of the Eastern 
Oregon College of Education through- 
out the convention. 

The wool growers were welcomed by 
Circuit Judge R. J. Green, and J. H. 
Dobbin of Enterprise made the re- 
sponse. 

President Hoke’s address was _out- 
standing and pledged the support of the 
industry to the work at hand. He 
said, “There will be no strikes, no boy- 
cotts, no red flags, and no fifth column 
among the men of the soil.” President 
Hoke discussed the problms facing the 
industry, and the sacrifices necessary 
to keep up the industry’s part of the 
fight. Secretary Holt reported the fin- 
ancial condition of the organization, 
citing the necessity for greater support 
to the wool growers’ association. 

M. J. Vaught, chairman of the Idaho 
A.A.A. Committee, explained the poli- 
cies and results of the program. W. E. 
Meyer, president of the Intermediate 
Credit Bank of Spokane, commended 
the sheepmen on the handling of their 
financial affairs, and stressed the im- 
portance of reducing indebtedness now 
to withstand any shock in event it did 


come. J. M. Jones, assistant secretary 
of the National Association, discussed 
some of the National’s activities and 
problems confronting the industry to- 
day. 

George K. Aiken of the State Game 
Commission discussed Oregon’s wild- 
life management program and what had 
been accomplished. Dr. O. R. Cham- 
bers of the psychology department of 
Oregon State College gave a very in- 
teresting talk on the building of morale 
in wartime, 

D. R. Phelps of the National Live 
Stock and Meat Board demonstrated 
the Army Lamb Program as conducted 
by them and sponsored by the National 
Wool Growers Association. 

An interesting and informative talk 
on promoting lamb consumption thro- 
ugh advertising was given by Aled P. 
Davies of the American Meat Institute. 

In a panel discussion group composed 
of railroad representatives, manufac- 
turers, wool buyers, wool growers and 
experiment station men, problems con- 
fronting the industry were freely dis- 
cussed, resulting in a better understand- 
ing of the industry’s problems. Ceiling 
prices, price control, freight rates, pro- 
duction problems and numerous others 
were presented. 


WASHINGTON 


48th Annual Convention 
January 12 and 13, 1942 


Yakima, Washington 


E Washington Wool Growers As- 

sociation holds the unique honor 
of having about 98 per cent of the wool 
growers of the state supporting the or- 
ganization. The convention was well 
attended despite the unusual weather. 
About 300 attended the functions 
through the sessions. 

President Tom Drumheller of Walia 
Walla was reelected for his 28th term. 
R. A. Jackson of Goldendale was re- 
elected vice president, and A. E. Law- 
son of Yakima, secretary. This is 
certainly a vote of confidence to the 
men who are guiding the affairs of the 
Washington Wool Growers Association. 

A summary of the resolutions is 
given below. 


The General Resolutions Committee: 


Pledged wholehearted support in the pro- 
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gram developed for the prosecution of the 
war by the production of essential products: 
wool and meat. 

Asked that final plans for ceiling prices 
be considered flexible, and prices subject to 
revision on showing of change of cost in 
production. 

Preferred present marketing plan for wool, 
but if the United States Government should 
see fit to place a ceiling on the price of 
domestic wool or take it over by purchase 
at a fixed price, approved action only if 
the Government guarantees that price for 
three years after the termination of the war. 


Urged that if the Government takes over 
the clip, the wool be assembled in ware- 
houses adjacent to the area of production, 
and that the wool be appraised and paid for 
upon receipt in these warehouses. 

Requested local draft boards to give seri- 
ous consideration to deferment of sheep 
herders inasmuch as maximum production of 
wool and meat is so necessary to national 
defense and prosecution of the war. 


Endorsed the activities of the American 
Wool Council and urged wool growers’ sup- 
port. 


Approved methods now pursued in leasing 
public domain lands in the State of Wash- 
ington. 

Recommended 75 cents per car be de- 
ducted from all lamb sales, 25 cents to be 
given to the National Live Stock and Meat 
Board for general meat work, and 50 cents 
to be provided for lamb promotion work. 

Appreciated the service of the State De- 
partment of Agriculture in providing in- 
spection service for sheep moving across 
state lines, and the inclusion of $20,000 
for predatory animal control work in the 
department’s budget. 

Recommended that during the emergency, 
no change be made in the method of leasing 
state land for grazing purposes. 

Approved the establishment of a scholar- 
ship at the Washington State College in 
honor of our beloved friend, Howard 
Hackedorn, and pledged continued support. 

Commended the work of the National 
Wool Growers Association and the efficiency 
of its officers. 

Thanked the members of the Ladies 
Auxiliary for their excellent work in the 
promotion of the use of wool and lamb, 
and appreciated their aid in convention af- 
fairs. 

Appreciated the efficient service rendered 
by all in connection with shipments to 
summer ranges and to all terminal markets. 

Requested all eastbound shipments to 
grazing areas be granted the same feeding- 
in-transit rate that westbound shippers en- 
joy to their feeding points. 

Requested secretary to continue his ef- 
forts to secure a wool rate to eastern wool 
market centers comparable to that rate given 
shippers from other western states. 
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Requested that any increase in our present 
freight rates be based upon a commodity 
basis rather than a flat increase of rate to 
apply on all freight shipments. 

Recommended that the State Game and 
Fish Department make a careful study of 
the bounty system now in operation, the 
consensus of the committee being that the 
present system is costly and ineffective, and 
that it is tending to a sustained yield of 
coyotes. 

Favored a paid-and-trained-hunter system 
in control of coyotes. 

Urged that the State Game and Fish 
Commission be empowered through legisla- 
tive action to expend the funds accruing 
from big game sales in such a manner as 
would be most efficient and effective for 
the control of predatory animals. 


The Program 


The meeting was opened by Presi- 
dent Drumheller, and cordial welcome 
was given by the Mayor of Yakima, 
Mr. Gordon Riley, and responded to by 
Ed Flanagan. 

Many took part in the meeting. W. 
E. Meyer, president of the Federal 
Intermediate Credit Bank, told the 
wool growers that they will need to 
think clearly on both current and past 
war problems in order to avoid diffi- 
culty following the war. “Build reserves 
for hard times,” he said. Secretary 
Lawson gave the financial report, and 
expressed appreciation of the way in 
which members had responded in sup- 
porting the organizaton. J. M. Jones 
of the National Association reviewed the 
work of the past year and discussed 
price ceilings, supplies and require- 
ments of wool and the parity question. 

Mr. L. H. Douglas, who has charge 
of grazing on national forests in Wash- 
ington and Oregon, said that agriculture 
is better prepared to do its share in 
national defense than during the last 
war because there has been thorough 
planning. Ali departments are making 
moves to cushion the impact of war. 

Mr. Arthur E. Cox, director of agri- 
culture in the state, addressed the con- 
vention and stated that the administer- 
ing of the commission merchants act in 
view of the war with Japan is proving 
a puzzling problem. Commission mer- 
chants must have bond, and no bonding 
company will bond a Japanese. 

Jack Taylor, state land commissioner, 
said policies of his department as re- 
gards permits have not changed. Tim- 


ber lands are the biggest problem. He 
opposed the exchange of timber lands 
for other lands. 

Louis Z. Perkins, range examiner for 
the Yakima County A.A.A., told sheep- 
men that the A.A.A. would be continued, 
according to present information, but 
that the plans call for increased allow- 
ances for costs. 

Mr. E. D. Sandvig, regional forest 
supervisor for northern Montana, dis- 
cussed the movement of Washington 
sheep on to national forests, and the 
care and protection of the range, stating 
that the Washington sheepmen took 
very good care of their range lands. 

Professor M. Ensminger of the Ani- 
mal Husbandry Department of Wash- 
ington State College invited a closer 
cooperation between his department 
and the sheepmen. 

There were many other speakers at 
the convention, including Mr. J. S. 
Quick of the Fish and Wildlife Service, 
Mr. Jack Gibson and Mr. Frank Clark, 
wool buyers from Portland, Oregon. 
Mr. Melvin Fell of Pendleton, manu- 
facturer, discussed wool ceilings as they 
affected manufacturers and the trade. 
This open-forum type of meeting 
brought out many questions in the 
minds of the wool growers. Labor 
problems, wool bags and tire rationing 
were also discussed. 


MONTANA 


4|st Annual Convention 
January 15, 16, 17, 1942 


Missoula, Montana 


VER 600 Montana wool growers 
discussed and sought the answers 

to the many problems confronting the 
industry. The three retiring trustees, 
W. A. Denecke, Bozeman; John Etch- 
art, Tampico; and W. G. Gilbert, Dil- 
lon were reelected for another term. 
The holdover members are J. E. Foster, 
Harlowton; Wallace Kingsbury, Valier; 
Fred Mannix, Gold Creek; Howard 
Morse, Dillon; Wallace Ulmer, Miles 
City; and Ernest White, Kalispell. 


These trustees reelected President W. 
G. Gilbert, Vice President J. E. Foster, 
and Secretary Paul Etchepare. 

A summary of the association’s poli- 
cies for the coming year is given below. 


The National Wool Crowe, 





The Taxation Committee: 


Recommended the assessed valuation 9, 
sheep in Montana for 1942, be as follows. 
Purebred bucks, $12; range bucks, 4, 
coming yearling ewes, $5; coming 2’s, 9, 
and 4’s, $6.75; coming 5’s, $4; all othe 
sheep, $2.50. 

Pledged in this emergency to serve th 
interests of our country by not asking of 
any public official any expenditure which 
can be deferred or which is non-essential 
either to defense or to our own legitimate 
welfare, or to that of our state or com. 
munity. 

Asked that all state, county, city and 
school officials reexamine their 1942-43 
budgets, and make all possible reductions tp 
aid in lowering taxes and aid in the pur. 
chase of savings bonds. 

Urged the State Board of Equalization 
to continue its efforts to base the assessment 
of lands for taxation on a productivity 
basis. 


The Public Lands Commitee: 


Asked the Forest Service and Grazing 
Service to make every effort to increase 
existing permits for the duration of the war 
at least ten per cent wherever it will aid in 








the production of additional pounds of meat 
and wool without doing any permanent 
damage to the ranges. 

Recommended the deferment of approval 
of sale and leases for cultivation of state 
lands, county tax deed lands and land hold- 
ings of large private setups, not now under 
cultivation, until a soil survey and classifi- 
cation may be had. 

Suggested that a classification be made 
of all Government lands to their proper use, 
and after so classified, that all grazing lands 
then be placed under one administrative 
agency cooperating with supervision by the 
stockmen. 

The Stockyards and Transportation 

Committee: 


Recommended that any increase in 
freight rates be figured on a commodity 
basis only. 

Urged a drastic reduction in the freight 
rate on domestic wool and endorsed the 
action of the National Wool Growers Associ- 
ation and the Montana Railroad Commission 
in filing a brief with the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission requesting that present 
discriminating rates on domestic wool be 
reduced. 

Endorsed the lamb promotion campaign 
and thanked the National Live Stock and 
Meat Board and the National Wool Growers 
Association. 

Commended the American Meat Institute 
for its effective work in carrying on 4 
nation-wide meat advertising campaign. 


The Legislative Committee: 


Pledged all resources, strength and lives 
to our nation for the achievement of a sure 
and certain victory. 
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February, 1942 


Recommended to the State and Federal 
Government that all non-defense expendi- 
tures, including the range-improvement pro- 
gram, be suspended for the duration of the 
war, and also that agricultural groups re- 
ceiving similar benefits take voluntary steps 
to curtail such non-defense expenditures. 

Requested by wire that the Office of 
Production Management give high priority 
ratings to manufacturers of wool bags, paper 
string, sewing twine, pick-up trucks, tires, 
repairs, rope, canvas, paint, and all supplies 
without which it is impossible to produce 
wool. 

Urged that the Office of Production 
Management release sufficient quantities of 
ten- and twelve-ounce burlap material for 
the manufacture of wool bags, or provide 
some suitable substitute. 

Asked that all wool growers immediately 
place orders for their minimum bag require- 
ments with their local dealers. 

Opposed the ratification of any treaty 
permitting the importation of livestock or 
livestock products, including wool, from 
any country where foot-and-mouth disease 
prevails. 

Unalterably opposed the extension of 
trade agreement policy and particularly in 
any case where its extension would conflict 
with any existing sanitary convention. 


Preferred that wool be handled through 
the regular marketing channels, but in 
event the Government decides to take over 
the 1942 clip and subsequent clips urged 
that a proper and efficient organization be 
formed to assure prompt and honest grading 
of wool during the period of hostilities, and 
not less than one year thereafter, and that 
proper compensation be provided for the 
producer and made flexible enough to re- 
imburse him for an inevitable rise in the 
cost of production. 


Urged the Federal Government, through 
the Army, to provide adequate military air 
and ground protection at all strategic points, 
and if not possible, serious consideration be 
given to setting up adequate protective 
militia for this purpose. 

Requested Federal Government to give 
serious consideration to the importance of 
“key” men employed ‘in their present cap- 
acities as producers of wool when selecting 
men for the armed forces. 


Favored collection of 50 cents a car for 
special lamb promotion work. 


Recommended that the Montana Veter- 
inary Research Laboratory facilities be ex- 
panded to take care of increased research on 
sheep diseases. 

Requested the legislature to appropriate 
$30,000 annually for the support of pre- 
datory animal control. 

Urged restoration of the proposed cut of 
approximately $180,000 in the federal ap- 
propriation for predatory animal control. 

Asked that the next legislature enact a 


law to permit the county commissioners to 
appropriate funds from the general fund to 
match federal funds in predatory animal 
control. 


Pledged to assist in locating and fighting 
fires, and advocated necessary financing of 
public agencies responsible for fire control. 

Asked that the president of the association 
appoint a special committee to study exist- 
ing laws which might be invoked to stop 
sheep stealing, and that this committee make 
recommendations to the next legislature for 
any changes in law which may be found 
necessary. 


Requested that the representatives in 
Congress have the McCarran Livestock 
Theft Law amended to include sheep. 


The Program 


President Gilbert opened the conven- 
tion by introducing Reverend H. C. 
Rice, who gave the invocation. The 
address of welcome was given by 
Dwight N. Mason, Mayor of Missoula, 
and responded to by Stanley Antrim of 
Stevensville. 

President Gilbert addressed the con- 
vention and reported the fine progress 
the association had made in the past 
three years. 

Secretary Etchepare said that in 
1939 there were 312 dues-paying mem- 
bers, and in 1941 this number had risen 
to 1,500. He also pointed out the re- 
duction in debt that had been made, 
and said that with the continued sup- 
port, the association would continue to 
grow and be of greater service. It is 
estimated that there are 4,500 wool 
growers in Montana. 

In discussing the wool situation, 
President Gilbert declared that it would 
be better for the grower if the Govern- 
ment would take over the wool clip 
during the war and for a year there- 
after. ‘However, our first concern is 
to win the war,” he said. 

Dr. Ernest O. Melby, president of 
the University of Montana, told of the 
problems confronting all of the Ameri- 
can people, what our country means, 
and what we are fighting for. A. T. 
Hibbard, president of the Union Bank, 
Helena, chairman of the defense sav- 
ings staff, urged all to buy defense 
bonds to their limit. 

Professor J. F. Wilson of the Univer- 
sity of California, gave a very interest- 
ing illustrated talk of the sheep industry 
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of Australia and New Zealand. J. M. 
Jones, assistant secretary of the Nation- 
al, told of the part the National Associ- 
ation played in the promotion of lamb 
use in the Army. Dave Phelps of the 
National Live Stock and Meat Board 
gave a demonstration of boneless cuts 
of lamb now being used in the Army. 
Aled P. Davies of the American Meat 
Institute said, “We hope to bring about 
a consumption of more of all kinds of 
meat per capita through scientific ad- 
vertising.” 

Director R. H. Rutledge, of the 
Grazing Service, told of the policies and 
work of that agency and asked that 
ranges be not stocked beyond _ their 
feeding capacity. 

The champion 4-H demonstration 
team from Lake County conducted an 
outstanding performance in livestock 
loss prevention. 

Colonel E. N. Wentworth, of Ar- 
mour’s Research Bureau, spoke on the 
postwar sheep outlook, and stated that 
materials will win the war, and “there 
is no question at all that we have the 
materials.” 

Percy E. Sheldon, president of Bos- 
ton Wool Trade Association, spoke on 
wool and national defense. He stated 
that Government requirements for cloth 
materials were of very high standard, 
and that all materials were inspected 
many times, and that each soldier re- 
quired 4 pairs of socks, 3 sets of under- 
wear, 2 pair of trousers, 2 shirts, 1 
jacket, 1 overcoat, and 2 hats which 
were made of wool. 


UTAH 


35th Annual Convention 
January 20, 1942 


Salt Lake City, Utah 


S hosts to the National Wool 
Growers Convention, the Utah 
Wool Growers Association just took one 
day in which to complete their policies 
and affairs. Don Clyde of Heber was 
reelected president; James C. Robinson 
of Parowan, was elected as vice presi- 
dent, and James A. Hooper of Salt 
Lake City was reappointed secretary- 
treasurer of the association. 
A summary of the policies adopted 
for the coming year is given below. 
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The Committee on National Forests: 


Urged the continued recognition of the 
State Advisory Board to the National Forest 
Service. 

Recommended constructive projects by 
Forest Service for elimination of poisonous 
plants, predatory animals, and rodents from 
national forests. 

Insisted that no livestock be permitted on 
ranges before forage has properly matured; 
that no discrimination be made against any 
class of livestock, and that all classes of 
livestock be regulated by distribution and 
herding. 

Emphasized that big game animals should 
not be permitted to graze in excess of graz- 
ing capacity. 

Asked that no additional portions of the 
national forests be converted to national 
parks or placed under the supervision of the 
National Park Service. 


Approved legislation that provides 20 per 
cent of all grazing receipts be made avail- 
able for range improvements. 

Opposed the consolidation of the Forest 
Service with the Grazing Service in either 
Department of Agriculture or Interior. 


The Committee on Public Lands: 


Recommended that increased production 
be reached by proper culling and breeding 
of livestock rather than by increase in num- 
ber. 

Asked that livestock men and ranchers 
assume the responsibility of forest and range 
protection during fire season and that ranch 
owners or livestock men do burning under 
supervision. 

Opposed to the fencing and setting aside 
of allotments for special classes of livestock. 

Favored the continuing of the present 
licensing system until the Grazing Service 
has sufficient information to base ten-year 
permits of 100 per cent of the grazing ca- 
pacity. 

Urged that there be no increase in graz- 
ing fees on lands under the administration 
of the Grazing Service at this time. 

Agreed that private land administered by 
the Forest Service for which G-3 permits 
are issued be considered as base property. 


The Committee on Predatory Animals: 


Urged continuance of a vigorous effort 
to rid the state of predators. 

Requested that the poultry producers co- 
operate in the predatory animal control 
program. 

Asked that there be appropriated the 
funds for the 10-year program of the United 
States Fish and Wildlife Service under terms 
of an act of Congress on March 6, 1931, 
providing for a million dollars annually. 

Recommended that the Federal Govern- 
ment accept the responsibility of proper 
control and administration of predators in 
the national parks and other federally con- 
trolled areas. 





Requested that a committee of three be 


appointed to meet with the Predatory Ani- 
mal Committee of the National Wool Grow- 
ers Association to work for a federal bounty 
on predatory animals. 


The Committee on Big Game: 


Recommended to the Board of Big Game 
Control of the State of Utah the following 
program: Determine the number of big 
game that Utah can consistently support, 
and the number of big game that can be 
efficiently and properly grazed. 

Asked that areas on which there is an 
overstocked condition be remedied without 
further delay. 

Urged the lengthening of the hunting sea- 
son and permission to kill both sexes, espe- 
cially on overgrazed areas. 

Demanded that damage by big game to 
privately owned property be paid from the 
funds of the Department of Fish and Game. 


The Committee on Marketing and 

Advertising: 

Pledged the wholehearted support of the 
Utah Wool Growers Association to the 
war program. 

Disapproved price fixing, but requested 
that if it is necessary, the price of wool be 
made flexible and adjusted to the basic wage 
index by some equable formula. 

Insisted that producers be represented in 
the appointment of administrator for wool. 

Urged the Government take over the na- 
tional clip of wool for the duration of the 
war, and at least two years thereafter. 

Recommended the officers to work with 
the National Association in adjusting the 
inequitable wool transportation rates. 

Favored the collection of 75 cents per car 
at market and country points on all lamb 
shipments for lamb promotion work. 

Recommended that the producer avail 
himself of the facilities of the central mar- 
kets to as great an extent as possible. 

Urged and recommended that only suf- 
ficient fluid be used in marking animals, 
and that the use of tar and other petroleum 
products for branding sheep be discontinued. 


The Committee on General Resolutions, 

Taxation and Legislation: 

Accepted the responsibility to produce 
food and fiber sufficient to “win the war 
and write the peace.” 

Recommended that all unnecessary ex- 
penditures of whatever kind or nature be 
eliminated. 

Asked American markets for American 
products so that we may be free from for- 
eign dependency. 

Expressed opposition to trade agreements 
and the Reciprocal Trade Agreements Act, 
and reiterated stand for protective tariff. 

Demanded equality for the fruits of farm 
labor. 

Urged wool growers be fully consulted 
when ceiling prices are set. 

Opposed to any price-fixing schemes based 


The National Wool Grow, 





upon periods of parity inconsisent wig) 
present cost prices. 

Disapproved of any barriers between thy 
commonwealths of the United States thy 
would retard commerce. 

Opposed to either state or federal lay, 
that abridge or curtail the outlet and fre 
movement of our commodities and through 
taxation attempt to do what cannot y 
done by legislation. 

Expressed opposition to laws such as the 
Utah Chain Store Law or any law thy 
would tend to close any of our outlets. 

Objected to the granting to foreign 
countries sanitary regulations less stringent 
than those between the various common. 
wealths of the United States. 

Asked that judgment be used in drafting 
key ranchers and foremen with responsibil. 
ity, and that in the granting of priorities 
due consideration be given to those items 
necessary for the production of food and 
fiber. 

Requested legislation similar to H.R.6230 
which seeks to define agricultural labor in 
the National Labor Relations Act the same 
as now defined in the Social Security Act. 

Asked that the State Tax Commission ex- 
ert effort to have range land assessed accord- 
ing to grade and carrying capacity. 
Requested that the State Land Board co- 
operate fully with the livestock industry 
and that leases of state land be for a term 
of not less than 10 years. 

Recommended an amendment to _ the 
Agricultural Adjustment Act so that live- 
stock producers may raise without penalty 
such quantities of wheat as they desire pro- 
vided it is fed to their own livestock. 


Urged that members of the wool growing 
industry buy defense bonds now, and urged 
support of the American Red Cross. 


The Program 


President Don Clyde called the 
meeting to order, and community sing- 
ing was under the direction of E. J. 
Kirkham. Sylvester Broadbent gave 
the invocation. 

In his address, Mr. Clyde expressed 
opposition to any increase in grazing 
fees on the public domain, urged that 
non-essential Government expenditures 
be reduced, and that hordes of unneces- 
sary employees be released for pro- 
duction needs, that more big game be 
removed by hunters, that wool growers 
increase production by improving flocks 
rather than by increase in numbers. He 
declared that the Utah wool growers 
are opposed to defense strikes, closed 
shop and secondary boycott lockouts. 
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february, 1942 


Mrs. E. J. Kearns, president of the 
Women’s Auxiliary of the Utah Wool 
Growers, told of the activities of her 
association and the results accomplish- 
ed, J. L. Gibson, chairman of the Utah 
State Tax Commission, discussed the 
sate’s current study of range land 
values. “Uniformity is the main ob- 
jective,” he said, “and a reduction of 
taxes is dependent upon the units which 


spend the tax revenue.” 

Mr. Mark Anderson, director of the 
Fish and Game Commission, said that 
he agreed that ranges should not be 
overloaded, and that it is better to con- 
trol deer by hunting than by starvation. 
Mr. J. P. Goddard explained aspects of 
the federal income tax law of particular 
importance to the livestock operators. 

J. M. Jones 





Fourteenth Annual Meeting of National 


Council of 


_E. BABCOCK of Ithaca, New 

York, director of the School of 
Cooperative Administration, and one 
of the nation’s foremost cooperative 
leaders, was elected president of the 
National Council of Farmer Coopera- 
tives-—an organization representing 
more than 2,000,000 farmers—as the 
Council closed its 14th annual meeting 
at the Biltmore Hotel, Atlanta, on Jan- 
uary 12. 

C. C. Teague of Santa Paula, Cali- 
fornia, president of the California Fruit 
Growers Exchange, and N. C. William- 
son of Lake Providence, Louisiana, 
president of the American Cotton Co- 
operative Association, were reelected as 
vice presidents of the Council, and 
Ezra T. Benson of Washington, D. C., 
was reelected to the position of execu- 
tive secretary. 

The livestock division of the 1942 
Board of Directors of the Council is 
composed of B. B. Brumley, McComb, 
Ohio; W. W. Fuqua, Columbia, Mis- 
souri; and H. H, Parke, Genoa, Illinois, 
all of them being connected with the 
National Livestock Marketing Associ- 
ation, while C. J. Fawcett and James 
H. Lemmon, manager and _ president, 
respectively of the National Wool Mar- 
keting Corporation, and R. A. Ward, 
manager of the Pacific Wool Growers, 
make up the wool division. 

Included in resolutions adopted by 
the Council were the following state- 
ments: 

That agriculture is an essential arm of 
our war effort and the uninterrupted cycle 
of production and handling of agricultural 


products vital to the public welfare, must 
be accorded as extensive protection against 


Farmer Cooperatives 


labor practices which result in delay or lim- 
itation of production or interference with 
prompt handling, as is accorded to any other 
war industry. 


Labor 
(The Right to Work) 


We reiterate our previous position, taken 
jointly with the National Grange and the 
American Farm Bureau Federation, in oppo- 
sition to the compulsory closed shop or 
union shop, the compulsory hiring hall, and 
the use of the secondary boycott and “hot 
cargo” in labor disputes. 

The right to work is the right to live. 
The principle of the compulsory closed shop 
and hiring hall is both monopolistic and a 
denial of the constitutional right of the 
individual to seek and obtain work free from 
coercion, intimidation or the payment of 
tribute. 

It is wholly unfair for labor unions to 
attempt to force employers to capitulate 
to their demands by the use of the secondary 
boycott or “hot cargo” against innocent 
third parties who are made to suffer for a 
contest in which they have no part or con- 
cern. 


We are strongly opposed to any practices 
which would take advantage of the nation’s 
present extremity to force these issues on 
the American public at a time when proper 
opposition to such attempts would still fur- 
ther impede the war effort, a thing which 
the farmers do not want to be forced to do. 


National Labor Relations Board 


The National Labor Relations Board now 
exercises broad legislative powers in deter- 
mining those to whom the National Labor 
Relations Act and the Fair Labor Standard 
Act (Wage-Hour Act) shall apply. This 
is a usurpation of the powers which properly 
belong alone to Congress. We urge imme- 
diate amendment of both the above men- 
tioned acts to define agriculture the same 
as it is now defined in the Social Security 
Act. 


Price Regulation 


We approve for the war emergency pe- 
riod, price régulation authority, provided 
such regulation is equitably applied to all 
commodities and services including labor, 
and, further provided that any price legis- 
lation has incorporated in it the substance 
of the following proposal: 


“Notwithstanding any other provision 
of law no action shall be taken by the 
Administrator or any other person with 
respect to any agricultural commodity, or 
commodity processed or manufactured in 
whole or substantial part from any agri- 
cultural commodity, without the prior 
approval of the Secretary of Agriculture.” 


We favor a provision in any legislation 
regulating prices that will, in substance, 
terminate such price regulating powers if 
and when Congress by joint resolution so 
declares. 

We also favor provisions which will ex- 
empt farm cooperatives from any licensing 
provisions or regulations which may be con- 
tained in such legislation. 


Free Enterprise 


* While it may be that for the 
immediate future the attention of Congress 
will be largely centered on war measures, 
the Congress should at the earliest possible 
date enact a law that will regulate the 
regulators and that will authorize adequate 
judicial review of administrative decisions, 
and if at any time a bill is introduced in 
Congress, the principles of which are ap- 
proved by the Council’s executive commit- 
tee, we urge that the committee support 
such bill. 


Sales of Government Held Farm 
Commodities 


The National Council of Farmer Cooper- 
atives condemns the practice of government- 
al agencies in making sales of farm com- 
modities owned by the Government in such 
a manner and/or at such prices as may tend 
to lower the general prevailing price level 
of these farm commodities. 

Especially do we condemn these practices 
when the price level has not reached the 
ceiling prices fixed by the Government. 
This applies equally to public statements 
made by Government officials relating to 
the sale of such commodities. 


Social Security 


The 1939 amendments to the Social Se- 
curity Act exempt agricultural labor in 
the fruit and vegetable industry and certain 
other agricultural activities. 

We recommend that similar exemption 
should be granted to agricultural labor in 
all other types of agricultural activity. 

The resolution on “Cooperative Employees 
under Social Security Legislation” passed at 
the 1941 annual meeting is hereby rescinded. 








OR three days, January 21, 22, 23, 
the lobby, mezzanine, halls, and 
convention rooms of beautiful Hotel 
Utah in Salt Lake*City, Utah, were 
crowded to capacity with delegates to 
the annual convention of the National 
Wool Growers Association and to the 
13th annual convention of the Women’s 
Auxiliary which was held at the same 
time. Whether it was because of the 
important problems facing the industry 
in this time of national emergency, or 
whether the sheepman is experiencing 
somewhat better times, or whether— 
like people from all walks of life—wool 
growers were seeking some means of 
temporary escape from the realities of 
war, the fact is—never before in the 
recent history of the organization has 
there been such a large attendance at 
a convention. 

Regardless of the unprecedented 
crowd, the facilities of Hotel Utah 
were ample to take care of all conven- 
tion activities with its usual hospitality 
and dispatch, adding much to the plea- 
sure of all who attended. Even Old 
Man Winter, who put on a good show 
himself by keeping the weather down 
below normal for the duration of the 
convention failed to dampen the spirits 
of the visitors. 

From the moment the sound of the 
sheep-bell announced the time of the 
first session the morning of January 21, 
until the curtain fell at the closing meet- 
ing the afternoon of the 23rd, much 
interest was shown by both men and 
women in the questions at hand, as 
evidenced by the large attendance at 
all meetings. Our National Auxiliary 
President, Mrs. Ralph I. Thompson, 
gave her annual address at the joint 
opening session. Her to-the-point talk 
covering the accomplishments in brief, 
of each affiliated state along lines of 
lamb and wool promotion, and the aims 
of the auxiliary in the immediate future, 
was well received. From the response 
the men gave, it is evident they are 
becoming more and more cognizant of 





the important role their wives are play- 
ing in the advancement of the industry. 

Following the opening joint session, 
Mrs. Ralph I. Thompson invited dele- 
gates, state presidents, wives of wool 
growers, association officers, and Na- 
tional Auxiliary officers, to be guests 
of the National Auxiliary at a luncheon 
in the Empire Room of the Hotel Utah. 
Luncheon was followed by the first 
executive board meeting in the Jade 
Room, at which time revisions to the 
National Auxiliary constitution and 
other business affairs were discussed. 
There being no general auxiliary meet- 
ing during the afternoon, many of the 
women attended the men’s meeting. 

Thursday’s activities opened at 10 
A.M. with the first session of the 13th 
annual auxiliary meeting, President 
Mrs. Ralph I. Thompson, presiding. 
Mrs. Marsh Lea of Fort Stockton, 
Texas, acted as secretary to the presi- 
dent in the absence of Mrs. Harold 
Cohn, who was ill and unable to attend. 

Following the reading of minutes 
of the last meeting, two contralto solos 
were given by Mrs. Drusilla Bott, a 
daughter of one of the Salt Lake Chap- 
ter members. A brief speech of welcome 
was given by Mrs. E. Jay Kearns, 
president of the Utah Auxiliary after 
which the meeting was given over to 
reports from the National President, 
and the Secretary-Treasurer and from 
presidents of state chapters. Mrs. 
Alies of Colorado, Mrs. Longmire of 
Washington, Mrs. Nations of Texas, 
and Mrs. Quealy of Wyoming, all gave 
informative and interesting reports of 
all phases of their work. It was not 
possible to complete all state reports 
at this time and the rest were deferred 
until Friday morning’s session. 

Lamb and Wool Promotion 

The meeting held the afternoon of 
January 22 was one of the best ever 
attended by your reporter. With 
President Thompson presiding, the 
meeting was opened with spirited com- 
munity singing led by genial Ebenezer 
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Kirkham, without whom no Salt Laff , 
City wool growers’ convention is com. 
plete. We were then privileged to hey 
three sides of the lamb marketing ayj 
promotion problem, all three sides pre 
sented by experts in their particuly 
field. Mr. Norman Winder, chairmaf§ , 
of the Lamb Committee of the Naf; 
tional Association, represented th | 
growers, and in a brief talk lauded th § | 
women for the splendid work the ay. 
iliary was doing along lines of lam) 
promotion and suggested we continy 
this work, particularly by spreading the 
gospel of eating more lamb among ow 
immediate associates by passing on ow 
good lamb recipes and serving lamb 
whenever possible in our own homes 

The next speaker was Mr. F. M 
Simpson of Swift and Company. Mr 
Simpson’s topic was ‘““How the Women’ 
Auxiliary Can Aid in Lamb Promo. 
tion,” and he certainly covered the 
subject thoroughiy. 

Specifically, some of the ways point: 
ed out were: To advertize lamb lo- 
cally through dentists, doctors, home 
economic departments in the schools 
and educate the children and very 
young to eat and enjoy lamb so that 
as they grow up and become heads of 
households, they will want lamb served 
in their homes and in turn educate 
their children to eat lamb. This is 2 
cycle that can be ever widened and its 
importance should not be overlooked 

He urged us to stress cut identifica 
tion and put less emphasis on quality 
of meat, believing that purchasers 0 
meat depend on getting uniform quality 
of meat from their particular meat te 
tailer, it being proven from tests made 
that nearly all purchasers buy their 
meat from one, or not more than two, 
retailers. 

Also, we should strive, he said, t0 
overcome a prejudice many people have 
against lamb by teaching the prope 
cutting and preparing of lamb. This 
prejudice exists more in some localities 
than in others, and there is much work 
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io be done in breaking down this un- 
justified feeling against lamb, espe- 
dally in larger cities and in small towns 
in the mountain states and in Texas, 
which state produces much lamb but 
ranks lowest in consuming it. 

We can help our meat dealer dispose 
of more lamb by talking of its merits 
to our friends and acquaintances out- 
side the wool growing industry, and by 
supplying good recipes for its prepara- 
tion to as many people as possible. 
One idea we must get rid of is that 
meat is expensive. There are lots of 
arguments to show that comparing nu- 
tritional value, meat is not nor never 
has been expensive. 

He stated the packer does a good 
deal of advertising of lamb but perhaps 
would spend more if packers could be 
urged to brand lamb with their own 
brands. He also stated 8,400,000 
people are reached by each meat adver- 
tisement and that though the cost of 
advertising may seem high, when fig- 
ured on the cost per pound it is as- 
toundingly low. 

Mr. Simpson also brought out the 
fact that the producer must consider 
the fact that, in selling lambs, from 30 
to 35 per cent of the price received for 
a live lamb comes from the price of 
the wool. This is the reason a second- 
class lamb will receive nearly as much 
in price as a top lamb 

Mr. Rilea Doe of Safeway, Inc., 
rounded out the discussion by enumer- 
ating the efforts of the meat retailer 
to put lamb before the public and illus- 
trated what his company was doing by 
a display of advertising material. 


Mrs. Gertrude M. Hogan, head of 
the Education Department of Botany 
Worsted Mills, spoke briefly of the ad- 
vantages of buying American products, 
calling attention to the differences in 
designing for American women between 
foreign and American designers. She 
illustrated her points by modeling 
several garments which had been de- 
signed especially for her by a foreign 
tefugee designer in comparison to one 
of American design. She also brought 
home the fact we, as wool growers, must 
do all in our power to protect our mar- 
kets so that at the close of hostilities 
we will have employment for our own 


people. The second phase of Mrs. 
Hogan’s talk was devoted to spring 
styles in fabrics and colors, in which 
she told of the necessity of getting 
along with fewer new fabrics and 
fewer colors. She also brought out the 
importance of buying with an eye to 
lasting quality and durability for the 
reason that, as the war prolongs, it will 
be harder and harder to buy quality 
materials. 


The third and final general session 
of the women’s auxiliary was held Fri- 
day morning, President Mrs. Ralph I. 
Thompson presiding. The program was 
opened with three brief soprano solos 
by Mrs. A. J. Alt. The remainder of 
the time was spent in hearing the bal- 
ance of state reports, Idaho, Utah, and 
Oregon not having had time to report 
previously, and reports from the Reso- 
lutions Committee, Promotion Commit- 
tee, Revisions Committee, and Auditing 
Committee. Each state delegate had 
enough typewritten copies of her report 
for the other delegates to take back 
with her. This makes it possible for 
each state to take advantage of new 
ideas successfully carried out by other 
groups. 

A second and final executive meeting 
was called by our National President 
preceding the Friday morning general 
session. 

The foregoing pretty nearly covers 
the serious portion of the convention. 
Now, let us turn to the lighter side and 
reminisce for a few minutes over the 
many social events provided for the en- 
tertainment of guests by our hosts and 
hostesses, the Utah Wool Growers As- 
sociation, the auxiliaries of the Utah 
Association and the Salt Lake Chapter 
Auxiliary, as well as the Salt Lake City 
Chamber of Commerce. 


The historic Lion House was the 
scene of a delightful tea arranged by 
the Utah Auxiliary for the late after- 
noon of the first day. Over two hund- 
red auxiliary members and their guests 
were greeted by Mrs. Herbert B. Maw, 
wife of the Governor of the State of 
Utah; Mrs Ab Jenkins, wife of the 
Mayor of Salt Lake City; Mrs. Ralph 
I. Thompson, national auxiliary presi- 
dent; Mrs. E. Jay Kearns, president of 
the Utah Auxiliary; Mrs. Moroni A. 
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Smith, Utah’s first vice-president, and 
Mrs. Briant S. Stringham, second vice 
president. Pouring were presidents of 
local chapters of the auxiliary, assisted 
in serving by Miss Ora Lou Jensen, 
Mrs. Marcus Erickson, Miss Beverly 
Beesley and Miss Marjorie Erickson. A 
musical program was given by Mrs. A. 
W. Ray. 


Many a chuckle greeted the bits of 
feminine garb modeled Wednesday 
evening in the Lafayette Ballroom of 
the Hotel Utah by members of the 
women’s auxiliary and University of 
Utah debs. In the spotlight were en- 
sembles, dresses, negligees and coats . . 
numbers ultra chic in the “gay nine- 
ties.” These costumes were all made 
of wool, some very fine and sheer, as 
were the smart young fashions and 
dainty knits of today. The gayly hued 
woolens were features of the Botany 
Woolen Mills of Passaic, New Jersey, 
and were charmingly announced and 
described by Mrs. Gertrude M. Hogan, 
of that company. Mrs. Hogan also 
presented as part of her program, a 
moving picture from the ranch and 
range life of sheepmen and a techni- 
color picture of the Botany Mills in 
operation. Miss Mary Walsh, as assist- 
ant to Mrs. Hogan, was instrumental 
in presenting a swiftly moving evening's 
entertainment. 

One of the highlights of the conven- 
tion was the ladies’ luncheon in the 
beautiful Empire Room of the Hotel 
Utah, sponsored by the Salt Lake 
Chapter to the Utah Auxiliary. Ap- 
proximately 375 members and guests 
were seated at tables. Mrs. Royal M. 
Smith, president of the Salt Lake 
Chapter, greeted those present and in- 
troduced Mrs. Minnie Miller of Thous- 
and Springs Farm, Idaho, who made 
a charming toastmistress. Mrs. Ralph 
I. Thompson, national president and 
Mrs. E. Jay Kearns, Utah auxiliary 
president, Mrs. Emory Smith, national 
first vice president, were introduced to 
the crowd. Mrs. Dan Capener, promo- 
tion chairman of the Salt Lake Chapter, 
spoke briefly on “The Importance of 
Wool in Defense.”’ Mrs. Tracy Wright, 
as chairman of the essay contest spon- 
sored by the Salt Lake Chapter, dis- 
played a beautiful woolen blanket won 
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by Miss Ila Coon, senior at the Univer- 
sity of Utah for her entry. On display 
at the luncheon were four of the state’s 
outstanding woolen costumes, made by 
4-H girls. These received much favor- 
able comment. 

The crowning event of the luncheon 
was the lovely music furnished by Miss 
Lisle Bradford and her A Cappella 
Choir from the East High School. The 
large crowd was held spell-bound for 
the duration of their numbers, which 
ranged from the classical to very 
humorous. The audience is indeed in- 
debted to this talented group for its 
entertainment. 

The Ways and Means Committee 
had charge of the raffling of two very 
lovely woolen blankets during the 
luncheon. Mrs. Nations of Sweetwater, 
Texas, and Mrs. A. E. Lawson, were 
the lucky winners. 

Every convention-goer looks forward 
with pleasure to the annual banquet 
and at this year’s was the largest crowd 
ever assembled at a wool growers’ 
banquet. Around nine hundred mem- 
bers and guests were served a delicious 
_and hot dinner featuring broiled lamb 
chops. Following the dinner, a varied 
floor show entertained the guests, after 
which the floor was cleared for dancing. 


After the floor show, Mr. Johnson, 
of Texas, auctioned off a beautiful wool 
and mohair rug which had been do- 
nated to the auxiliary by Mrs. Willie 
B. Whitehead of Texas. A beautiful 
woolen blanket, a gift of the Pendleton 
Woolen Mills, was also auctioned off. 
The sale of these two articles netted 
the treasury of the National Auxiliary 
a good sum. 


The final event scheduled for the en- 
joyment of the visitors was the organ 
concert at the famous Mormon Taber- 
nacle. Mr. Alexander Schreiner, organ- 
ist, explained the working of the organ 
to those who attended and played a 
special number for the group at the 
close of his regular program. 

Some very worthwhile publicity was 
furnished the convention when, through 
the efforts of Mrs. Dan Capener, radio 
chairman for the Salt Lake Chapter, 
radio station K U T A sent a portable 
transmitter, and engineer, and an an- 
nouncer, to the scene of the convention 








for the purpose of interviewing some 
of the leading participants in the con- 
vention. Interviewed on this program, 
which lasted twenty-five minutes, were 
Mrs. Ralph I. Thompson, president of 
the National Auxiliary; Mrs. Gertrude 
M. Hogan, of the Botany Woolen Mills, 
Miss Fern Shipley, in charge of 4-H 
Club work from the Utah Agricultural 
College; Mr. C. B. Wardlaw, president 
of the National Wool Growers Associ- 
ation; Mr. Sylvan J. Pauly, vice presi- 
dent of the National Wool Growers; 
Mr. Fred Marshall, national secretary; 


The National Woot Group, 





and Mr. James A. Hooper, secretary , 
the Utah Wool Growers Association, 
Friday evening brought the close y 
another momentous wool growers’ gp. 
vention and with it, the departure fy 
east, west, north, and south, of th 
many delegates and convention visitor; 
We look forward to another yey 
pledging our united support to the ¢&. 
fense effort of our United States an 
with the wish that next year’s reunigy 
bring the reward of a job well done. 
Mrs. Emory C, Smith, 
National Press Correspondent 





AUXILIARY WORK 


By Mrs. Ralph |. Thompson, Heppner, Oregon 
An Address Before the 77th Annual Convention 


T this 77th meeting of the National 

Wool Growers Association it is al- 
together proper that I should congratulate 
your members and your officers for the 
fine manneg in which you have carried on 
the work of this organization. Not only 
in the last few years, but in all these 77 
years, the work of this organization has 
been the means of keeping our sheep in- 
dustry on a fairly stable basis. 


The constant watch your officers main- 
tain on the ever changing situation in 
Washington and your work on trade treaties, 
freight rates, commission charges and graz- 
ing laws have helped to keep our industry 
on an even keel in very troublesome times. 


As sheep raisers of America, we have two 
reasons for pride in our industry this year. 
First, it is with a high sense of pride 
that we offer our country an industry that 
is ready and willing to go “all out for de- 
fense.” Wool growers are prepared to do 
their part to feed and clothe our soldiers 
and help maintain them at the front. Our 
national program fits admirably into defense 
efforts, for in promoting the wider use of 
lamb and wool, we have been urging on 
the American people improved nutrition and 
improved health. Second, the highlight of 
all the work done in the last few years is the 
enactment of the Wool Products Labeling 
Act. This was accomplished, and the law 
went into effect last July, after almost 
thirty years of effort on the part of this 
Association. You were fortunate to have 
the help of some very fair-minded manu- 
facturers, or no doubt all these years of 
labor would have been in vain. The per- 
sistent efforts of our conscientious western 
senators and representatives was a very im- 





portant reason for the passage of. the Bill 

This new labeling act that has taken » 
much work and so much money to become 
a reality, will be of great value to thos 
engaged in producing wool and mohair at 
this time. For this labeling act will be the 
means of self protection against the wave 
of materials that must and will take the 
place of wool during the necessary restric- 
tions due to our war. 

Because of this splendid organization of 
yours, the National Wool Growers Associa- 
tion, and also because of that old law of 
supply and demand, the members of the 
sheep industry and its kindred industries 
stand today among those called the ‘“Haves.” 
We have the wool and we have the lamb 
so necessary at this critical time. 

But let us look back and remember after 
the last world war when we were almost 
placed among “The Have Nots.” So, let 
us be careful of all our spending, and, when 
the tide turns, we shall not again fall into 
that position so close to the “Have Nots.” 
None of us enjoyed that situation, 

Let us be careful except in one way. 
Let us buy every stamp, every defense bond 
we can pinch and squeeze out of our bud- 
gets; and, when that is done, let us start 
all over again and help the Red Cross, the 
Salvation Army and every other means of 
assistance to our armed forces. If there is 
any way offered to stand back of our brave 
men out in the Pacific, let us make an extra 
effort for them. They are making a sup- 
reme effort for us. 

There is another way in which we can 
help our country. At this time among the 
Have Nots are those, who through no fault 
of their own, happened to be engaged if 
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businesses Which had to be curtailed or done 
away with entirely as necessary steps toward 
defense of our country. So as employers, 
[ ask you to consider such people when 
ooking for help. Many of them could not 
qualify as workers in camps, as herders or 
ranch hands, but some of them could. You 
could give a good word and a helping hand 
to others toward obtaining some sort of 
employment. Remember the days when this 
industry of ours stood on the fringe of the 
“Have Nots” and all of us needed help and 
encouragement. 
State Auxiliary Efforts 

In going about to various state conven- 
tions, I was glad to hear your state -.associa- 
tions were continuing their efforts toward 
lamb and wool promotion even if the law 
of supply and demand is taking care of 
lamb, and the Government is going to take 
care of wool. I also listened with pleasure 
to resolutions commending the work of 
the Meat Board, the Meat Institute, the 
American Wool Council, and the packing 
interests and chain stores. This work is 
done as an aid to insure and maintain a 
stable income for those engaged in livestock 
production. 

Now for a short account of the work 
done by the various state chapters of the 
auxiliary. It will not be too short because 
they completed many fine projects during 
the year. 

In Colorado, several good style shows 
featuring woolen costumes were held. One 
chapter sponsors a meat cutting, cooking 
and serving demonstration each month. 
Colorado had a state-wide contest in essays 
on wool, which proved to be of such adver- 
tiing and educational value that they are 
continuing it this year. They are also help- 
ing with a wool judging and grading school. 
This means the work of the colleges on those 
topics is coming to the members instead 
of the members going to college. 

In Wyoming the women are justly proud 
of collecting enough black fleeces to manu- 
facture over 2,000 blankets which were 
given to Bundles for Britain; also proud of 
a fine record of Red Cross sewing and 
knitting. Plans are being made for a state- 
wide essay contest on wool and for cooking 
demonstrations for lamb and mutton. 

In Texas the auxiliary members are justly 
proud of buying $500 worth of defense 
bonds, of promoting lamb week with the 
endorsement of their Governor. They con- 
tacted the steward in charge of dining cars 
in their state and obtained his consent for 
the use of lamb on the menu at all times. 
They had wool displays in many places dur- 
ing the year. Their members speak on the 
value of the Wool Products Labeling Act at 
club meetings of many kinds. 

In Utah the members of the auxiliary are 
proud to be asked to help in the Utah Lamb 
Week, which has been so successful for 
several years, and are justly proud also of 


Mrs. Ralph I. Thompson, President, 
Women’s Auxiliary to the National Wool 
Growers Association 


their attempt to promote a wool blanket 
week which received much help in many 
towns in their state. They held a wool 
display at the state fair. That is one way 
in which we can contact and acquaint many 
people with the value of wool for warmth 
and lamb for health. Many meetings were 
held with talks on the purpose and value 
of the new labeling law. They have been 
busy with plans for this national convention 
where everything has been done to entertain 
convention guests. 


In Idaho the women have completed a fine 
program this year. They sponsored booths 
at two state fairs; in one they had a very 
complete wool display of finished articles 
and also one showing the steps between the 
raw wool and the finished product. They 
gave away attractively wrapped cuts of 
lamb during one day. They registered 1700 
married women in four days, handing out 
numbers and drawing for a blanket each day. 
In the other booth they sold meat thermo- 
meters, gave out cook books, and going in 
with a service club, they sold lamburgers 
and lamb dinners. This is good advertising, 
and they made something above expenses. 
Idaho also gives prizes to girls in high schools 
for making wool dresses. 


In Washington, which is our oldest auxi- 
liary, a very good program was completed. 
Blanket week was carried out successfully 
with help from the State Chamber of Com- 
merce, and the same help was given in 
many towns over the state from local 
chambers. They had five radio talks dur- 
ing the year, one of them to educate the 
public in the value and use of the wool 
labels. The members of one of their chap- 
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ters have met each week during the year 
to knit and sew for the Red Cross. 

Much work has been done with the help 
of the extension service in staging lamb 
cutting and cooking demonstrations. All of 
the states that promote these cutting and 
cooking demonstrations report the help they 
are given by local stores, power companies, 
county home demonstration agents, the 
National Meat Board and many others. Two 
wool booths were featured at two state fairs 
with fine displays of woolens; and sales 
were made of wool batts, toys, ties, yarn 
and blankets. This is the best form of wool 
advertising our members can undertake, and 
we reach hundreds of people in this manner. 
Washington members sold lamburgers at two 
fairs; the name “lamburger” is owned by 
them and they have a copyright on it. They 
sold over 900 pounds of ground lamb in 
the form of lamburgers. In fact the fame 
of this way of marketing their product has 
spread, as I was asked by the Research De- 
partment of the University of Idaho for 
information on the selling of farm products 
in this manner. I turned this letter over 
to these Washington women, for I knew 
they were familiar with the subject. Cash 
prizes were given F.F.A. boys for the best 
fat lambs and many prizes were given in 
4-H Club work. 


In Oregon the auxiliary goes in for club 
work, as they believe that helping boys and 
girls produce good market lambs will bring 
a better product into our local markets. 
They help club girls in cooking, if they use 
lamb in their menus; they help club girls 
in wool sewing so as to encourage and edu- 
cate them in the value of wool for clothing. 
During this year the six chapters of the 
state auxiliary gave out over $350 in prizes 
and awards in club work. This sum can be 
given as this auxiliary receives a gift of 
$250 each year from the Oregon Wool 
Growers Association. Oregon members spon- 
sored a state-wide lamb week with radio 
talks and much newspaper advertising. They 
were fortunate in having the National Meat 
Board on hand for several cooking schools 
during the dates set for lamb week. They 
also held a wool blanket week, receiving 
help from 200 towns in the state and hav- 
ing radio programs beforehand to acquaint 
the public with what they were doing. As 
usual the booth was maintained in Portland 
during the stock show and was a financial 
success as well as a source of good contacts 
with thousands of people which we could 
meet in no other way in Oregon. Wool neck- 
ties and toys were sold; five lambs donated 
by packers and commission men, were cut 
up by Mr. D. R. Phelps of the Meat Board 
and kept in an attractive display in a meat 
case. Then numbers were drawn twice 
during the day and the winners were given 
these cuts of lamb. 

If the reports from Washington and Ore- 
gon seem to have more space in this account 
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it is because these two states have the oldest 
auxiliaries and their program has had the 
benefit of years of experience and practice. 
All of these members report the same story. 
They enjoy their organizations because 
they make so many friends and have some 
way of entertaining themselves while the 
conventions are in session. 


I have been told by many that the Nation- 
al Association has a better attendance at 
their conventions since the auxiliaries were 
formed, and the same story is heard at 
state conventions. Believe it or not. 


This report of the work done by the mem- 
bers of our auxiliary passes over the hard 
work which all these undertakings entail. 
This work is done with the purpose of being 
an aid to your Association. It is planned 
and carried out as our part of the program 
to establish a stable income for those per- 
sons engaged in this industry. All of these 
workers would welcome any suggestions to 
improve their program. 

Now for an account of the work attempt- 
ed by the national officers and the national 
committees. The promotion committee 
headed by Mrs. Emory Smith of this city 
has carried out each suggestion as offered 
by Mr. Eugene Ackerman of the American 
Wool Council. They have done a fine job 
of advertising the wool labels and what they 
mean to the public. They also have sent 
out programs to be followed by every state, 
and this program will be remodeled this year 
to fit the war-time emergency. The Ways 
and Means Committee will be busy during 
this convention and you will hear more 
about them later. 


We are still in search of a plan of work 
to be carried through by the national of- 
ficers, using the national funds for such 
plans. Until such plan is outlined, like 
many others, I question the value of the 
national auxiliary. 


As the National President, I have written 
almost 600 letters during the year, have 
visited five state conventions where I was 
delightfully entertained by both the state 
associations and the auxiliaries. Many of 
these convention visits will remain pleasant 
memories for years to come. As my fare 
was paid by the Texas members to attend 
their convention, and I discovered I could 
visit the National 4-H Club Congress with 
very little more traveling expense, I attend- 
ed that event in Chicago. 


I watched over 1500 clubbers and their 
leaders march into the arena at the Horse 
Show. This is an inspiring sight for any 
one to witness. As you know, these are 
exceptional children, for each must be the 
top winner in some contest in his or her 
state, to win this free trip to Chicago. It 
gives you a feeling of security to know that 
over one and one-half million children were 
enrolled in club work in 1941. They are 
trained to be good, loyal citizens and they 


pW ~ 


TEXAS AUXILIARY BUYS 
DEFENSE BONDS 


The Women’s Auxiliary to the Texas Sheep 
and Goat Raisers Association authorized the 
purchase of an F Series $500 defense bond 
at its annual meeting in December. Mrs. Len 
M. Mertz of San Angelo, out-going secretary 
of the auxiliary, is shown above making 
the purchase. 











receive as well, the special training in the 
contests they enter. 

This year the American Wool Council, 
the International Wool Secretariat and the 
National Auxiliary awarded chests of silver 
to the Blue Ribbon group of girls that en- 
tered wool dresses and costumes to be 
judged in the wool suit or dress contest. 
If we continue this help another year, I 
hope we give wool blankets to these winning 
girls. As I watched the Club Congress in 
action, I saw some other places where 
scholarships could and should be given but 
since my return I have found this to be 
true: if a contest is sponsored by some 
company, even if they give smaller prizes 
than they should, it is impossible for some 
one else to step in and increase the awards. 


In 1940 I conducted a survey of wool 
and lamb advertising in four national publi- 
cations. I wrote letters of thanks and ap- 
preciation to all those manufacturers of 
woolens and to those packers that had ad- 
vertised our products. I received many nice 
letters in return. One mill in Ohio, the 
St. Marys Mill, had advertised woolen blan- 
kets from $9 to $125. I asked them to 
have one of their more expensive blankets 
on display at the entrance to the Jade Room. 
I. hope all of you will see it. It is made 
from the hair of the Cashmere goat that 
comes from Tibet. The undergrowth of 
this hair is one of the finest fibers known. 
It is used for the best grades of- Indian 
shawls, rugs, and also dress goods. This 
definition comes from the book called 
“Wool” sent me by Eavenson and Levering 
Company. 
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Another result of these thank-you letters 
was the trip you have all heard about. Foy, 
fortunate members of the Auxiliary wer 
asked by Colonel Johnson, president of the 
Botany Worsted Mills to be their guests jy 
New York City. It was an all-expense trip 
given in a most generous manner. 


You are perhaps interested in the Paper 
that was handed to you when you entered 
this room. These facts are the result of , 
survey conducted in 1941 in eight nation 
publications. * 


This survey is an attempt to acquaint 
you with your friends, because any one 
knows that in peace time we will need som 
help in using and selling our products. That 
has been the case in the past; it will be 
necessary once again when this war is over, 
In advertising lamb in these national publi. 
cations you will find Swift & Co., the only 
packer using national advertising to boost 
our product. The many fine pictures of 
lamb used this year in the Meat Institute 
ads are made possible by the donations of 
packing interests as well as from other 
sources, so do not overlook that fact, that 
all packers pay part of that type of national 
advertising. 


The members of the Auxiliary want you 
to know of friends that do not do any 
national advertising but they are friends 
of ours in many ways. Safeway Stores have 
given us much valuable aid in county and 
state auxiliaries for many years. This year 
the National Auxiliary was offered a full 
page ad in farm papers and wool growers’ 
publications depicting an attractive leg of 
lamb to be used in lamb weeks or similar 
lamb promotion. I hope all of you saw 
that page in the September issue of the 
National Wool Grower. This was done for 
the Utah Lamb Week and was done for 
the auxiliary. Several other states took ad- 
vantage of this help and we are all very 
grateful to Safeway. 


In closing, I wish to invite all of you to 
be guests of the National Auxiliary this 
evening in the ballroom of this hotel. At 
that time Botany Worsted Mills will pre- 
sent a style show and some pictures under 
the direction of Mrs. Gertrude Hogan, in 
charge of Women’s Wear for Botany. I am 
sure we will see and hear many interesting 
things that will be new to us as wool pro- 
ducers. This style show is safe for the 
gentlemen as Mrs. Hogan is not selling or 
taking orders for either dresses or materials. 
Botany is increasing its war orders and 
making very little goods for civilian use. 
The pictures will show ranch and range 
scenes in Wyoming and pictures of the 
Botany Worsted Mills. 


So all of you “Haves” come out and if 
there is anyone that feels he or she is among 
the “Have Nots” you come also; we want 
all of you to be our guests. 
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EGULATORY measures and 
amendments thereto by the Of- 
fice of Production Management, now 
known as the War Production Board, 
and the Office of Price Administration 
concerning the use of wool are of much 
more interest and importance to the in- 
dustry at large than any detailed report 
of market values that might be given. 
Practically all manufacturing opera- 
tions from the grease wool to the finish- 
ed product are regulated. Perhaps it 
might be well to list in brief form the 
various regulatory measures that have 
been taken to date, for each affects the 
wool market: 

On December 12 the O.P.M. took 
over control of the-entire supply of 
shearling pelts in the country for the 
manufacture of flying suits. 

On December 16, by order of the 
0.P.A., the prices of grease wool were 
frozen at values secured for the respec- 
tive grades in the period of October 1 
to December 6. 

On January 4 conservation orders 
were issued by the O.P.M. restricting 
mills manufacturing both civilian and 
military material to 80 per cent of their 
consumption in a like period during the 
previous year. Mills operating entirely 
on civilian business were restricted to 
50 per cent of their base consumption, 
and woolen mills operating on civilian 
business were restricted to 40 per cent 
of their previous requirements. This 
order prohibited individuals or concerns 
from acquiring in excess of a “minimum 
practical working inventory of domes- 
tic wool.” There is no limit to the 
amount of foreign wool that can be 
stocked; in fact, every encouragement 
is given to individuals and concerns to 
secure as large inventories of foreign 
wool as possible. Penalties are provid- 
ed for violation of allocation orders. 

On January 16 amendment No. 1 to 
freezing order of the O.P.A. No. 58 
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was issued making allowance for  in- 
creased war-risk insurance by adding 
the increase of that insurance to the 
frozen price of foreign wool. 

On January 16 amendment No. 2 was 
issued providing a temporary ceiling on 
South American greasy, scoured, and 
washed wools so that manufacturers 
would be able to bid more intelligently 
on 18 million yards of military material 
on January 20. 

On January 17 amendment No. 3 to 
price schedule No. 58 was issued estab- 
lishing temporary ceiling prices on both 
domestic and foreign tops. This also 
was done to facilitate bidding on the 
Government contracts that are being 
placed. 

On January 20 amendment No. 4 to 
price schedule No. 58 was issued pro- 
viding a temporary ceiling on worsted 
yarns that would be required in the 
manufacture of Government orders now 
pending. 

Amendment No. 5 was issued Janu- 
ary 30 establishing temporary ceiling 
prices on domestic pulled wools. You 
will note we have used the word “tem- 
porary” ceiling prices. As signified by 
Mr. Henderson’s first amendment, it is 
intended that permanent ceiling prices 
will be established. 

On February 3 amendment No. 6 
was issued, which lengthened the base 
period of frozen or temporary ceiling 
prices of grease wool, top futures, and 
wool futures, extending the original 

period of October 1-December 6 to 
October 1-December 15. This was 
made necessary by the passage in the 
meantime, of the price control bill, pre- 
venting a ceiling on wool values less 
than prices as of December 15, 1941. 

On January 20 bids were received by 
the Quartermaster General’s Office up- 
on approximately 18 million yards of 
military material. The orders have 
practically all been placed as of Febru- 
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ary 7. It is impossible, however, to de- 
termine the percentage of the accepted 
bids that were based upon the use of 
domestic wool. Due to the change in 
the method of awarding contracts from 
an open-bid proposition to a negotiated 
basis, the names of the successful bid- 
ders are not published promptly nor 
the price at which the contracts were 
let. This leaves us more or less in the 
dark as to the differentials, if any, that 
have been allowed to the manufacturers 
bidding on domestic wool over manu- 
facturers bidding on the basis of 
foreign wool. It is thought, however, 
that the major part of the wool to be 
used in these contracts, amounting to 
upwards of 75 million pounds, will be 
principally of foreign origin. In the 
absence of a permanent ceiling on do- 
mestic wool, manufacturers were will- 
ing to take a chance on the future price 
of domestic wool with which to fill their 
requirements made necessary by these 
contracts. 

It is well to note the provisions of 
the price fixing bill, recently passed by 
Congress and signed by the President, 
which prevents the O.P.A. from placing 
a ceiling on wool lower than the highest 
price reflected by either of four fac- 
tors: 

1. 110 per cent of 1909 to 1914 parity, 
which would reflect a net price to the 
growers of about 28 cents. 

2. Values as of October 1, 1941, which 
would reflect a net price to the growers of 
about 36 cents. 

3. Values as of December 15, 1941, which, 
according to the Department of Agriculture, 
would reflect a net value of about 37 cents 
to the grower. 

4. Or average value received by growers 
in the period of 1919 to 1929. According 
to the agricultural report, this period re- 
flects a Boston value of $1.29 clean for 
average fine and fine medium territory wool 
as compared with the present value of $1.12 
clean. 

Thursday and Friday of this week 
were spent in Washington deliberating 
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over the classifications and permanent 
ceiling prices soon to be issued. It 
would seem to many of us representing 
the wool growing industry that the 
ceiling price could not legally be set on 
average fine and fine medium territory 
wool less than $1.29 clean sold Boston 
as compared with the present market of 
$1.12. The conference will be con- 
tinued on Wednesday of next week, 
February 11, and permanent ceiling 
prices may be expected shortly there- 
after. Even though the permanent ceil- 
ing prices may be satisfactory, there is 
no assurance that they will be obtain- 
able so far as the wool grower is con- 
cerned. Few wool growers will be able 
to interpret the equivalent in grease 
cents per pound at shearing time of 
$1.29 clean, should we be fortunate 
enough to establish such a ceiling. 
Again it is observed that specifica- 
tions for military requirements include 
only certain types of wool, notably the 
long fine wool suitable for serge. There 
are no military requirements at the 
present time permitting the use of aver- 
age or short-lengh fine wools. On the 
other hand, regulatory measures make 
it illegal for any person or concern to 
acquire more than a “minimum practi- 
cal working inventory” of domestic 
wool. Every encouragement is given 
for the acquisition of a maximum in- 


ventory of foreign wool. Thus it will 
be seen that the normal outlet for our 
average length of fine wool is being 
seriously curtailed. 

The Manufacturers’ Advisory Com- 
mittee met in Washington with the War 
Production Board on Thursday, Febru- 
ary 5, for the purpose of discussing fur- 
ther reduction in the use of wool. Al- 
though no official announcement has 
yet been made, it is understood that 
plans are well advanced for a further 
drastic reduction in the amount of wool 
to be used in the second quarter of this 
year in addition to the reduction de- 
scribed above. 

Growing concern is expressed as to 
future wool supplies due principally, 
perhaps, to the withdrawal from the 
market of Australian 64s by the Central 
Wool Committee of England. This was 
done without comment but the reason 
given is that all available supplies of 
this grade at the present time are re- 
quired by the English Government it- 
self. It is expected that this ban on the 
importation of the principal grade of 
Australian wool to the United States 
will be lifted within a few weeks. 

In the meantime, the stock pile ac- 
cumulates. At the present time the 
supply of foreign wool in the United 
States, afloat, and now loading amounts 
to 259 million pounds. The Govern- 
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ment desires to build this to half, 
billion pounds. Rumors are still per. 
sisting that negotiations for the Soy 
American clip are under way. 

It is not difficult to visualize a billig 
pounds of wool for consumption during 
the year 1942 by including the carp. 
over as of January 1, which was greaje 
than normal, plus imports, plus the dp. 
mestic production. The anxiety ag jy 
future stocks is heightened, perhaps, 
the recent sinking of a merchant shi 
loaded with 21,000 bales of Australia 
wool and the report that other boa 
carrying large cargoes of wool are loy 
overdue. 

The limitation placed on manufg. 
turers in regard to the use of domestic 
wool, coupled with the uncertainty of 
securing foreign wool, places them in » 
awkward position. Some of the prom. 
inent mills have recently stated they 
did not feel justified in bidding m 
future contracts unless assurance was 
furnished that wool of the proper typ 
would be available. It is very obviow 
that such conditions all point to scare. 
ity of wool and prices as high as the 
legal limit. Even after the permanent 
ceiling is placed it might well be pos- 
sible from time to time to increase this 
limit if increased cost of production 
could be shown. It has been stated 
in Washington that 600 million pounds 


















Domestic Wool Quotations — Week Ending Friday, February 6, 1942 


GRADED TERRITORY WOOL 





Grease Equivalents Based Upon Arbitrary Shrinkage Percentages (1) 





Scoured Basis 








Boston Prices Shrink and Shrink and Shrink and 

Grease Equivalent Grease Equivalent Grease Equivalent 
Fine Combing (Staple) _ ) Pee ien-apceeitipsato $1.15-1.17 (63%) $. - .43 (65%) $.40- .41 (68%) $. - 3 
Fine French Combing -. ‘Seana: Ph sisctaiiiit 1.10-1.13 (64%) .40- .41 (66%) .37- .38 (69%) ° .34- I 
i EERE GREE FR SF. vitae RO 1.02-1.05 (65%) .35- .37 (68%)  .33- .34 (71%) . - 30 
Y% Blood Combing (Staple) . ) 1.08-1.10 (58%) .45- .46 (60%) .43- .44 (64%)  .39- A 
Y, Blood French Combing -. ¢ 58’s-60’s 1.06-1.08 (59%) .43- .44 (61%) .41- .42 (65%)  .37- 3 
TLE STEN ANT AEE ie 1.00-1.03 (60%) .39- .40 (62%) .38- .39 (66%)  .34- 3 
% Blood Combing - 96- .98 (53%) .45- .46 (55%)  .43- .44 (58%) .40- Al 
¥, Blood Clothing me 92- .94 (54%) .41- .42 (56%) .40- .41 (59%)  .38- 39 
Y, Blood Combing, 48’s-50’s.._-_-_ .90- .93 (50%) .45- .47 (52%)  .43- .45 (55%) .41- 
nasi sats a RTC EEO 85- .88 (45%) .47- .48 (47%)  .45- 47 (50%) .43- AA 
Common and Braid, 36’s-40’s-44’s_ 844 .86 (44%) +47- .48 (46%) .45- .46 (49%)  .43- M4 








(1) In order to present scoured basis prices in terms of greasy wools, scoured basis market prices have been converted to greas 
basis equivalents. Conversions have been made for various shrinkages representative of light, average, and heavy shrinking wools for 


the different length groups quoted. 
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domestic production would be desirable 
rather than 450 to 500 million pounds. 
This could be done if proper price in- 
centive over a period of years was pro- 
vided. 

Trading in wool has not been heavy 
during the month of January so far as 
domestic stocks are ‘concerned, and 
everyone is wondering where the manu- 
facturers are securing their wool for 
the manufacture of the 18 million yards 
for which contracts were recently let. 
The absence of trading in domestic 
wool leads one to believe that the bids 
were largely based on the use of foreign 
wool. The South American market, 
where they have their eye on develop- 
ments in the United States, is holding 
very firm, awaiting announcement of 
ceiling prices on wool. In the mean- 
time, it is reported that the choicest 
wools are being taken for domestic con- 
sumption in the South American coun- 
tries where the textile industry is ex- 
panding at a rapid rate. Then, too, the 
Swedish Government and some other 
European governments are investing 
their money in South American wool, 
evidently preferring to have their cur- 
rency in wool rather than in the “coin 
of the realm,” even though the wool 
cannot be taken out of South America. 


All grades of domestic wool are being 
held at the full frozen or temporary 
ceiling prices and whatever sales that 
have been made were made at the top 
of the market which prevailed during 
the period of October 1 to December 
15, 

We are attaching herewith a report 
of the Agricultural Marketing Service 
which reflects grease wool values ac- 
cording to shrinkages and grades as of 
February 6. 


' 





SHEEPMEN’S BOOKS 


Sampson’s Range and Pasture 
$4.00 





mn 
Sampson’s Native American Forage 
Plants 5.00 
Sampson’s Livestock Husbandry on 


Range and 50 
Bultz : Hr s Range Sheep and Wool... 3.00 














Morrison’s Feeds and Feeding................ 5.00 
Gilfillan’s Sheep 2.50 
Klemme’s An American Grazier Goes 
Abroad 2.50 
FOR SALE BY 
National Wool Growers Assn. 


509 MecCernick Bidg. Salt Lake City, Utah 











Wool Contracting in the West 


ONTRACTING of the 1942 clip 

started soon after the first of the 

year over ‘Texas and the range terri- 
tory. 


In Arizona where shearing is well 
under way, from 30 to 40 cents is 
reported as the range in contracts, while 
early in February 12-months’ Califor- 
nia wools were being contracted at 
3734 and 40 cents, and the 8-months’ 
wools at 35 cents. 


The 1942 clip of John Archabal of 
Idaho, consisting of 400,000 pounds, 
has been contracted at 37% cents, ac- 
cording to a press item. A number of 
pools have also been reported as con- 
tracted in that state. 


Quite a volume of wool has been 
contracted in Montana at between 351% 
and 40 cents, while 35% cents is tying 
up clips in Utah and Nevada. Numer- 
ous contracts in Wyoming are being 
made at 35 to 37% cents. 


Some 12-months’ wools in Texas are 
reported contracted at 41% cents, while 
fall-shorn Texas wools have been sell- 
ing at 32 to 35 cents, with recent sales 
as high as 39 cents. A sale of one small 
lot of Corriedale 12-months’ wool at 
45 cents is also listed. 





Flock Improvement Urged 


ore W. LEE, president of the 
New Mexico Wool Growers Asso- 
ciation, in a radio broadcast to mem- 
bers of that association on January 5, 
made a very excellent statement on 
the present wool situation and the de- 
mand upon wool growers to increase 
production. To meet that demand 
growers must improve their flocks. 

“Available ranges will not permit any 
increase in our sheep population,” Mr. 
Lee said. ‘The trend will be toward 
further reduction of breeding flocks. 
To maintain or increase the gross in- 
come from our industry only one 
course is open; that is to so improve 
our sheep as to insure a longer staple, 
heavier average fleece of better qual- 
ity and a higher percentage of increase 
in good lambs.” 





Contributors to the Wool 
Fund in January 


ARIZONA 
Jose J. Baca Tom Frazier 
Frank Echenique T-2 Sheep Co. 
Byron C. Forsythe Jos. K. Udall 
COLORADO 
John Armstrong J. W. Clark 
J. T. Allen George Carlson 
J. M. Armagost I. Chenoweth 
Elbert Akers Colorado Agricultural 
Frank C. Arnold College 
John Ashton Stella ™. Crowder 


Aubert & Gauthier 
Mrs. Rosena Andreatta 
Sabino Archuleta 
John Armstrong, Jr. 
Pattie E. Austin 
Lester Anderson 
Mathias Archuleta 
Carl Adolph 

Geo. L. Brown 

John Broyles 

T. J. Bruce 

H. S. Bemenderfer 
Rena C. Brammer 
W. R. Brogan 

Mrs. W. O. Bussinger 


J. M. Best 
Willard Butterfield 
J. E, Baker 
Everett S. Bishop 
Coy Barn: 
kimer Bucntel 
Frank Bodey 
B. L. Birt 
Virgil Bolinger 
Beuck Brothers 
ae & Henry 
Byler 
Fred” E. Brands 
Jake O. Broyles 
Cc. L. & John Brenner 
Mrs. Louise Benham 
F. A. Brown 
Ray R. Bowhan 
Jane Bowhan 
Ed Bledsoe 
Willard E. Berry 
Adelyne Bledsoe 
sa H. Brugger 
F. Bruger 
Blue Mesa Sheep Co. 


Jeffery Black 
Alfonso Benavidez 
William Black 
Burkholder & Henry 
Burkholder and 
Montgomery 
Rachel Buffalo 
Wayne Barr 
S. D. Bunker 
Clarence E. Burr 
Fred E. Binnette 
Howard Bouldin 
Cc. P. Bryant 
Elmer Bunker 
M. E. Buzard 
A. R. Bouldin 
James P. Burns 
Guy T. Barnes 
Lester Bashor 


Alfonso Benavidez, Jr. 


Raymond Bowers 

Vance Brown 

H. E. Brown 

Bracket & Boinay 

Boyd E. Bunker 

Fla Broyles 

Frank Barnes 

Coen Bros 

A. Culverwell 

L. G. Compton 

E. E. Crown 

Vester Carder 

Truman T. Chenoweth 

Mrs. Ralph Clore 

Travis I. Cook 

a. Antonio Cardova 
M. Crain 

Sines & Decker 

Manuel & Jose M. 

Chavez 

Pat Crall 

I. H. Calloway 

Edmund Crawford 

Clinton Clift 

Pete Carrica 

Felix Cordova 

Alice B. Cheney 

A. J. Chisholm 

Leroy Coleman 

Wm. Cohagen 

R. J. Conway 

W. J. Clark 


Bryan Casteel 
Animal Investigation 


Dept. 
Colorado State College 
Verel and M. L. Catlin 
Bob Casteel 
Andy Christenson 
W. A. Colt, Jr. 
Abel Chavez 
George M. Cawfield 
Chedsey Bros. 
Floyd Chenoweth 
Animal Husbandry 
Dept. Colorado 
Agricultural College 
Russell Curtis 
C. W. Dennis 
L. E. Doles 
A. P. Dissler 
W. F. Dreher 
D. Doles 
Joe Davis 
J. B. Dorenkamp 
M. H. Durham 
Pete DeFreece & So 
James E. Donnelly 
W. L. Doner 
H. H. Davis 
Glenn C. Davis 
J. H. Dickens 
Drescher Bros. 
H. C. Drescher) 


Wm. A. Daniels 
John Dashner & 
ie Reed Ginkel 


Erney Drummon 
(by John C. Gair) 

Arthur -Emerson 
Edwards 
C. A. Erkman 
Elvin E. Eaton 
J. L. Epley 
Juan Etchart 
Eugene Ellis 
John Etchart 
P. A. Entz 


Jake ‘& Annie Esch 
Foster Evans 

A. P. Flynn 
Lloyd F. Farmer 
Roy S. Freeman 
Virgil Flickinger 
Harry r 
Robert Fehlmann 
F. H. Fletcher 
Glen E. Fletcher 
Paul Felmlee 
Fassett & Wolfe 
Lloyd C. Fuller 
Edward Frazier 
Theron Felmlee 
Raymond Felmlee 
John E. Gardner 
Fred rard 

E. E. Garland 
M. A. Gulden 
Byrl Green 
Claude Gardner 
Edw. B. Gould 
John Gruenloh 


Margaret Grubbs 
Gilbreath Bros. 
Ben Gutierrez 
R. Y. Gibbs 

Getz Brothers 


John W. “Green 
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Miguel A. Gallegos 

G. B. Gillilan 

Mary Gallegos 

Oo. W. Gylling 

John C. Gair 

Roy Green 

Wm. Glover & L, F. 

ecker 

Bessie George 

Weldon Grisham 

Floyd W. Hamilton 

Wm. F. Haywood 

H. E. Howard 

Tunis F. Hanna 

Forrest Higgs 

Otto, Hasser 

Hills Land & Livestock 
Co and Fred Schlegel 

Gerald Hoff 

James E. Hall 

Harry A. Hunter 

a | Hollingsworth 


Huffman 
T. N. Hazen 
Bob Hill 


Edwin B. Hutton 

W. L. Howard 

Ann Louise Haver 

John Hamil 

Howard Hart 

A. B| Hughes 

W. M. Hamilton 

C. H. Hammons 

Dorr Hutchinson 

Art Harn 

E. A. Henry 

Willard Higgs 

G. olmes 

Conrad Hopp, Jr. 

Basher & Edna 
Hawo 

Otis Hoffman 


Honey & Walter 

Heath & Ray 

Elmer & Dwight 
h 


W. R. Henry 
E. Hamilton 
- Hoskins 
W. Henry 
. Hart 
E. Harper 
T. Hall 
Honey 
John R. Harbour 
A. C. Hemenway 
Glen Hurd 
Clarence Hass 
W. S. Hopkins 
Harry Hanks 
Frederick A. Haver 
E. L. Hagaman 
J. N. Hughes 
D. Hall 
K. K| Inman 
David S. Jolly 
S. H. Jones 
Edwin James 
J. N. Jacobson 
E. R. Johnson 
John Jolly 
Walt Jesse 
James B. Jolly 
Cc. L. Jessee 
Noah R. James 
E. Jankovsky 
Claude S. James 
Lyle Johnson 
Mrs. Ora F. Kennedy 
Cc. B. Kouns 
W. H. Kincaid 
Matt Karcich, Jr. 
Lawrence Kirk 
Kay Kravig 
C. J. Kelsey 
Floyd A. Kline 
Louis Kozacek 
John Kuipers 
S. H. King 
Edward Kiefer 
August Kern 
Roy E. Kolkman 
Frank J. Kaspar 
Frank Kirkpatrick 
Johnie Kalma 
John Kibel 
J. E. Kester 
Bill Kalma 
Chris L. Koenig 
Felix Kaiser 
E. D. Kimbell 
August Koepke 
Margarito Lucero 
Mike Lapsanky 
E. P. Long & 
Donald Long 
Charlie Lucero 
Bob Lytle 
Cc. C. Larson 
Fdwerd Loesch 
W. M. Langhurst 
John H. Luhr 
S. L. Loshbaugh 


dd od Dt 2 
— 








Joe Miller & Co. 
C. M. Morse 
Ferd Martin 
Manuel Marquez 
D. M. Mitchell 
George L. Mendell 
Neil B. McGrath 
Claude Moore 
Harold M. Means 
E. R. Martin 
Joseph Mathis 
Z Mullineaux 
J. N. Mousel 
J. L. Marble 
Ole Madsen 
Walter McGee 
J. O. McMurtry 
Floyd B. McCray 
Wm. Meusborn 
Del H. Murphey 
J. K. McGregor, Jr. 
A. D. Moran 
Jim McGee and 
H. F. Decker 
Ray & McShane 
Guy McGrath 
Lee Marston 
A. C. Ming 
F. McDermott 
F. A. Mack 
B. J. Morrow 
Elmer Mallon 
Henry Mendoza 
Quirino Menegattio 
Sophie Clara Maes 
Merritt Bros. 
William Martinez 
Urban Maes 
Leandro Maes 
Tobias Maldonado 
O. A. Murr 
Ray McGrath 
Carl Meininger 
James McNulty 
A. C. Morris 
Morgan Brothers 
(C. H. Morgan) 
Frank McCurry 
Van Meter 
Joe Murillo 
Horace W. Marold 
C. W. Maxfield 
a. Foe 
M. H. Moo 
Charles A. "Marshall, Jr. 
C. W. McPherson 
Wm. Middaugh 
Raymond A. McCabe 
Clayton Nickell 
Mike Noonan 
Roy Nelson 
W. E. Nottingham 
Al Newmyer 
Newman & Yhitcaga 
Polly Noland 
Roy R. Noe 
George Niebuhr 
H. F. Nottingham 
W. E. Nottingham 
Wm. C. Nordloh 
John Nye 
E*rl Newman 
Chris Nvyauist 
R. B. O’Brian 
J. B. Overfelt 
Frank Overton 
Howard Off 
P. G. Orell 
Vern Overmiller 
John T. Pritchard 


C. L. Page 
Darrel Perdue 
Carl Prior 
R. G. Pvle 
Angelo Pedot 
Albert Prater 
Otto Piper 
Eseanie] Pacheco 
Georve Post 
C. M. Patrick 
G. H. Peterson 
Guy Pickens 
Charlie Paine 
E. W. Piper 
W. T. Piatt 
P. D. Pate 
W. B. Pyles 
Dean Patterson 
J. Chas. Parker 
Martha T. Price & 
F. W. Pelzer 
A. C. Peck 
F. W. Pelzer 
Frark Patterson 
C. P. Postlewait 
Paul & Celedon Valdez 


Dick Price and 

F. W. Pelzer 
Horatio Quintana 
J. M. Rhine 

W. Roberts 

Owen Rowley 
Milton Riter 
Frank J. Reisinger 
Ray & Wilcox 
Ray & Nichols 
Dean Rusher 
Rodman & Ballard 
Romer & Flint 

(V. R. Romer) 
Harry E. Russell, Jr. 
Anna D. Round Estate 
Kim Ritter 
Carl Rahn 
Mrs. U. E. Rodriquez 
Manuel C. Rivera 
Bert Roe 
Marvin D. Ryder 
Edmond Reigel 
W. W. Rusk 
Ray & Hieronymus 
John Rose, Jr. 
Tom Ratliff 
W. B. Reeves 
M. D. Robinson 
Elmer Rasmussen, Jr. 
Russell F. Robb 
J. C. Rodgers 
W. R. Riggenbach 
Emmett G. Reed 
R. R. Pierson 
C. B. Stogsdill 
Geo. Sprouse 
Theo Sorenson 
Gottlieb Stahlecker 


C. R. Shoop 
John E .Schreiner 
Rufus Sterling 
William R. Stahlecker 
Louis F. Simonson 


Selby Sterrett 

Lola B. Stiles 

H. K. Scidmore 

J. O. Solberg 

Herman Schultz 

Guy Snyder 

Lester Sullivan 

Adam Schneider 

Hugh Slane 

Anna M. Seal, B. B. 
Johnson, C. A. Wold 

Salisbury & Son (Earl 
A. and Albert K. 
Salisbury) 

J. D. Smith 

N. H. Stone 

August F. Steinike 

Edward F. Schubert 

Tony Stephens 

Glenn Snyder 

William Simpson 

W. J. & Hilas Sanderson 

W. J. & V. H. Sanderson 

S. C. Sanderson & Son 

Victor Salazar 

Clovis Salazar 

Ellis H. Smith 

R. L. Scobee 

Antonio Salazar 

Stauder Farms, Inc. 

L. B. Sportleder, Jr. 

Lee E. Schmidt 

Thomas Sater 











Isaiah Stahlecker Max Sutley 
1942 WOOL FUND RECEIPTS 
FROM WOOL GROWERS 
TO FEBRUARY I, 1942 
BY STATES: 
Arizona ___. $ 18.40 
Colorado 693.25 
Idaho ___. 219.20 
Kansas 62.89 
Montana ___- 1,502.54 
Missouri —______. .20 
Nebraska ____. wie 39.90 
Deew ECkICO: 25s 38.65 
North Dakota _........ 27.55 
Onisnoma =. 12.30 
South Dakota 125.20 
ems 2 2.10 
2) eae ee 309.50 
Washington _. ibe .60 
TT 822.33 
Pacific Wool Growers 
(not allocated) 367.75 
$ 4,242.36 
BY DEALERS: 
Adams & Leland Inc.__.$ 54.50 
Dewey Gould & Co.. 1,026.34 
Hallowell, Jones and 
es 447.30 
Merrion & Wilkins 1,891.37 
Munro, Kincaid, Edgehill 45.60 
Pacific Wool Growers _. 367.75 
S. Silberman & Sons____- 209.30 
BY STATE ASSOCIATIONS: 
Idaho Wool Growers 
eae ; 165.40 
Wyoming Wool Growers ‘ 
: : oe eae 34.80 
$ 4,242.36 











The National Wool Growe, 





Edward Stapleton 
John F. Schmidt 
Pat Sweeney 
F. oO. Slater & F. L, Gill 
Harley E. Sheldon 
Wm. Searles 
Parfirio Salaz 
Charles Sandburg 
N. A. Smith 
Virgil Stark 
E. R. Smith 
Robert Sterrette 
Clarence Stanley 
Melvin M. Silvey 
Hacket Smarrt 
C. L. Stauffer 
J. A. Schultheise 
Eddie Self 
V. A. Stevens 
Robert Smith 
F. J. Saylor 
Daniel Stauffer 
E. A. Sunafrank 
Leona Schaal 
Fred H. Scheel 
Forest D. Smith 
Cc. C. Shinn 
F. E. Towne 
M. A. Titus (By 
Everett Bishop) 
Emmett Taylor 
Doyle Thompson 
Robert Templeton 
Allyn H. Tedmon 
J. L. Tweedy 
Seward Tedmon 
Manuel B. Trujillo 
E. D. Trout 
Wylie Throne 
Ed Teem 
J. W. Turner 
Wm. Tracy 
Marvin J. Thimgan, Ear] 
Beegles & W. E. Berry 
Marvin J. Thimgan and 
Earl Beegles 
F. H. Trimble 
Henry F. Taylor 






Verl Tattershall 

Ralph E. Turpin 

W. M. Turpin 

Frank Tintle 

Pearl Van Ginkel 

John A. Van Hee 

Thomas H. Vils 

Reynaldo & Ramon Vigij 

Alias Valdez 

D. E. Vandine 

Ernest Verquer 

Daniel Valdez 

Wm. Vassios 

A. W. Waychoff 

J. F. Whitmer 

W. S. Wolverton 

Margaret C. Winn 

Chas J. Wood 

W. J. Wise 

Rowland F. Wyatt 

Earl G. hite 

Harold J. Wherren 

Grant Winslow 

Geo. T. Wohlford 

E. H. Wilson 

S. G. Williams 

W. G. Wigington 

Roy Wertz 

C. M. Work 

Weiland Ranch Mere, 
Co. 

Jim Wilson 

B. J. Werner & VY. 
Werner 

Carl L. Wood 

E. B. Wood 

M. J. Warner 

J. E. Wadleight 

L. G. ileox 

Lawrence E. Wallace 

Walgram & Decker 

Wright & Silver 

Geo. T. Winters 

Frank Wilson 

Ella Warshauer 

A. F. Wenger 

Phil Zaiss 


IDAHO 


H. H. Allen, Jr. 
Eleazer Asay 
Clifford Armstrong 
Fannie M. Budge 
Leon Ballar 

Noel C.. Carter 
Henry Christensen 
Blaine Cook 

Lloyd C. Davis 
Henry Dursteller 
R. Digert 

Edward Edwards 
John F. Fredrickson 
Carl Glover 

J. S. Gardner 
Paul I. Gabriel 
E.. W. Hansen 
James Jensen 

J. Jewett 

Claddus Keller 


Martnuis Larsen 
Ezra E. Larsen 
Albert V. LaMonte 
James Laidlaw 
M. Geneva Lillford 
C. Lau 

Arthur Moser 

Joe Mallea 

G. Massman 
Myron Nuffer 
Carl G. Nielsen 
Carl E. Nicholson 
George O. Oliver 
R. J. Sorenson 
Selma Santee 

W. Styles 

Roy Waddoups 
Weiser Sheep Co. 
John O. Wallace 
W. H. Warren 


KANSAS 


O. H. Andrew 

C. H. Briggs 

R. T. Beaty 

Lewis G. G. Craft 

R. H. Chambers 

Will R. Christian 

a. & Allen Courtney 
H. M. Davis 

H. M. Davis & Son 

Howard Doedrich 

Ersch & Hinkhouse 

Carl Eagan 

Cc. E. Finlay & M. O. 
Finlay 

George Friend 

Math Goltl 

J. O.--Grunnels 

A. H. Hurlbut 

Dale Houck 

Ray Jackson 

Lyle James 

Curtis C. James 

Robert B. Johnson 

L. L. Livengood 

Larson Feeding Co. 

Harold Lawrence 

Dalton A, Long 


J. Ted McCall 
Harry McCall 

R. R. McAll 

J. B. Owings 
Emery Potter 
Orville Pickett 
Harry Plunkett 
Elbert S. Rule 

R. B. Rigor 

Mrs. W. J. Rhoads 
George Ringsby 
Elvin R. Samuelson 
E. W. Shannon 
Don Stout 

Sullivan Bros. 
Gerald Steele 
Henry Summers 

E. A. Trexler 


Ralph Tuttle 
George Woolverton 
Walter Wallace 

H. L. Wieland 

K. O. Wineinger 
Thomas M. Wright 
Harold Worthington 


MISSOURI 
J. F. Carter 

MONTANA 
E. O. Allen Zadak R. Allen 
Annie Connolly Ator Cc. J. Atkins 
Ogden Anderson Anna Althoff 
Chris Achen Herman Abel 
Ed Armstrong Roy E. Ayers 


E. L. Alexander 
Swan Ashland 


Robert Ahlgren 
Sam Agorretta 
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Tim and Ellen Cook 
Keith Culbertson 






















ote Armstrong T. L. Cooper 
gg Anestad John Coldwell 
Andrew E. Anderson L. E. Chapell 
gus Allen Peter Carstens 
BC Austby Orvel Campbell 
¢, M. Allen Frank W. Cady 
Anderson Bros. Leo K. Curley 
ary Algra Dan Corcoran 
furry Bowen Eleanor Cole 
(ar! Barrick G. C. Christlieb 
|, & Bokler Lee Cartwright 
z R. Baroniskee Martin T. Carlson 
lai Burd Calderwood & Wist 
Pete Beverage J. C. & R. S. Curry 
7. L, Benepe, Jr. M. G. Crist 
fredrick Bauman R. G. Costly 
jacob Barer Alex Calder 
Badura L. Clark & Son 
& Gideon Bickel Irene Cercle 
jeg Ranch Co. Fred W. Colver 
1.N. Bean Carstens Packing Co. 
frank Barnum Steve Campain 


Gordon Caloff 


(rant H. Babcock J. D. Christensen 
yrs. Mildred Blackwood Conrad Pool 

g. A. Berg L. L. Cooper 

fen & Schupak Chateau Wool Pool 
Almond M. Barrett Sarah Carter 

Alee Bange Edgar Cripps 

ids Bach Frank Cruttchen 
Cleo L. Blatter A. L. Clendenan 
Qswold Berg Jay M. Cook 

R. H. Belcher Isac B. Clary 
Bartol Ranch D. E. Caton 
George Banks J. R. Carmony 
Badura Bros. Caldwell Bros. 

Carl G. Burch E. E. Cady 


Thomas W. Brotherton Geo. Oo. Campbell 


4. J, Brandemihl B. P. Carr 
Frank Bolton Eddie Celander 
@ottlieb Blatter Chas. Coil 
Relding Bush W. W. Coon 
Eimer Brown J. C. Crossen 
Bretzel Bros. C. W. Casey 

I. C. Bond Clyde Clapp 

W. L. Blatter J. Crary 

¢, John Buttleman Wm. C. Cole 
Tom Brown P. H. Crossen, Jr. 
. D. & D. Blakesley L, M. Constant 
Tom Berkin A. G. Cathey 
Bank Pool John Cripps 

H, K. Butka John Carlson 

G. Bradford Tom Cauley 
Charles J. Bishop Francis Duffey 
John Bervin L. G. Dalton 
Riley Brown Gene Dabney 
Ross Bacon L. A. Dalquist 


Phil Dressen 
E. H. Damur 
Jason Devereaux 


Agnes Bowman 
Henry Bacon 
Charlotte Belden 


Joe Barta Wallace Dunlap 
Mrs. Joe Barta A. E. Davison 
Gurin Berg Winslow Devereaux 
Louis Biordah] Ray Dirkson 

Frank Bowman J. R. Day 

Beckman Bros. Iren De Staffney 
Conrad Bradley C. A. Dahl 

Beedie Brothers Charles Dunn 


0. W. Brown Gunnar Dahl 

0. F. Bean Oril K. Dahl 

P, P. Brandenthaler Sam Dahl 

and John Sinalis James W. Daniels 
George Baker W. P. Downey 

R, A, Bean L. J. Dahl 

P, P. Brandenthaler John I. Darroch 
George Barlow Mari L. Debuf & Sons 
Sarah H. Baccus Theo. E. Didier 

Ralph Bond Albert Doem 

Mrs. Geo. F. Brown John A. Duffield 
Glenn Bleasdell Jess Davis & Sons 
Orlo Barrick Arthur B. Deschamps 
Everett Boucher A. E. Dodd 

Clarence Brewer Emmett Douglas 


C. W. Bucklin George L. Davis 
Herbert Boese Warren Dennis 
Paul Boylan Pal. B. Doby 


Ernest Dopp 


Mrs. R. C. Bridgeman 
James Dyson 


C. R. Buffington 


E. R. Burleigh George Delmonica 
Frank Bruno J. A. Diefenbaugh 
C. J. Basnick J. J. Donovan 
Earl Bassett William Dyba 

T. H. Bassett Charles Deveraux 
Ira O. Byxbe James De Bock 
Helen E. Buck David Davies 

E. S. Blodgett R. C. Dexter 
Evan Bergum F. F. Eaton 

T. Nolen Bathurst Geo. D. Edwards 
Bert B. & W. B. Bales Ole Eik 

A. L. Baker Cc. C. Emery 

Paul Barrett Sigurd Eggen 

Cc. R. Barney Carl A. Erickson 
Walter Brown E. L. Englet 

Lou Barrick Cc. C. Edwards 
0. B. Brevig Carl Erickson 

W. Butler Albert J. Eberle 


Theo. Enneberg 


J, E. Breckenridge 
Lester D. Engdahl 


David Bricker 


D. B. Barrick Pete Evans 
Gus Crawford Burt Ekland 
Fritz V. Cook Martin Evans 


Axel Carlson A. W. Edwards 


Clara Enerson 

Chester Enerson 

Jake Ellers 

Exchange State Bank 
Ray E. Fleharty 
Erling Fosfjeld 
Charles A. Franks 
First State Bank Pool 
W. W. Finkbiner 
Fred Fuerstenau 


First National Bank Pool 
P, E. Ferguson 


Ray Finlay 
Farmers State Bank Pool 
Ole Fike 

Donald Fletcher 
Charles W. Foster 
Rasmus Froiland 
Lear Flanagan 
Cliff Foster 
Victor J. Folda 
Mrs. Ed Fuchs 
Charles H. Falls 
Roy S. Fiske 
Henry Fox 
Henry Frey 

Roy R. Ferguson 
Martha F. Fochs 
Jas. A. Freeser 
Horace D. Fulker 
O. S. Fergerson 
T. J. Fitzgerald 
Dan Fraser 

Mary Ann Fry 
H. F. Fincher 

J. K. Ford 
Nathan V. French 
Fulton Ranch 
Harry Ferguson 
Buddy Grindheim 
D. D. Grove 
Myron Gregory 
John W. Gaston 
Mrs. Ed Guenther 
Ed Gobert 

Dan Geib 

Carl Gene 

Roy Gibbs 
Herbert Goodell 
E. J. Glauser 

A. J. Goodheart 
H. E. Gardner 
Dan M. Garrison 
Earl Gillespie 


Geo. H. Gundlach 
Wm. J. Graham 
— Goodman 
L. W. Gilman 
Joe George 
Charlie Gabel 
John Germeraad 
Albert Goldsberry 
Lillie B. Gordon 
J. M. Grivp 

W. L. Gilbert 
Gilmore & Ryan 
Geo. S. Gordon 
Agnes C. Grande 
Ww. J. B. Graham 
Clara Grosfield 
Jay Gibbs 

W. L. Gertison 
Roy Gordon 
John Granmore 
Haley Bros. 
Ralph Holmlund 
Joe J. Hughes 
Susan Haughian 
Tom Hudiburgh 
Myra J. Hamlick 
John D. Harvey 
Pete Hoagland 

J. H. Harvey 
P. J. Hoven 
Joe J. Hoven 


B. D. Hovtenback 
J. O. Higham 
Lavine Henry 
Lester Hartsock 
Chas. Hale 

C. A. Hawkins 
Dave Herbel, Jr. 
L. K. Hills 
Wilbur Harper 
Leo Helton 
Alfred Higdem 
Bobbie Hamilton 
Louis Heidena 
Walter Hettrick 
Mrs. Laura Heath 
Lillian E. Halbert 
Robert Holt 

Fred D. Huntington 
Joseph M. Hoelzhev 
Sanford M. Holliday 
H. M. Horrell 


Chas. M. Holliday 
Joseph E. Hoover 
Fred Henderson 

J. O. Higham 
Harris Brothers 
Royal House 
Albert Haugen 

J. G. Hall 

Mary Hughes 
Theo Hogeland 
Roy Hammerbacker 
Robert Hoffman 
George Higgins 


A. J.Hubing & ‘Nick 
Buttleman 

John Hasquet 

J. P. Humphrey 

Loren Holland 

Hammand & Fitzgerald 

Andrew Highland 

Louis Hamilton 

John Hanso 

Wm. Hegre 

Harper & Brown 

M. C. Hoode 

Louis Highland 

L. Halveson and Gus 


S. T. Huffman 
Madge I. Holmes 
Glen Harmes 

Una Hansen 
Clinton Hassett 
Henry Hall 

Fred Henschel 
Herman Hetland 
Floyd D. Harris 
Ingnold Hadland 
Geo. Isaacs 

Reier Idland 
James Imel 

Hulda Johnson 
Johnson & Funston 
Mrs. M. P. Johnson 
Clyde Jeffreys 

R. R. Jones & MacIntosh 
Emil Jackson 

J. O. King Wool A /C 
Carl L. Jackson 
John L. Jackson 
John E, Johnson 
Jim Johnston 

M. A. Johnson 
Robert Jardine 

D. J. Johnston 
Chas. M. Johnston 
Leonard Joubert 
J. J. Johnstone 
John H. Johnston 
Otto Johnke 

John Jansen 

R. E. Johnson 
Chas. Johnstone 
C. E. Joslyn 
Holder Jacobson 
Joe Johnson 

Wm. H. Johnston 
Rufus Jordan 
Henry Junior 

E. A. Johnson 
Viggo Jensen 
Jacob Johnson 
King & Yeager 
King & Peterson 
John Kartwold 
Clem Kirkelos 
John Kuhn 
Andrew Keller 
Sid L. Killham 
Ora Knowlton, Jr. 
R. Kretschman 
Harry Kennedy 


Clement C. 
George V. Kynett 
A. R. Kaiser 
John F. Keller 
Charles Kiesser 
Cecil Knapp 
Theodore Knuth 
Elsie E. Kuchta 
Mrs. Matt Kuchta 
Emil Kyhl 
Keener & Melcher 
Verne E. Kesterson 
Leo J. Klotz 
John Knudson 
Jake Kraft, Jr. 
Mrs. Harry Koch 
Edwin M. Knipfer 
oe N. Kee 

Lora C. Kerns 
Hank Kingsley 


Frank Kalwitz 
L. F. Kelley 
Alex Kimmonth 


E. L. 
Kartwold & Dorick 


Mrs. J. Karlen 
John Kubesh 
Earl C. Kraft 
Joe W. Kosir 
Adolph S. Kosir 
Elias Kluk 

E. O. Kizer 
Lum Knerr 
Merle Kreuger 
Gatch Lucas 
Otto Leise 

R. N. Lear 
N. W. Lundin 
Mike Lye 
Marie Lahd 

J. C. Lloyd 
Mat Lytle, Jr. 
Burt Larson 
Mat Lytle, Sr. 
Victor LaPine 
Hans Lund 
Russell Lewis 
Arnold Lee 
Viola Laffel 
Emil Lipke 
Longman Bros. 
Andy Lay 

J. G. Lang 

B. P. Loyning 
Paul G. Lose 
J. W. Lien 


Walter L. Leligdowicz 


Wm. Latray 

C. W. Laird 
Alice Lotspeich 
Steve G. Liss 
Sam Leo 

Adrien Langstaff 
W. F. Lee 
Anton Lien 

Vv. M. Long 
Loyning Brothers 
O. J. Langhus 


Martin G. Loken 
Ralph H. Lovelace 
S. S. Lehman 
Fdwin La Belle 
a — 


Dulce M. Cotman 
Bernard Lewis 
Shirley E. Latch 
Geo. Lodman 

C. L. Lucier 
Lotis Larson 
Maney & Blatter 
Chas. Meyers 

R. C. Miller 

Alex McGregor 
Clem McCoy 

Leon A. McConkey 
Leonard McMullen 
Anton Moerman 
Dan Murphy 

D. E. McCann 

S. O. Mysee 

A. A. MeDonald 
Peter Macaroski 

E. A. McNamara 


Walter Mecklenberg 


Leona Mann 
T. B. McKenna 


Mrs. J. W. Maddus 
John J. and Archie 


McDonald 
George Morast 
J. H. McDonald 
Angus McGillvary 
John McKenzie 
Lester Morehouse 
John McTaggert 
Jack McClay 
Kenneth McLean 
H. J. Moon 
Archy Murphy 
Bess Morehouse 
Dan McCormick 


L. R. McClean and 


Nick Buttleman 


Mrs. E. A. Maslouski 


Chris Maloney 
Walter Morgan 
Graham McClean 
Joe Maddox 

O. G. Malkin 
Ray — 


Wm. I. and M. J. McLees 


Glenn McBride 


Bert and T. E. Murphy 


Anam F. Mueller 
F. C. Moger 

Jim Milander 
Paul Mayo 
Martin Bros. 
Early Malley 
Adolph Madler 
Robert Muir 


John William Mohr 


R. K. Miller 


Walter Mecklenberg 


E. F. Martin 
Bert Maple 





. C. Metzger 
Alma L. Moffett 
Nora L. Moyer 
Tim Mullowney 
Goomes McRae 


Jack Moyer 
Howard McPherson 
James .A. Murphy 


J. W. McKnight 
Jack Murphy 

J. R. MeCowan 
Montana Meat Co. 
James McGowan 
M. A. Markerson 
Frank Mackey 

Cc. F. McKenzie 
F. M. Moore 

Roy McDonald 
Chas. H. McKenzie 
George W. Meeks 
John MeMillan 
Edna Maguire 
Donald A. McMillan 
Dan Matovich 
Theo. C. Miller 
Nick Muir 

B. A. Nickel 
Nichol & Hughes 
W. F. Norman 
Charles Nicholson 
James Nyman 

Art Nelson 

Ralph A. Newton 
R. P. Nelson 

I. B. Norman 
Lyle Nichols 
ER R. Newell 
F. H. Nies 

Chas. P. Newkirk 
Floyd Nepstad 
Otis E. Nisley 

J. W. Newton 
Nessler Bros. 
Edith Nielsen 

Mrs. Roy Nelson 
Nels R. Nelson 

H. O. Newby 

Ed Nichol 

Sam Noftsker & Son 
Berger Nelson 

N. C. Nelson 

C. A. Nelson 

E. F. Ostrum 
Mrs. Elizabeth Olson 
Wheeler Cole 


Mark Ortmayer 
Mary H. Owen 
Chas. E. Olson 
Neil O’Connor 
John Overgard 
Herman Osterman 


Ralph Pratt 

Glenn and Wayne Pratt 

Mrs. R. G. Patterson 

G. B. Plussimen 

E. S. Porter and Louise 
Troyke 

Philbrick Land & Live- 
stock Co. 

M. Peake 

Joe Peters and H. W. 
Sweeney 

Prescott Co. 

Charles Petianek 

Mable Parsons 

Fred Price and 
James Mills 

John Petogamy 

Leonard Panslouski 

Dal Philbrick 

Chester C. — and 
Inez Patte 

Newell G. Philbrick 

Fred Poshusta 

Paul Parker 

Grover C. Parker 

Cc. 


, ee 
John W. Peck 
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William Pfister 
CG. A. Pearson 

C. W. Peterson 
John W. Pugh 

KE. S. rartuiuge 
Holger Peterson 
Joseph H. Ploffe 
Parkinson & McDonnell 
Chas. M. Pestka 
Cc. C. Pierce 

A. E. Pospisil 

Joe Plovanich 
Foster Puckett 
Homer Rowland 
Floyd W. Robinson 
Otto Riebe 

T. J. Riley 
Thomas Radcliffe 
Pat Reynolds 
Regler Bros. 

J. D. Riley 
Roberts Sheep Co. 
Columbus Regli 
Rife & Kinsey 
Bertha K. Ryan 
R. A. H. Ruska 
A, Ritz 

Raisl Bros. 

H. T. Royal 
a Rilla 


Ralph Ronan 
Harley Robinson 
W. C. Riggs 
Gussie B. Richards 


Lucian Reynolds 
C. A. Rogers 
Fred Rutledge 
Chas. E. Reed 
Rogers, Inc. 

F. B. Rutledge 
K. J. Redman 
George Richmond 
J. W. Ross Estate 
Frank L. Ranes 


Irvin B. Richards 
Henry N. Romine 
A. K. Raundal 
Ralph Robertson 
Roberts Raundal 
Carl Roe 

Paul H. Robinson 


L. Sadlacek and 
J. R. McCowan 

John Steele 

Jamie Stevenson 

Ida W. Stevenson 

J. F. Saylor 

Dudley Storre 

Jim Sheble 

John Schlinker 

Payton Schumaker 


Torval Shrutland ¢ 
Douglas and Harry Smith 
Wm. Show 

John Senteney 
Harry A. Snyder 
Snyder Sheep Co. 
Sylvester Smallwood 
Raymond W. Smith 
E. B. Sutton 
Robert Steppar 

D. Schlapia 

H. S. Stevenson 
Clyde Sullivan 
George M. Sullivan 
Guy Sowers 
Harland L. Stiff 
L. J. Strafuss 
William Sudbrack 
George Seiler 
Gladys Snell 

Nick Sternberg 

W. W. Straight 

S. S. Studebaker 
Veva E. Smith 
Joseph Stahl 

S. S. Storey 
Elmer Strong 
George A. Sykes 
Lyle L. Smith 


E. A. Spaulding 

W. L. Stockton 

D. A. Strong 

Eugene R. Swank 

Albert Schwend 
ime 


M. C. Singleton 

G. E. Slonaker 
Herman M. Schraudner 
Guy Schwend 
Mildred 1. Sindelar 
Ernest G. Slayton 
Blanch Schwend 
M. C. Sanders 
Ralph Sime 

G. E. Skidmore 
Dick Smith 


‘E. M. Stephens 


Fred Sanders 
Lee Shammel 


G. 
Delbert Salsbury 
H. A. Snyder, Jr. 
Rony Tunby 
Walter Twitchell 
Trygie Bros. 
Mrs. Ithel Thompson 
John Twitchell 
Guy Townsend 
Leslie — 
Town 
W. A. Twitchell 
E. E. Townsend 
B. D. Tolman 
Christina Teigen & Son 
= J. ompson 


Sites Tatanka 
Jacob A. Thompson 


M. W. Townsend 

Fred Thomas 

Torezon Bros, 

C. J. Tucker 

J. Oliver Teigen 

D. B. Tidball 

Maude Traweek 

Thomas Bros. 

John Turck 

Clyde Thomas 

John Tresch 

Chris Uhland and 
James Undem 

Wallace Ulmer 

Ed Uland 

M. Undem & Son 

Nils Undem 

W. J. Vanek 

Jacob Vogle 

H. J. VanOnmen 

Chas. Vanek 

Frank Vogel 

A. J. Vialle 

John Voohies 

W. H. Vaughn 


John Van Der Voort 
Harry Van Der Voort 


J. W. Van Bergen 
Anna Vestal 
Victor Van Luchen 
A. U. Vavrosky 

L. S. Wilber 

A. P. Williamson 
Geo. B. Wernli 
Alfred Wilson 
Leon M. Willson 

T. H. Wyland 
Wigdahl Brothers 
Charles Woodring 
W. H. Wallenstein 
Truman Welch 
Carl Wahlguest 
Carl Wright 
George Wright 
Ralph Winchel 
Flora E. Wright 
James G. Wagner 
Dan Wash 

H. F. Weedman 
Ben Welborn 


The National Wool Growe, 


D. J. Westbrook 
Dewey Whited 
D. A. Williams 
Glen Weise and 
Gust Pehlke 
Nancy F. Walter 
Roy Weaver 
Henry ~~ — Wemmer 
Frank 
Edward Willems 
Lida Walter 
Archie Watts 
Clem Weise 
Gottlieb Wemmer 
Clinton P. White 
Chris M. Willems 


A. P. Williamson 
Jas. D. Walker 

J. O. Washington 
Wegner Bros. 
Welhorn & Haynie 
D. W. Whisonant 
Arthur Wilcox 
Les B. Williams 
Orville Watson 
G. E. Wendt 
Fred Wilkens 

J. F. Wisdom 
George C. Yeager 
R. Yeager 

Mrs. M. Youderian 
John Zentner 


NEBRASKA 


Adkinson Bros. 


H. E. Basse 


Joe B. Blundell 
Milton Burrows 
D. H. Berg 
Henry Barth 
Paul H. Covington 
Kenneth Campbell 
Earl E. Colwell 
Frank Denton 
Bill Eastin 
Walter Egan 

Ira A. Felz 

Dave M. Fackler 
P. N. Gaspers 
Arthur Hallsted 
C. T. Heesacker 
San Hindman 
Edna L. Holaway 
A. O. Harper 
Cliff Holaway 

O. L. Jones 
Elwyn Krausnick 
Robt. J. Katen 
C. E. Leininger 
V. H. Mihan 

R. S.. McHenry 


Wm. and Carl Lindeken 
Von Murdock 

Otto Molzahn 
Frank Marshall 
Frank Molzahn 
Ernest Martens 
W. J. Maiden 
Wm. McIntyre 

W. M. Mathews 
Paul Newman 
Harold N.Nixon 
H. Orthengreen 
Mrs. Pat O’Donnell 
Clarence Olson 
Gilbert Olson 
Cyril Phillipy 
John Phillipy 
Harry E. Sager 
Leonard Scott 
Mrs. Mae Stoll 
Carl Teichert 

C. G. Townsend 
Jay H. Talbot 

J. G. Tickle 

Earl Wolvington 

Vv. O. Wood 

S. R. Whitley 
Joseph H. Whitsel 
C. M. White & Son 
Daniel Young 











Champion Corriedale 


| 


ram at Chicago Interna- 


tional and Denver Western Stock Shcws. 


KING BROS.CO. 


LARAMIE, WYOMING 
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Champion Corriedale ewe at rencar 
Western Stock Show. 


Fe 
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First prize Rambouillet ram lamb at Chicago 
International and Denver Western Stock Shows. 


WE HAD: 


Champion “fine wool” fleece at Den- 
ver Western Stock Show. 

Reserve champion Rambouillet ram 
and champion ewe at International in 
Chicago. 

Champion and reserves in Rambouil- 
lets at Denver Western Stock Show. 

Champion and reserves in Corrie- 
dales at Denver Western Stock Show. 

Champion Corriedale ram at Chicago 
International. 


WE ARE NOW TAKING ORDERS FOR C TYPE RAMBOUILLET EWES AND RAMS 
ALSO CORRIEDALE EWES AND RAMS IN SINGLE OR CAR LOTS. 
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Champion Rambouillet yearling ewe at Interna- 
tional and Denver Western Stock Shows. 


Chama yearling Rambouillet ram at 
Denver Western Stock Show. 

























PROPERTY OF 
2 SEATTLE PUBLIC LIBRAR} 


BOTH WITH THE NEW V-BELT CLUTCH BRACKET WITH CORK-LINED CONE CLUTCH 
xew STEWART | new STEWART 


(Left) VE-2—Complete shearing plant for 
the wool grower or team of shearers at a . UNIT 
PD A Oy most attractive price. Can be used from the a She 
including engine, rear of a pick-up truck, the trunk of an including engine, 
grinder, handpieces automobile, on a trailer, or can be set up grinder, handpiece 
as a permanent installation. Powered by a 
1'/, H.P. Johnson IRON HORSE engine for 
easy starting, and dependability. Light, 
compact—yet full power for heavy-duty, 
high-tally shearing. Has special grinder 
with cast iron discs, 2 three-section, heavy- 
duty, jointed shafts, two of the famous 
Stewart E-B Handpieces preferred by fast 
shearers the world over. Complete, $185.00, 
f.o.b. Salt Lake City. 




















































ndeken 








ell 




















(Right) VD-1—Complete, compact Stewart 
portable uses the new V-Belt Bracket with 
the cork-lined cone clutch. Adaptable to all 
kinds of shearing conditions. Smooth, de- 
rendable, trouble-free operation. Air-cooled, 
% H.P. engine, easy to start and econo- 
mical on gas. Complete with latest Stewart 
E-B Handpiece, 2 combs and 4 cutters, two 
grinder discs, emery circles, comb and 
cutter holder, brush and cement, $125.00, 
f.0.b. Salt Lake City. cee’, Pa: Pgh Ae my 
kind of high-tally 
Write for new FREE catalog of Stewart work, 
power driven and hand operated clipping 
and shearing machines. 

















Made and Guaranteed by CHICAGO FLEXIBLE SHAFT COMPANY © 52 Years Making Quality Products 


FACTORY AND MAIN OFFICE: Dept. 63 5600 ROOSEVELT RD., CHICAGO, ILL. © WESTERN OFFICE: 224S. W. TEMPLE ST., SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH 





NEW MEXICO to gare —— See. -_ pS = Co. ae: oes 
ilda Carter ernon cLou J. Usher Henrie P. C. Oldroyd 
Magdalena Baca Donald T. Martin Thurlow Cooper Ted Matson Frank Heslop T. J. Oldroyd 
Thos. I. Brown F. D. McClure Devitt Bros. Ole Melby Farrell T. Hansen Petersen Brothers 
Re aeel et e: Ree —— John and William M. O. Mork Parley T. Holman Lorenzo C. Petersen 
1 C net - Ear 1 Riccke Doolittle Charlie Menzel Eugene Ivory Elmer Parker 
iow ~aata Frank Sullivan Kart H. Dosis Menry ye Jeckson ions & Live- Ed. E. gga 
; “ . Dean elson ppala stoc 4 George F. Peterson 
ba ee Gallegos ot i anes Harold M. Ekberg Grant and Oscar Njos N. M. Jensen Wallace F. Peterson 
Brant Hawkins oJ Lae: Oscar Enderle Woodrow N. Nelson A. R. Larson P. C. Peterson, Jr. 
loose Hawk - Talius “Thi Roy Giannonatti Lars Njos & Sons Roy Mackelprang H. B. Robinson 
aa Moore Carroll ‘Tu ge F. A a = oer Loule om Leo Maleoln Bill — 
“ ran . Gruber elvin J. a Wm. ‘Marsden w. J. ne 
pea Martines Andrew ‘Giannonatti Chas. M, O'Dell J. Harold Mitchell Jesse “Spencer 
- . Green rge - Osloon ames L. Miller rge Q. Spencer 
NORTH. DAROTA Alee Giannonatti 0. E. Olson Jess N. Miller Lee H. Stoddard 
C. W. Beckman L. M. Neville Graves Bros. Edward Osloond J. H. Mangum Bert A. Staples 
ay Brown Martin Olsen mt | nag soy pyieeng Ot ony aS: gy Dg 
. R. Bradac Palzewski Brothers ay Hughes nna Rehorst . E. Mikkelsson W. E. Te 
C. W. Carlson P. T. Peters C. Hovland E. W. Swain Nels Mortensen & Son Stanley D. Tebbs 
George Campbell Mrs. Ella C. Papka Ralph W. Jacobi Owen Stensland Hamilton McCullough Earl Vernon 
e E, Casabor Parks Bros. pce gg mary s _ — — — County Wool 
john Dahl Valentire Pelzl car M. Kjelsrud ° . rewsbury ielsen Bros. ‘00! 
Sam Dahl Nora B. Spry Agress H. Kiley Homer Truman A. Nebaker John Wilkinson 
Dilse Bros. W. M.. Spry John F. Kunerth A. A. Thurn G. N. Nelson Wm. S. Young 
Knute Erickson Mrs. Nena Sonnek O. H. Locken A. Thompson E. A. Oldroyd 
Curtis Goshorn F. N. Strickers Kenneth Largys John Welch 
Ray Harmond Ernest W. Shuck WASHINGTON 
Ray Hagen Norman Steyer TEXAS 
Roy Hiller Robert Sense Roy Valberg 
awl L. Hedman Jultas. —_— Walter “VMorris — ING 
. A, Harw y E. re ° WwYOM 
iron Knudtson pH. Stuart UTAH WS ee et gee, 5. Dawe 
VE. — age Thies ag i ip: a a. C. Ackeman and Chas. ate A 
Lam a Sam F. en - pp. m Walters Brothers . M. er 
se te al Corp bec, he mgs Andrus Brothers Edward Christenson E. T. Alexander Wayne Busby 
Ivan McGee John Varney a J prone — PS ctr ss Cc. feet ~_ a he 
5 ° . G ster ames H. A er William . Brus 
a a ag C. S. Augason Deseret Livestock Co. Clarence Andran Ralph Beebe 
Frank Allred Verdell Dennett Charles W. Arnold F. Bethurens 
OKLAHOMA J. Gordon Blake Shirley Daniels Everett Anderson Cc. H. Brannum . 
H N. W. Bullen J. Lynn Esplin J. E. Ashley John D. Boyd 
C. D. Alexander Charles R. Moore Louis E. Bates Charles Esplin Axel R. Andren A. W. Bittinger 
Mrs. A. C, Foreman Cc. E. Strong H. C. Butler Ray D.- Esplin Rouse Anderson G. R. Butcher 
F. F. Francis Birch Creek Ranch Co. Alex Findley Thomas M. Adams Mrs. P. J. Bloom 
_ Milo Blake S. T. Graff R. B. Anderson Marion Brown 
5 SOUTH DAKOTA Merlin Brinkerhoff Bernard C. Henrie John Belus Hy Blackburn 
John Alley Ed Bochman John Bayles Timothy Hoyt F. Bethurens Elgen Brown 
Sam Alverson Ole Bualakjen Cc. E. Bingham Frank Heise Frank Buckle W. E. Bates 
— Knute Birge Cunningham Ranch Bennion Ranch George C. Henrie D. W. Brown Buckingham & Kinkade 


Please mention THE NATIONAL WOOL GROWER when writing to advertisers. 





HOUGHTON WOOL COMPANY 
TOP MAKERS 


253 Summer Street Boston. Mass. 








Of all the Sheep Breeds 
in the World - - 


THE RAMBOUILLET HAS 
PROVED OUTSTANDING 





American bred Rambouillets are 
dual purpose sheep, producing an 
excellent quality of fine wool and an 
ideal mutton carcass, They are hardy 
and have become quickly acclimated 
to all conditions in every country into 
which they have been exported. 

Rambouillets need not be crossed. 
They are an ideal sheep in their pur- 
ity. This has been proven in past 
years and there will always be a de- 
mand for good Rambouillets. 

For history of the breed, list of 


members, rules, pedigree blanks, etc. 
. . . address the Secretary. 


The American Rambouillet 


Sheep Breeders’ Association 


BILL LITTLETON, Secretary 
SAN ANGELO, TEXAS 


President Vice-President 
V. I. PIERCE ~* W. S. HANSEN 
Ozona, Texas Collinston, Utah 








AMERICAN SOUTHDOWN 
BREEDERS’ ASSOCIATION 


Southdowns again won grand champion car- 
load of lambs, champion and reserve champion 
carcass, reserve grand champion wether, and 
grand champion pen over all breeds at the 
1940 Infernational. 

Write the Secretary for additional information. 
Eugene Helms, Presiden 
W. L. Henning, Secy., State College, Pa. 











Paragon Printing Co. 
e PRINTERS 


of Publications - Books 

Catalogues - Directories 

and Commercial Job Work 
Ruling - Engraving - Binding 
Dial 3-5897 122-124 W. on Second So. 
83-5898 Salt Lake City, Utah 





J. L. Bales 
Alvin Bosley 
J. C. Buckingham 
Luther Boies 
Charles Buxton 
Charley M. Buell 
O. E. Bishop 
Robert Coburn 
J. C. Clark 
A. T. Cook 
E. J. Calder 
Herman Christensen 
J. F. Cross Co. 
John A. Craig 
Carlson Bros. 
Jack Chapman 
W. J. Charles 
Julius J. Carstens 
H. W. Carstens 
Woodro Chilcote 
Ted Cunningham 
Chet Cotton 
Albert Cunningham 
E. A. Carter 
Joseph F. Capron 
Harold N. Close 
Walter Cheeney 
Everett V. Cheeney 
M. M. Crocker 
Fern Crocker 
Edward Davidson 
Oscar Deal 
Elmer and Wm. Degner 
homas S. Duncan 
Clarence Dollar and 
Leiper 
Diamond C. Sheep Co. 
Forrest M. Duvall 
Glenn Darnall 
W. M. Donelson 
David E. Dewey 
Ira W. Douglas 
Howard Dewey 
gee? mend 
S. S. 
Hard Dumbrill 
Arlie Delano 
Mary H. Dacken 
Roy Daly 
Wm. L. Duncan 
James H. Daly 
Brooks Egbert 
Carl Eckhardt 
Kenneth Evans 
Cleve I. Evans 
Erick Erickson 
William English 
R. T. Egger 
Russell T. Fry 
W. M. Fulton 
Hugh V. Foster 
Fremont Sheep Co. 
Joe Firnekas 
Floyd E. Fischer 
Albert Fisher 
Ned Frost 
Flagg Ranch, Inc. 
J. Goodwater 
Tolite Gwynn 
N. B. Gallentine 
A. M. Glasgow 
Paul R. Greever 
D. O. Geier 
; aay Gledhill 
A. Good 


Wm. Gies 
Clinton O. Gaskill 
Ed A. Gustin 


Cc. C, Greer 
Gordon & Frisson 
Verne Helmer 
Leland Harris 

Cc. H. Hall 

Heald Bros. 

Fred G. Hall 
Bartley H. Haffey 
E. P. Heald 

L, Hamilton 

Ed H. Hageman 
Edward Horn 
Eldon Harris 

M. P. Hale 

Mike Hoolahan 
Harold Hill 
Murray House 

Cc. F. Hicks 
William Hackert 
Leonard W. Hudson 
Paul Hayglett 

Geo. E. Hammond 
Wm. G. Holland 
Jos. A. Johnson 
R. N. Johnstone 
Dick Jolley 

Isaac A. Jones 

R. G. Justus 
Howard Jones 
Sam Kindler 

Dillon Koons 

H. N. Kokesh 
John H. Kellersman 
Pete Korell 

R. Kurtz 

Kenneth Kerr 
Frank Kell 

A. L. Kendig 
George Kinder 

A. C, Kuskie 
Frances Long 
Charles O. tone 
Frances Lang 
Lembcke & Hermberg 
James A. Legg 

P. M. Lewis 
Frank Lynn 

A. C. Leasure 

L. O. Lyon 
Magda Larson 

A. E. Larson 
Adam Lockner 

E. S. Lauzer 
Charles K. Lawrence 
Edith J. Large 
Gerald H. Loghry 
L. V. Sheep Co. 
C. Lyhar 

E. P. Lapeyre 
Edith Large 
Charles Large 

Lee Morris 

Lewis Myers 

W. A. McPeek 
Herbert McClure 
Harry D. Maxson 
J. E. McCormack 
Cc. A. McWilliams 
W. F. McGee Estate 
Fred H. Moller 

W. C. McJunkin 
Wm. Moncur 
Lemert McNeil 
Orlande McIntyre 
Mrs. Fay Marquiss 
J. W. Miller 

Louis Maloin 
Walter V. McFadden 


H. C. Mapes 
Christina H. Mendenhall 
Halbert & Ethel Matheson 
Ralph Mills 
W. T. Mackey 
Paul Miller and 
Fairy Bryson 
Paul H. Miller 
J. E. McKeon 
Milo Mills 
M. J. McKeon 
W. Dz. McKeon 


August Maget ’ 
J. W. Mershon 
Lewis Morgan 
W. P. Mackay 
Augusta, Orville and 
Olaf Meyer 
W. M. Nelson 
Brownie Newton 
Donald and J. R. 
Northup 
James I. Newland 
Loren E. Nations 
Orin M. Oleson 
Albert Olson 
Orchard Sheep Co. 
Mike Popernak 
Mrs. Carl Polson 
A. C. Parks, Jr. and 
R. W. Allen 
Charlie T. Powers 
Charles Pierson 
L. E. Peterson 
Wilmer C. Porter 
K. O. Pattee 
Arthur Pearson 
Clarence Peterson 
Elvis Pace 
Glen Pace 
Ray Pace 
Laverne H. Preston 
C. H. Pace 
James M. Patterson 
Thomas Priest 
John Pierson 
Wayne Partridge 
Victor Powers 
V. D. Punteney 
Painter Sheep Co. 
Paul Pilch 
Stanley H. Quick 
George Rasmussen 
Walter Reamer 
Olga Rossin 


Raymond Woolery 


The National Wool Crowe, 





Richards Bros, 

Land Reardon 
adeth and Ernest 

Mrs. Harold I, Scott 

Snyder & Butts 

Don C. Stewart 

Claud E. Storm 

Albert Schultz 

F. L. Shumway 

Schneider Bros, 

B. K. Shumway 

A. R. Schlof & Son 

E. D. Showalter 

Clate Stacy 

William Schleiger 

Melvin N. Shafer 

Cc. R. Stout 

Alf Shepherd 

Pearl M. Snyder 

W. J. Shumway 

Roger Sneesby 

Harold, Belle, Scott 
(Guardian C. N. Scott) 

Charles Schweighart 

Eugene Springer 

South Pass Land & 
Livestock Co. 

John W. Sasek 

F. Stout 

Ernest J. Stewart 

John Sherrard 

Ernie Swanson 

Charles W. Truman 

W. E. Tillett 

Louis W. Trompeter 

Taggart & Cozzens 

C. W. and Lloyd Taggart 

Keith Templar 

E. M. Terhune 

J. Tobin 

W. E. Taylor 

University of Wyoming 

Vather Brothers 

F. W. Ward 

Rufus Wilson 

Fannie K. Willsie 

W. E. Whitmore 

F. A. Wilkinson 

Winnager Brothers 

W. R. Wright 

H. B. Williams 

Winter Wool Pool 

Frank M. Wickam 

E. W. Walter 

Don - Wilkins 

Chas. Whitbeck and 
L. E. Dixon 

A. L. Welton 

Paul Yalowizer 

R. Zeisman & Sons 





wool, 


account. 





KEEP THE WOOL WORK 
MOVING ALONG 


Every wool grower is asked to sup- 
port the wool promotion work by 
making sure whoever purchases his 
dealer or mill, 
cents-per-bag deduction 


makes the 10- 
from his 











FRANKLIN DRENCH POWDER 
FRANKLIN NO-DRAW DRENCH 
FRANKLIN TETRA CAPSULES 
FRANKLIN FLUKE KILLERS — 
FRANKLIN SHEEP DIPS 

FRANKLIN MARKING PAINT 


Hemorrhagic Septicemia 


vaccinate with the genuine 


FRANKLIN 
OVINE BACTERINS 


FRANKLIN SOREMOUTH VACCINE 





For Sale by Local Drug Store Dealers 
Send today for big illustrated 
catalog—FREE. 


O. M. FRANKLIN SERUM CO. 


Denver Kansas City 
Amarillo 
Alliance 


Fort Worth 
Salt Lake City 


El Paso Marfa 
Wichita 
Los Angeles 
























Please mention THE NATIONAL WOOL GROWER when writing to advertisers. 
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_ Lamb Markets 


ns Chicago reason for the evenness of the market A new feature of the market has 

fer § was the regularity of the supply, which _ been the arrival of a good many wheat- 

2 gph of sheep at Chicago in came about large enough to fit the de- field lambs from Kansas and Nebraska. 

ay January totaled 182,000 com- mand. Weekly receipts have been run- The best 97-pound wheatfield lambs 

Boots pared with 193,500 a year ago and ning around 35,000 to 40,000, divided sold at $12.25 but a good many that 

ghart 205,000 two years ago. The run was . about equally between western and were overweight, averaging 114 to 118 

nd & the smallest for January in over 50 farm-fed offerings. pounds, sold at $10.75 to $11: 

: years. Shipments were 25 per cent Weights from 90 to 100 pounds are Very few feeder lambs were received . 
art lighter than last year, due partly to preferred. Big lambs are hard to sell. during January. On account of the 


a smaller feeder movement. At 20 During the last week in January some high prices and the prospect of still 
market points the supply totaled 214,- 118-pound lambs sold at $11, compared better values, demand is strong for 


zens 000 compared with 256,000 a year ago. with handy-weight 90-pounders at everything that is fit to feed but at.this — 
“ This is the season when the fed $12.60. time of the year very few are avail- 
western lambs start to move freely. A good many summer shorn lambs able. A few lots were taken out at 


Ete ER ERD TA AEA AD Sit DE IO Bt ne OE ec ee 


yyoming — The Colorado contingent started a little were received during the past month, . $10.75 to $12.25, the top price paid 
late but in the past two weeks has no- selling at $10.50 to $11.75, according for shearing lambs. 


& 
fi 
Ry 


sie ticeably increased and by the close of to the amount of wool on the pelt. A Demand for ewes has been uniformly i 
‘ January had reached a fairly good few of attractive quality grading Num- strong all month, with good grades of 4 
“a volume. Out of the four leading feed- ber 1 pelts sold up to $12 when the light and medium weights going at 4 
ool ing sections of the West the shipments market was strong. Traders say the $5.50 to $6.50 and now and then a G 
” for the first month of the year showed reason so many lambs are coming sum- sale at $6.75 to $6.85; one load of 
and again of 10 per cent over last year. mer-shorn, is the high price of wool 114-pound weights making $7. Com- 

The lambs out of western feed lots are which of course enters into the salabil- paratively few ewes are coming, so the 
jons coming well finished and more uniform ity of all ovine stock. market showed almost no fluctuation. 
___ § in quality than in most other years. Most of the fed western lambs have Yearlings, like ewes, were very scarce 
Because of the comparatively high been going at $12 to $12.50 during the and held close to a steady line all 


prices, the tendency seems to be to past month, with top at $13.10 at the month. Most of the supply cleared at 
hold the lambs back for a good finish. highest time. The market has been $10.25 to $10.75 with a few of the best 
k by This does not always work out well jin a very satisfactory condition right at $11 to $11.15. Aged wethers sold 
s his for the owner’s benefit. Packers are alone, with a strong percentage of good mainly at $9 to $10. 
> 10. inclined to discriminate against heavy- lambs taken by shippers at $12.50 to Last year’s slaughter of sheep was 
weights over 100 pounds and excess $12.75 and up to $13 for a few. Not the largest on record at federally in- 
weights running over 110 pounds are many fat lambs have sold below $12, spected markets. The slaughter in 
sharply discounted. Lambs, not fat but a fair percentage of plain and January this year was ahead of a year 
but heavy, are slow sellers, considerably medium grades and particularly over- ago, and it is reasonable to predict that 
under average quotations. weights went at $11 to $11.75. this year’s slaughter will be larger than 
Packers are getting their usual quota 
of lambs direct from the feed lots, the 
proportion some days running as much 
as 50 per cent. This puts them in a 











Prices and Slaughter This Year and Last 














. eas +48 Total 12 Months’ U. S. Inspected Slaughter 1942 1941 
og sary legis. eae Sect TI een speed 18,124,531 17,351,157 
the market. Usually the best lambs Week Ended: January 30 January 31 
are skimmed off for shippers with a Slaughter at 27 Centers crisp aclesesadipn nites cna aisle 288,240 282,334 
b 
i. few sorted tops to city butchers at Chicago Average Live Lamb Prices 
about 10 cents over the regular market ee RA Re SA AOE hale ST eee $12.22 $10.60 
top. Medium and Good ee ee sin 11.20 10.00 


During January prices showed much 


. New York Average Western Dressed Lamb Prices 
less fluctuation than usual, the spread 











- in values being less than $1 for the Choice, 30-40 pounds $$ 20.40 18.50 
’ . ‘ Good, 30-40 pounds 2 = 19.50 17.50 
; good lambs, with the bulk selling with- med, A 15.75 








—— §— in a narrow range of 50 cents. One 














ever. With lambs selling $2 to $2.50 
per hundred higher than last year, it 
is likely that production will be larger 
than usual. Now that we are at war 
more meat will be needed for the sol- 
diers, and mutton products are ex- 
pected to be in greater demand not 
only by the Army but by most civilians 
who are working in the munition plants. 

Demand for dressed lamb on whole- 
sale account continues strong and re- 
liable, with buyers putting emphasis on 
the good quality stock. At the close of 
January at Chicago good light-weight 
30 to 40-pound lamb was quoted at 
$19 to $20, heavy-weights of good 
quality, 50 to 60 pounds, at $16.50 to 
$18. A year ago light-weight carcasses 
of similar quality were quoted at $15 
to $18 with heavier stock at $17 to 
$18. Mutton is quoted steady at $8 
to $10. 

Frank E. Moore 


Please mention THE NATIONAL WOOL GROWER when writing 


St. Joseph 


ECEIPTS for January were 112,- 
028, compared with 99,297 in 
December and 135,023 in January a 
year ago. Of the month’s total 7,185 
came from Texas and New Mexico, 
4,803 from Colorado, 4,005 from Ne- 
braska, 38,519 from Kansas, and the 
balance from Misouri and Iowa. 
The lamb market was very uneven 
and closed about on the same level as 
a month ago. At the high time, about 
the middle of the month, best fed west- 
erns sold at $12.50 and natives at 
$12.35, while on the close the high 
point was $12 on westerns and $11.75 
on natives. Fall-shorn lambs sold late 
in the month at $11@11.25, and shear- 
ing and feeding lambs sold $11@12.15 
during the month. Ewes closed around 
50 cents higher, with most sales late 
in the month at $5.50@6.25, and choice 
kinds quoted at $6.50. 
H. H. Madden 


The National Wool Group 





Omaha 


N SPITE of the heaviest receipts for 

any January since 1934, some 139; 
000 head, prices for the month stood 
at a 12-year high in fat lambs, and both 
feeders and aged sheep reflected 
strength through most of the period. 

An advance of 25@50 cents on killer 
lambs, as the year opened, pushed the 
top to $12.65, equal to the best figure 
paid since 1937. While most of this 
advance was lost by the end of the 
month, the general trend reflected en- 
couragement for feeders when the bear- 
ish influences that existed are consider- 
ed. 

Principal factors operating against 
an upturn included heavier receipts @ 
all the principal markets, none-to0 
strong demand for dressed lamb in the 
East, and a wool market stalemate, 
pending Government action on a price 
ceiling. Regardless of these opposilf 
influences, clearance was_ generally 
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complete at steady to unevenly higher 
rices for the period, with the closing 
marks right at steady with the first of 
the year. 

Compared with January, 1941, prices 
were mostly $2 to $3 higher and also 
stack up pretty well with any of the 
later months of the previous year. Ex- 
cepting the spurt at the beginning, the 
market was relatively stable through- 
out, and not until the closing week did 
buyers succeed in forcing any appreci- 
able decline. Even at that the reaction 


came gradually and packer cost-cutting’ 


had to be accomplished bit-by-bit. 

Weights of the offerings ran strong, 
many of them scaling between 95 and 
105 pounds. Quality improved as the 
month wore on, late arrivals of Color- 
ado and western Nebraska fed lambs 
showing up well in comparison with the 
early supply that consisted mostly of 
Kansas _ wheatfield pasture . lambs. 
Heavy and poorly finished lambs were 
subject to most of the pressure at the 
end of the month. 

Encouragement offered to feeder 
buyers by the strength in killer lambs 
was somewhat offset by a severe snow 
storm and later by muddy roads and 
feed lots, but even so the trade held 
fairly firm through January. Light re- 
ceipts account for part of this firm- 
ness, 

Closing levels were barely steady 
with a month ago, in sympathy with 
the decline on fat offerings. Top for 
the month was $12, equal to the highest 
paid since last fall and $1.75 above 
the same month a year ago. The peak 
was paid sparingly, however, bulk of 
the sales ranging upwards from $11.50, 
largely in the $11.75@11.85 area. 


Lack of supplies in fat ewes helped 
to hold the trade strong through the 
month and the close was fully 50 cents 
above December’s close. Top was 
$6.50, highest since May, 1941, and 2 
half dollar above the same month last 
year. The few that did arrive were 
comprised mainly of fed western Neb- 
taskas, but quotations were nominal 
much of the time for lack of supplies. 


Receipts of yearlings and breeding 
ewes were too light to give the market 
areal test during the month. 

Max Oldham 





NEW FUL-0-PEP RANGE CUBES FORTIFY EWES 
With Many of the Healthful Benefits of Spring Pasture! 





Help Build Up Ewes for Lambing, With Plenty G 
of Milk for Young. Use New Vitamin-Rich Cubes 


NOW’S THE TIME to build up ewes 
for a big lamb crop, so they'll drop 
strong, healthy lambs without trou- 
ble and have plenty of milk to nurse 
generously. 

BUT WINTER GRAZING often fails to 
supply many of the essential vita- 
mins needed to build up ewes for the 
job. That’s why Ful-O-Pep Range 
Breeder Cubes are fortified with 
nature’s richest vitamin combina- 
tion—a Vitamin Boost derived from 
fresh, tender cereal grasses along 
with other vitamin rich sources, 


FUL-O-PEP RANGE BREEDER CUBES, 
with 14% protein, and FUL-O-PEP 
RANGE CUBES, with 20% protein, 
are both excellently adapted for 
range feeding. These feeds offer an 
appetizing variety of carbohydrate 
sources to help promote body heat 
and energy and thus help build 
heavy, dense fleeces. And essential 
vitamins, minerals and proteins 
contribute to bone, muscle, blood 
and reproduction strength. Order 
your supply today. For more de- 
tails send your name and address to 





and converted into feeding ingre- 


dients of amazing vitamin richness. THE QUAKER OATS COMPANY, Dept. B-72 cmence, "i 








STOP AT MORRIS FEED YARDS 


Tired and travel weary livestock do not sell to best advantage. Place your livestock in normal 
condition by using our facilities for feed and rest. 

Best of feed and water with expert attendants night and day. 

Ample facilities for long or short feed. 

Livestock for Kansas City, St. Joseph, St. Louis, Chicago, or any destination beyond Kan- 
sas City may be billed to stop at Morris for feed and make the best of connections to destination. 
CAPACITY: 

50,000 Sheep With Up-to-Date : | 160 cars cattle; good pens; good 
Shearing and Dipping Facilities. = grain bunks and hay racks, 
Write or wire for complete informatio,. 
MORRIS FEED YARDS 
Located 10 Miles West of Kansas City. 
Operated by SETH N. PATTERSON and ARTHUR HILL 
Office 920 Live Stock Exchange Building, Kansas City, Mo. 














ATTENTION! 


UUOUUOUUUUGAOUGOUSUONECOOUERUGOONOUOUUOGOOUOLE 
Sell your 


SHEEP PELTS 
HIDES - RAW FURS 
AND WOOL 








Enjoy The Complete Appointments 
to the of Salt Lake’s Largest and 


Finest Hotel 
® 4 NOTED DINING ROOMS 
@ 500 ULTRA-MODERN ROOMS 
® NEW $200,000 GARAGE 
MODERATE RATES 


THE HOTEL UTAH 


Idaho Hide and 
Tallow Co. 


TWIN FALLS, IDAHO 
Highest market prices and a 
square deal always 














Guv Toombes, Managing Director 


P. O. Box 757 Phone 314 








1 Mile Southwest of Twin Falls 








Please mention THE NATIONAL WOOL GROWER when writing to advertisers. 
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You'll be sheep and ia 
money ahead if you {i 
brand with MINTRA & = 
ence a year. MINTRA 
stays clearly readable regardless of 
exposure to summer sun and winter 
storms. Many users report that they get 
as high as 30% more brands from a 
gallon of MINTRA. Ready to use; 5 
standard colors. WRITE FOR NAME OF 
NEAREST DEALER OR WAREHOUSE. 


DISTRIBUTORS 
Ellis Paint Co., Butte; Salt Lake Hdwe Co., Salt 
Lake City, Boise, Gr. Junction; Rholff Lbr. & Sup. 
Co., Casper; Gross Kelly Co., Las Vegas; Ros- 
well Wool & Mohair Co., Roswell; Radford Gro. 
Co., Roswell and Carlsbad. 


BENJAMIN MOORE & CO. 
DENVER, COLORADO 


Manufacturers 


PAINTS + VARNISHES + MURESCO 
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158 REGENT ST. 
SALT LAK 
Me PHONE 3-8564_, 
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Lambs Auctioned 
For Red Cross 





E. A. Kelloway, right center, secretary of the Omaha Live Stock 
Exchange, presents account of sale for lambs donated to the Omaha 
Red Cross to J. B. Moore, left. M. L. Shawcross, secretary and treasurer 
of the Union Stock Yards Company, left center, and George McDonald. 
president of the Omaha Traders’ Exchange, look on. The three organ- 
izations, together with individual commission firms, salesmen and traders 
on the Omaha market provided fifteen lambs which were the means 
of raising $1,900 for the Red Cross in its recent drive in Omaha for 
$150,000 which went over the top by a wide margin. 


HEEP commission firms, individual 
salesmen and traders were the first 
to place the Omaha livestock market 
officially behind defense efforts in 
World War No. 2 when fifteen prime 
fat lambs they donated to the Omaha 
chapter of the Red Cross were auc- 
tioned on Saturday, January 17, for a 
total of $1,900. 


The sale could not have been such 
an outstanding success had it not been 
for the splendid buying support that it 
enjoyed. In this, the hotel and restau- 
rant men, grocers and other business 
interests cooperated wholeheartedly 
with the market men. They not only 
paid fancy prices, but the bidding was 
so spirited that the sale consumed only 
a matter of minutes. 


Thé lambs and one choice veal calf 
were “yarded” in a pen set up in the 


beautiful lobby of the Exchange Build- 
ing, with Roy Dennis, a cattleman on 
the Omaha market for years, acting 
as auctioneer. In the case of the first 
and last lambs auctioned, each bidder 
placed, in cash, the amount of his bid 
on the table. Balance of the offering 
was sold at straight auction. As 4 
result of this innovation, the first lamb, 
while selling to H. S. Butcher for the 
Regis Hotel at $110, actually realized 
$278 for the Red Cross fund, while 
the last lamb netted $200 on an actual 
sale price of $100. Only one lamb in 
the entire bunch was sold below $100, 
and it went at $75. One besides the 
first brought $110 and another sold 
at $105. 

Idea for the innovation was conceiv- 
ed by a joint committee of the Omaha 
Live Stock Exchange, the Union Stock 
Yards Company of Omaha and _ the 
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Qmaha Trader’s Exchange, who dele- 
gated E. A. Kelloway to purchase five 
prime fat lambs for the Red Cross. 
When they found out what was going 
on, others in the sheep barn were quick 
to follow suit and the committee found 
itself in possession of lambs donated 
by the following: Fred Capune, John 
Clay & Company, Roberts Brothers & 
Rose, Jack Saunders, Judy Stillmoch, 
Berry & Mosely, W. R. Smith & Son, 
and Mr. Kelloway. The calf was do- 
nated by 5-year-old Richard Lee, son 
of an Omaha grocer, Merle Withauer. 

Buyers of lambs other than that 
mentioned above were: 

William Foxley, $110; Ed Schimmel for 
Blackstone Hotel, $100; Johnny’s Cafe, 
$100; Gene Castel for Paxton Hotel, two 
at $100 each; Louis Kulakofsky for Central 
Market, $100; Union Stock Yards Com- 
pany, $105; W. H. Schellberg, one at $100 
and one at $75; T. S. Gill, $100, and Frank 
Pringle for Safeway. Stores, $100. 

Mr. Schellberg announced that the 
yard company would donate its lamb 
to the Omaha Creche, while Tom Gill’s 
went to Father Flanagan’s Boys’ Home. 

The calf sold at $100 to Ab Johnson 
who turned it back for re-sale to Billy 
Moore at $55. Moore then turned it 
back again and it went to Henry Silk 
for $30. 

Balance of the $1,900 represented 
individual cash donations after the 
sale) among them $100 each from 
Frank Wellman and Wood Brothers, 
and $143 from Tom Lindley. 

A. H. Clarke, president of the Oma- 
ha Chamber of Commerce, who offi- 
cially opened the sale, praised the 
market men for their cooperation. 

Representing the Red Cross were 
Vincent Haskell, president of the 
Omaha Chapter; Linn Campbell, drive 
director; J. B. Moore, publicity direc- 
tor, and M. L. Champine, assistant 
chairman of the industrial division of 
the drive. 

During the last world war, the 
Omaha market was instrumental in 
raising literally hundreds of thousands 
of dollars for the Red Cross and other 
patriotic efforts. It is expected, there- 
fore, that the lamb sale will prove only 
the beginning of similar efforts during 
“the duration.” 

Omaha Live Stock Exchange 





GET THE WORMS BEFORE THEY GET YOUR SHEEP 


-WORM NOW WITH PTZ 


oy N 





® Before you turn out to pasture this spring, be sure to 


worm with PTZ, our phenothiazine worm remedy. 


PTZ destroys more worms and more kinds of worms 


than the average worm remedy. PTZ is effective against 


six different species of worms, including nodular worms. It 


is particularly effective against stomach worms which 


cause so much trouble and loss during the grazing season. 


PTZ comes in two forms for sheep—Pellets and Drench. 


Both assure an effective dose. Caution—use only as directed. 
Get PTZ—either Pellets or Drench—from your Dr. Hess 


Dealer, or write 


DR. HESS & CLARK, Inc. e Ashland, Ohio 











HAMPSHIRES 


Hardy - Prolific 





A mutton breed 
producing market lambs 
that give you 
POUNDS - PROFIT 


Write for Booklet 
and breeders’ list. 


The 
American Hampshire 
Sheep Assn. 


Detroit, Michigan 


Helen Tyler Belote, Secy.-Treas. 
C. Harold Hopkins, President 


CORRIEDALE INC. 


Breeders of Corriedale sheep exclusively 
since 1918 


HERBERT T. BLOOD, Pres. 


1635 East 13th Ave. Denver, Colo. 














North Salt Lake 


THE FIRST INTER-MOUNTAIN 
LIVESTOCK MARKET 


Why not market your livestock 
thru bonded Commission Firms 
who have experienced sales- 
men to secure you the Top Dol- 
lar for your cattle, hogs and 
sheep thru competitive bidding? 


For the best of service bill your 
shipments to Feed at North Salt 


Lake. Our day and night crews 
are always ready to serve you. 


SALT LAKE UNION 
STOCK YARDS 


NORTH SALT LAKE, UTAH 
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T’S HISTORY now, the 77th National Wool Growers 

Convention, a bright page in the history of the wool 
growers; a convention dominated by the men and women 
of the industry. Those who spoke for the national organiza- 
tion and the auxiliaries of things with which the industry is 
concerned convinced those who were listening that they 
knew whereof they spoke. 


Men and women were there from the prairie states, 
the mountain states, the sagebrush range and the desert. On 
their faces were the lines carved and chiseled by the wind 
and the rain and the sun. They were men of the out-of- 
doors, who have faced the wind and the storms, the hail 
and the snow, the glare of the summer sun, sand storms 2f 
the deserts, the cold of winter and the heat of summer. 


They were men who know the beauty and the grandeur 
of the mountains, the magnificent distances of the desert, 
the location of mountain lakes, the source of mountain 
streams, of creeks and rivers that disappear in the sands 
of the desert; men who know of mountain meadows where 
the coyote has her litter and the range cow drops her calf; 
men who spread their bedroll and bed their flocks where 
ever the trail of the day comes to an end. 


They were men who know the ram, the lamb and the 
range-rambling ewe; the value as well as the price of fleece, 
the cost of production on the range and in the feed lot; the 
cost of transportation. They were men who know the cost 
and processes in the woolen mills. They were men who 
know the value of their product and its place in the com- 
forts of the human race. 


Those were the men who took over the 77th National 
Wool Growers Convention; men and women who spoke 
from experience, who paid their way to the convention with- 
out an expense account to lean on, and who spoke from 
lessons learned in the pastures, on the range, in the shearing 
pen and the lambing camp. And because they spoke, men 
who speak from theories, read from charts and papers as 
long as dollar clothes lines and as. dry as a wagon rut in 
July, kept their opinions to themselves and their charts 
“in the bag.” 


Joe and me don’t have the space to mention here the 
many wool growers and their ladies that we met for the 
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first time in years and the many of the industry we haj 
never met before: men and women, ladies and gentleme 
in any society; grass-root Americans with sons in the service 
of their country, their purses open to meet the needs of 
their country; men and women who represent a fine cross. 
section of the home folks that the leaders of the nati 
depend on and place their confidence in. 


They may not do much flag waving, or boast of per- 
sonal patriotism; they may not be able to go all the way 
when the song leader swings into “O say can you see”; they 
may not be absolutely sure, did the Man of Galilee die o 
a cross on Calvary or in a cavalry charge up Bunker Hill 
but the United States of America—the President and the 
Congress and the people—know the absolute dependency 
they can place in the loyalty and the patriotism of the of. 
ficers and members of the National Wool Growers Associa- 
tion. ; 


After sounding the sentiment of. the convention, after 
hearing the delegates express their love of country and their 
faith in God, like Joe Bush says: 


Seems so strange, in a world created by God, 
and man a mere creature therein, that he in his 
pride, with his puny strength, would dare criss-cross 
the plans of the Lord; that where God sent his Son 
with a message of love, man should send his lead 
message of hate. 


Seems so strange that man. should want io 
bring death where God would that there should be 
life. 


Seems so strange that man should want to plant 
fear where God would that courage should grow. 


Seems so strange that man should want to make 
war where God would that there should be peace. 


Seems so strange that man should ask God to 
stand by his side when man should take his stand 
with God. 


But so it is, and as Joe Bush says, reckoned in pounds, 
the heart is but the small part of a man. Small as it is, 
however, it’s the gruesome battlefield where the Lord and 
Satan battle for the human soul. 

Peter Spraynozzle 
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Plan to Sell Wheat for Feed 


Department of Agriculture an- 
nounced a plan on January 19 
jor the offering of approximately 100 
nillion bushels of wheat by Commodity 
Credit Corporation for feed, to aid pro- 
ducers of livestock, dairy, and poultry 
products in attaining the goal establish- 
ed under the production program of the 
department. Also, the disposal of sub- 
santial quantities of wheat will aid in 
making additional storage space avail- 
able for the 1942 grain crops. — 
Under this plan the feed wheat sales 
price per bushel for cracked wheat de- 
livered to the purchaser will be the 
lower of (1) the 1941 wheat loan value 
at point of delivery; or (2) the Com- 
modity Credit sales price for corn per 
bushel at point of delivery. No sales 
of cracked wheat will be made at a 
price delivered of less than 90 cents per 
bushel expect wheat produced and stor- 
ed in those counties where the 1941 
wheat loan value is below 90 cents. 
The Commodity Credit sales price 
for corn at point of delivery will be the 
announced sales price for No. 2 yellow 
corn, basis Chicago, in store, plus cost 
of freight and handling to point of de- 
livery. Sales of bulk wheat for feed 
will be made at a price slightly less than 
the price for cracked wheat. 
‘In pricing the feed wheat, Commod- 
ity Credit Corporation will use the fol- 
lowing 1941 wheat loan values: 
No. 1 soft white. Area served by Portland 
office. 
‘No. 1 dark northern spring. Area served 
by Minneapolis office. 


No. 2 hard or red winter. Remainder of 
country. 


Sound wheat of any subclass, grade, 
or quality will be deliverable under any 
sales; All sales of bulk wheat for feed 
will. be on the basis of an agreement, 
protected by a bond, that the wheat 
will be cracked and used as feed or fed 


fo.livestock as whole wheat. The coun- 


ty committees of the Agricultural Ad- 
justment Administration will check the 
compliance with the agreements to be 
sure the wheat is used as feed. 

Sales will be made first of the lower 
grades of wheat held by the corpora- 
tion. In order that the highest quality 
wheat may be available for flour, the 


corporation may sell such high-quality 
wheat on the market and buy back low- 
grade wheat or wheat of other sub- 
classes which is suitable for use as feed. 
Such sales will be made to the extent 
necessary to acquire sufficient wheat 
for the feed sales plan. 

Producers may order the wheat 
through their dealers or direct from the 
regional offices of the corporation. De- 
tailed information as to the offering 
price of feed wheat at delivery points 
will be available in a few days at the 
county offices of the Agricultural Ad- 
justment Administration and the Re- 
gional Offices of Commodity Credit 
Corporation. Commodity Credit Cor- 
poration will continue to sell wheat 
under the export and general sales pro- 
grams previously announced. 





Around the Range Country 


(Continued from page 34) 


There are about the same number of 
ewes and lambs in this country as a 
year ago. 

The expenses of running sheep are 
20 per cent more this year. 

My coyote losses have been less. 
This improvement has come through 
the work of Government trappers, es- 
pecially in locating dens in the spring, 
in which my employees also help. 

L. L. Jones 


Portland, Multnomah County 


Over western Oregon feed and wea- 
ther conditions during January have 
been well cared for and the winter loss 
is small. I believe that the number of 
ewes bred last fall is about that of a 
year ago. 

Expenses are higher than a year pre- 
vious but expected revenues are sup- 
posed to compensate. Experienced and 
competent help is scarce and many 
sheepmen will have to operate short- 
handed, the larger operators east of the 
mountains in particular. - 

R, E. Jackson 


Richland, Baker County 


Feed and weather conditions were 
excellent up to December 26 here. 
Alfalfa hay is selling for $10 per ton 
in this neighborhood (January 12). 
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Marketing, Western 
Wools Since 1921 
Pacific 
Wool Growers 


734 N. W. 14th Ave. 
PORTLAND, OREGON 


Oregon - Washington Idaho 
California - Nevada 














WORLD FAMOUS 


HOME ON THE RANGE” 


SHEEP CAMP TRAILER 


1941 MODEL 
GREATLY 
IMPROVED 
Will save you 
$75 per month 
in feed of 


truck for haul- 
ing lambs, 
feed, etc. 
Can be drawn 
by car or sad- 
F dle horse. Full 
"| size bed, G. 
4 W. stove, cup- 
board, table, 
bins, drawers, 
large frost-proof vegetable compartment, etc., 
100% weather-proof. Insulated steel top. 

Can be purchased on the usual automobile 
payment plan. 

Write for literature 


AHLANDER MANUFACTURING CO. 
472-490 So, University Ave., Provo, Utah 














CORRIEDALE 


A breed made 
to order for 
the ideal com- 
bination of 
wool produc- 
tion and mut- 
ton carcass. 
Adaptable to 
all conditions. 
For greater 
profits, breed 
Corriedales. 
Write us for 
literature and 
list of breed- 
ers. 


No Membership Fee 


President........-...--sc0-s Dr. C. J. Stover, Muncie, Ind. 
Vice-Pres........... R. C. Hoyt, Bird’s Landing, Calif. 
Secretary-Treasuret................---c.00. Mrs. F. J. Moline 


NATIONAL CORRIEDALE SHEEP 
ASSOCIATION: 


809 Exchange Avenue 
Union Stock Yards, Chicago, Il. 

















DELAINE MERINOS 


Hardy — More Wool — Less Feed 
Write for booklet and list of breeders 
THE AMERICAN & D MERINO 


RECORD AsS’N. 
Gowdy Williamson, Sec’y. XENIA, OHIO 
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] RUST PRoo, 
SELF-PIERC ING 
HUMAN 
CERMANENT 


REG.U.S. PAT. OFF, 


EAR-SEAL 


WRITE 


SECURITY SEAL COMPANY 


144 WEST 27th STREET-NEW YORK 











ATTENTION 
FARMERS - SHEEPMEN 
TRAPPERS 


Ship or Consign Your 


PELTS - HIDES - RAW FURS 
and WOOL to the 


Idaho Falls Animal 
Products Co. 


IDAHO FALLS, IDAHO 


We always pay highest 
market prices 


Phone 409 Stockyards 











PELLETS 


Sheep & Cattle 
the 
Ideal Range 


Feed 


See Your 
Feed Dealer 


GLOBE MILLS 


Salt Lake City 





Ogden 














THE AMERICAN 
SUFFOLK SHEEP SOCIETY 


MERITS OF SUFFOLK SHEEP 


Early maturity, hardiness, lean meat, and 
fecundity. Suffolk rams are excellent for 
crossing. Produce high quality market lambs 
at early age. 


President—Jas. Laidlaw, Boise, Idaho. 


First Vice President—Howard Vaughn, Dixon, 
California 


Second Vice President—Walter P. Hubbard, 
Junction City, Oregon 


Secretary-Treasurer—C. W. Hickman, Moscow, 
daho 

Directors—R. E. Thomas, ae. Utah; Jock 
Stevens, clo C.P.R. Farm trathmore, Al- 
berta, Canada; S. P. Nielsen, Nephi, Utah. 


For History of the Breed, List of Members, 
Pedigree Blanks, Etc., Address the Secretary. 











About the same number of ewes were 
bred last fall as a year ago with the 
ewe lambs kept for breeding purposes 
on the increase. The going price on 
straight, fine-wooled yearling ewes is 
about $11 and whitefaced, crossbred 
yearling ewes are bringing about 
$12.50. 

The cost of wages and supplies are 
on the increase. We have had no dif- 
ficulty in obtaining efficient labor as 
yet. 

We have noted very little difference 
in coyote losses this year and last in this 
section. 

Lurley Holcomb 


Andrews, Harney County 


The feed conditions are not as good 
as last winter. It has been quite cold 
(January 30), and the ground has been 
covered with snow since the latter part 
of December. There are only a very 
few sheep on the winter range in this 
section. Most everyone is feeding and 
about 95 per cent of the sheep are on 
hay. I would say that there are 60 per 
cent more of the sheep on hay this sea- 
son. No concentrates are fed in this 
section to my knowledge. 

Numbers of breeding ewes and lambs 
saved in this section last fall are about 
the same as a year ago. 

Operating expenses have increased 
approximately 20 per cent over the last 
year. There is no dependable help to 
be had here, but we have managed to 
get along so far. ~~ 

Frank Kueny 


WASHINGTON 


Severely low temperatures occurred 
early in the month, with plenty of snow 
over the eastern portion, and some 
rains in the west. Sleet storms were 
unfavorable, but conditions were amel- 
iorated by the much milder weather 
later in the month. Excellent feeding 
weather has prevailed lately, and live- 
stock are largely in good shape. Side 
roads were blocked by snow for some 
time. 


Ritzville, Adams County 


The winter range is in the best con- 
dition I have seen here(February 2). 
The green grass is very good and in 
addition the cured grass is abundant. 





The National Wool Group, 


Our sheep loss is about normal, 
hay is being fed but all of the ey 
are getting grain. Pea pellets at $y 
to $30 per ton and barley are the prin. 
cipal concentrates. 

There are about the same number of 
ewes and lambs in this section ag , 
year ago. 

Expenses are going up fast. I belieye 
they are from 25 to 30 per cent higher 
than a year ago. 

There are more coyotes this year 
and they are getting rather bold. 

Sebastian Etulain 


Yakima, Yakima County 


We have had about 3 or 4 inches of 
snow (January 30), but the sheep haye 
done fine with very little additional 
feeding. This snow helped the range, 
There is more snow in the high mow. 
tains and this should make better sum- 
mer ranges than for the past 4 or § 
years. 

The winter loss, in general, has been 
less, although we will still lose more oj 
the old ewes carried over. About one. 
third of the ewes are being fed, just 
those starting to lamb now, those in 
the upper part of the state. About 10 
per cent more ewes are being fed this 
year than last. Such concentrates as 
cotton seed cake and pea and molasses 
pellets are being fed at a cost of from 
$35 to $50 per ton here. Alfalfa hay in 
the stack is selling from $10 up to 
$12.50. 

There were about 15 per cent more 
ewes bred last fall than a year ago but 
the number of ewe lambs kept for 
breeding purposes has decreased about 
20 per cent in the valley this year. 

Operating expenses such as _ labor 
and supplies are up 12 to 15 per cent 
while hay and feeds are up 25 to 33 
per cent over a year ago. The draft is 
calling for some of our young experi- 
enced men who should be deferred. We 
have been using these arguments om 
the deferment sheets to the draft 
boards: (1) We are in the heaviest 
part of lambing and to change lambing 
crews now would mean a lower per- 
centage of lambs due to inexperienced 
help; (2) a few young herders and 
packers are absolutely necessary for 
taking care of sheep in high mountains 
this summer, as older men cannot stand 


Please mention THE NATIONAL WOOL GROWER when writing to advertisers. 
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the steep, higher ranges; (3) loss of 


livestock occurs when new men are on 


the job because of lack of familiarity 
with the range and conditions; (4) we 
jeel that these experienced men are 
much more important in wool and meat 
production than in the military service. 
H. Stanley Coffin 


Dallesport, Klickitat County 


Feed was very good until January 1 
when zero weather started and there 
was little snow on the ground to pro- 
tect the grass. Alfalfa hay is selling for 
$13 in the stack (January 6). 

The number of ewes bred last fall was 
about the same as one year ago, but 
the number of ewe lambs saved is only 
about 75 per cent of a year ago. We 
have had no sales of yearling ewes re- 
cently but about two months ago the 
going price was from $10 to $11. 

Expenses of running sheep are 25 per 
cent higher than a year ago. We have no 
difficulty in obtaining labor as yet. 

Losses from predators are not de- 
creasing. Our heaviest loss in this 
country is from bear. 

Charles H. Brune 


IDAHO 


Severely cold weather prevailed early 
in the month, with light to moderately 
heavy snows, sufficient to cover the 
state generally. As forage was covered, 
livestock feeding became general, but 
feed was plentiful and livestock held 
up very well, with only moderate 
shrinkages. Side roads were more or 
less badly blocked by deep snow. Con- 
ditions were somewhat unfavorable for 
early lambing, under cover. Milder 
weather came in the latter part of the 
month, lessening feed requirements; 
feed continues ample, and_ livestock 
are still in fairly good shape. 


Blackfoot, Bingham County 


The weather and feed conditions are 
just fair. All sheep came on hay about 
January 15 with very cold weather. 
The winter loss is about the same as 
usual with about 95 per cent of the 
ewes on feed at the present time (Feb- 
tuary 1). Pellets are fed in this section 
at $45 per ton and corn at $40. 

There were more ewe lambs saved 
this year than last. 


My expenses have gone up about 40 
per cent over last year’s. 
A. Katseanes 


Lewiston, Nez Perce County 


We have had too much rain in this 
section but the feed is good at this 
time (January 1). 

About the same number of ewes were 
bred last fall as a year ago, but not so 
many ewe lambs saved. Whitefaced, 
crossbred yearling ewes sold around 
$12. 

All of our running expenses are up 
20 per cent. 

The coyote loss situation in this sec- 
tion is not improving. 

Guy W. Huffman 


MONTANA 


Severely cold weather prevailed early 
in the month, with moderate snowfall 
in the east, and somewhat heavier falls 
in the west. Snow depths ranged from 
seven to twelve inches over the lower 
country. This blocked highways and 
necessitated heavy feeding, causing 
also some shrinkages, though with few 
losses. A Chinook about the tenth re- 
lieved conditions materially. Milder 
weather later left bare spots in the east, 
and only moderate snow cover in the 
west. Livestock and range conditions 
are therefore generally satisfactory. 
Some inside lambing is reported. 


Lavina, Golden Valley County 


Feed conditions are excellent and the 
winter is mild. We have no snow at 
present (February 6). The winter loss 
has been about the same; most of our 
loss comes in lambing time. We have 
had to feed nothing so far this winter. 

We held over fewer breeding ewes 
this last fall, but in the community 1 
believe there are a few hundred more. 

Our coyote loss seems to be less due 
to the efforts of private hunters. 

Willow Creek Sheep Co. 


McLeod, Sweet Grass County 


Weather and feed conditions on the 
winter ranges are good (January 8). 
Alfalfa hay is selling in the stack for 
$7. 

About the same number of ewes were 
bred last fall.as a year ago and about 
10 per cent more ewe lambs were saved 
for breeding purposes. The going price 
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COYOTE TRAPPERS! 


If you use the Humane Coyote Getter on 
your trapline, my New System Method will 
increase your catch. Teaches you how to 
prepare the coyote getter shells in a new way; 
how to bait, make sets from a car, winter 
sets. A tested and proven bait that can be 
made in a few minutes. Discourages mice. 
Methods, $1.00 


HAROLD GRAVOS 
R. NO. 1 ARNEGARD, NO. DAK. * 








SUFFOLKS 


A very hardy, prolific breed. The ewes are 
heavy milkers and the lambs grow very rapidly, 
being easy feeders. Excellent for cross-breeding. 
For literature and list of breeders near you, write 


NATIONAL SUFFOLK SHEEP ASSN. 
Record Bldg., Union Stock Yards, Chicago, IIL 








B. F. WARE 
HIDE COMPANY 


NAMPA, IDAHO 
Highest Prices Paid 
for 
Hides - Sheep Pelts 
Raw Furs and Wool 


15th and Front Streets 
Phone 81 











SHROPSHIRES 


are popular with more farmers than any 
other breed of sheep in the World. 
At the present rate of filing there 
will be, when the Association cele- 
brates its 60th ANNIVERSARY 
IN 1944 


1,000,000 pedigrees 
of pure-bred Shropshire sheep on file. 
More than 10,000 members are enrolled. 


THE AMERICAN SHROPSHIRE 
REGISTRY ASSOCIATION 


LAFAYETTE, INDIANA 


Edgar A. Holycross, President 
J. M. Wade, Secretary-Treasurer 














American Corriedale Association 
Incorporated 1916—Fine Service Ever Since 


Life membership $10—Registry 50c—Transfers 25c 
All memberships and half of registry fees are 
used for breed promotion. We keep a complete 
progeny record and have as members the leading 
State and Federal agencies in the U. S. 

Pres., H. T. Blood, Denver, Colo.; Vice 
Pres., Leslie L. Crane, Santa Rosa, Calif.; Direc- 
tor, J. H. King, Laramie, Wyo.; Secretary- 
Treasurer, Dr. Fredric S. Hultz, 1007 Sheridan 
St., Laramie, Wyo. 

ADVISORY 

H. C. Noelke, Jr., Sheffield, Texas; Arthur L. 
King, Cheyenne, Wyoming; C. V. Wilson, Morgan- 
town, West Virginia; Howard Miller, Kenesaw, 
Nebraska; M. H. Karker, Barrington, Illinois; 
P. N. Johnston, Joseph, Oregon; Col. E. B. Wea- 
therly, Cochran, Georgia; Cy Young, St. Anthony, 
Idaho; Mrs. P. F. Fuller, Roswell, New Mexico; 
Beyer Aune, Newell, South Dakota; John Lamp- 
man, Butte, Montana. 

For booklet, address the secretary. 
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on yearling ewes has been around $10. 

Our coyote losses are getting smaller 
because of the activities of the trappers 
in this section. 


Frank Webber 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


The coldest weather of the season 
came early in the month, but soon 
gave way to milder weather, and then 
to some of the mildest weather that 
has prevailed for some time. Snow 
flurries or light falls of snow, with 
some rain, occurred to keep soils moist. 
Livestock feeding was necessary much 
of the time, but feed and forage were 
plentiful and cattle and sheep have 
held up in comparatively good shape. 
Grains and grasses now look good. 


Wasta, Meade County 


We have had mild weather with 
plenty of feed on the ranges. The win- 
ter loss has been less so far (February 
3). Most ewes are being fed corn 
which costs $26 per ton. 

There were about 10 per cent more 
ewes bred last fall than a year ago, but 
the lambs saved remained about the 
same, 

Due to the activity of our local trap- 
pers our coyote losses are smaller this 
year. 


L. L. Thurber 


Camp Crook, Harding County 


There is a lot of grass on the ground 
and we have had a very mild winter 
(February 2) with very little snow. 
The winter sheep loss is far below nor- 
mal. The ewes are being fed corn at 
$30 per ton but no hay. 

More ewes were bred in this county 
last fall than a year ago and most of 
the ewe lambs were held over. 

Expenses are 25 per cent more than 
a year ago and still increasing. 

Our coyote losses are not on the de- 
crease. We need more Government 
hunters. 

Turbiville Brothers 


Maurine, Meade County 


Weather and feed conditions have 
been unusually good. We’ve had a very 
mild winter, except for a couple of 
weeks right after Christmas, and feed 


on the range is much improved com- 
pared to the last few years. The win- 
ter loss has been less in this country 
than last year. Nearly all of the ewes 
are being fed grain, mostly corn (Feb- 
ruary 2). Hay is only fed during 
stormy weather. 

I believe that there are slightly more 
ewes and lambs being run in this vicin- 
ity this year than last. 

Expenses increased over a year ago 
from one fourth to one third. 

Government trappers and local as- 
sociations are aiding in cutting down 
our coyote losses. 

F. G. Hampton 


WYOMING 


Severely cold weather early in the 
month was soon followed by normal 
or comparatively mild temperatures 
which prevailed the rest of the month. 
Light to moderate snow fell over the 
eastern areas, with heavier falls farther 
west. The deep snow and cold weather 
were hard on livestock, causing some 
shrinkages, and increased feeding; but 
there were few losses, and most ani- 
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Ahlander Manufacturing Co. 
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The National Wool Crowe 


mals are now in comparatively fine 
condition. 


Cheyenne, Laramie County 


During the forepart of January syp. 
zero weather along with 6 to 10 inch 
of snow covering the greater portion of 
our range resulted in feeding both hay 
and concentrates. However, during the 
past two weeks the weather has greatly 
moderated and most of the snow has 
disappeared with good ranges at present 
(January 30). Winter loss has been 
light and I believe less than in other 
years. A higher proportion of ewes are 
being fed this winter than usual, about 
60 per cent. Soybean, corn and cotton- 
seed pellets are being fed, the cost run. 
ning from $52 to $56 per ton. Alfalfa 
hay in the stack is selling from $8 to 
$10 per ton. 

A few more ewes were bred in the 
fall of 1941 than in the fall of 1940 
and a greater number of ewe lambs 
were retained for breeding than a year 
ago. 

Expenses of running sheep are high- 
er than a year ago, both in feed and 
labor. 

Coycte losses are not decreasing any 
While the Fish and Wildlife Service has 
done some very effective work in eli- 
minating predatory animals, yet coy- 
otes continue to be a menace to the wool 
growers. It is pleasing to report that 
diseases of sheep have not been a seri- 
ous factor in most parts of the state this 
year. 

Dr. H. D. Port 


Buffalo, Johnson County 


With the exception of two weeks of 
cold weather around the first of the 
vear the weather has been fine. Feed 
is still good on the winter range (Feb- 
ruary 1). I believe that the winter 
loss is lighter than usual. Not much 
hay has been fed and there has been 
less than the usual amount of grain fed 
so far. Corn is selling for $36 per ton 
here and is the chief concentrated feed 
used. 

Expenses are up from 15 to 25 pet 
cent Over a year ago. 

Our lamb losses from coyotes are not 
decreasing. I lost more lambs _ last 
spring than ever before. 

Bruce Pheasant 








